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In the Coventry of these days, the tricycle 
is on its native heath. The city of Lady 
Godiva and Peeping Tom and of the three 
spires is to the three-wheeler what China is 
to opium or Florida to oranges. Nine firms 
are occupied wholly, and some half dozen 
others partly, in manufacturing tricycles, and 
three cycling papers are published in this one 
town. It was therefore appropriate that I 
should start for my first tricycle run from Cov- 
entry. I was led there, however, not so much 
by a sense of the fitness of things, as by my 
desire to get a good machine. But a tricycle 
“ warranted to be the very best” cannot, it 
seems, be had at once, like a more common 
article; and the immediate consequence of 
my order was a detention of three or four 
days. This was inconvenient, but I found 
plenty to do in wandering along the crooked, 
closely built streets, stopping now and then 
to look at a moss-covered house, with its 
quaintly carved imp or flower decoration ; at 
the rain-splashed, mud-stained, broken gates, 
and crumbling red-brick walls; at the fan- 
tastic gables and old Gothic archways, or else 
at the three towers, whose weather-vanes 
were apparently made with intent to deceive. 
Then there were walks up and down light- 
and-shadow-flecked lanes, where I pretended 
to sketch the timbered and chimney-potted 
cottages, or the bridge, where bare-legged 
boys were chasing swans from out the reeds 
and rushes of the river below. And again, I 
watched with lazy interest the romps of the 
Charity boys, who, with their Henry VIII. 
caps, long blue gowns tied around their 
waists, and yellow breeches, looked as if they 
belonged to another age; and the games of 
the girls who, though 

“ Brought up on charity, 
Have plenty hilarity.” 
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I saw them once enjoying a hearty laugh as 
an awkward cycler took a header into the 
blackberry hedge at their feet. One afternoon, 
to vary my amusements, I hired a tricycle, 
and worked my way slowly through the town, 
trying to look as if I were not an expert bi- 
cycler unused to the third wheel. But I am 
afraid my narrow escapes from running over 
people and into carriages betrayed me. I was 
not sorry, therefore, when on Friday morning, 
the 27th of August, a post-office order and 
my new machine arrived simultaneously. 

A bicycler happened to be going my way. 
There is a freemasonry among all knights of 
the wheel, and so, without further introduc- 
tion, we rode off together. He was a “ good 
fellow,” and in the course of two days we 
became very friendly. It is, perhaps, char- 
acteristic of cycling intimacies that, though 
we each of us had plenty to say about roads 
and wheels, gears and time, all I knew about 
his personal affairs when we parted was that 
he was an American and had never heard of 
Tom Brown. From which fact it may be con- 
cluded that cycling has a moral value as an 
antidote to idle gossip. 

We dodged the carriages to the end of 
town, and then, turning to the right, took 
the broad road to Birmingham. It was full 
of cyclers, whose bells were ringing merrily. 
There were bicycles and tricycles, single ma- 
chines, double machines, and tandems. Some 
riders were alone, others were in parties of 
two or three, or even as many as a dozen ; 
and, to my surprise, a large part were women, 
whose skill showed that they were no mere 
novices in the art. One young girl on a 
three-wheeler was attended by a youth on a 
bicycle, who wheeled attentively by her side. 
I would lay any wager that cycling was not 
their only ground of sympathy, and that their 
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conversation turned upon other subjects than 
records and wheels. Not only around Cov- 
entry, but throughout my ride, I met more 
cycles than carriages, and saw a dozen wheel- 
men where I would have seen one at home. 
It is probably because the English, as a na- 
tion, care more for exercise and athletics of all 
kinds than we do that the cycle has become 
so much more popular with them than it has 
with us. Its popularity, however, is not less 
astonishing because of this national tendency. 
The love of the Briton for boating, riding, and 
cricket is, as it were, bred in the bone; but 
his fondness for the cycle originated with the 
present generation. 

The bicycle in its present form, as is very 
generally known, only dates back to about 
1870. It is a development of the hobby- or 
dandy-horse, accelerator, or célérifere—a 
cumbrous machine in limited vogue toward 
the beginning of this century, its chief use 
being to supply grist for the mill of the wits of 
the day. The coming bicycle did not cast 
its shadow before to silence their sarcasm. 

From the three-wheeled velocipede for juve- 
nile recreation has been evolved the tricycle 
with its rubber-tired, ball-bearing suspension 
wheels. The plaything of children is now a 
machine for men. Here is a subject made 
to the hand of the evolutionist! When it 
was first seen on the road in 1880, in com- 
petition with the bicycle, it was looked upon 
askance. It seemed like a resource of old age 
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or timidity. But before long a few practical 
road-riding cyclers tried it, and did not find it 
wanting. Theirexample wasspeedily followed, 
with the result that in Great Britain, if not 
elsewhere, it has become a formidable rival 
of the bicycle, and is fast gaining ground. 
For convenience, the three-wheeler unques- 
tionably bears off the palm. I carried with 
me from Coventry two suits of clothes, a 
stick, umbrella, sketching-stool and sketch- 
books, with painting materials innumerable, 
weighing in all twenty-five pounds—a feat I 
could never have accomplished had I ridden 
a bicycle. Nor did this load interfere with 
my pleasure or my speed. Whithersoever 
my friend the bicycler went, there I went also, 
and often the lead was mine. Of course the 
carrying capacity of the tricycle is no ad- 
vantage when a short run is taken for exercise 
or relaxation ; but it is an important consid- 
eration in an extended tour. Man, as he 
knows to his infinite inconvenience, is a 
clothed animal. He may reduce his needs to 
the finest point; he may adopt a uniform 
which resists rain and sun alike, and which 
dispenses with starched, easily tumbled linen ; 
but there are other articles of clothing and 
certain toilet accessories which he must have. 
The machine is now so constructed as to meet 
the demands of the tourist. One tricycle has 
a basket attached in front, which the rider can 
open without moving from his seat. As much 
as one hundred and fifty pounds can be so 
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carried. In Coventry I saw the postmen going 
their rounds on the Carrier, and its wheels, 
painted red by way of uniform, are as well 
known in the lanes there as the wagons of our 
letter-carriers in the streets of Philadelphia. 
Insurance agents, venders of yeast, photog- 
raphers, and even physicians, have learned to 
make use of the tricycle in their daily rounds. 

My recollection of the first day of my ride 
is of many steep hills and much rain. It 
poured in torrents as at noon my fellow-trav- 
eler and myself rode through a long green 
tunnel of leaves into Coleshill. It poured even 
harder when, after our luncheon, we went to 
examine the church belonging to the high 
steeple which marks the town, and which is 
ornamented on the outside by little devilish 
gargoyles. These were all we could see, as 
the door was locked against us. But we crossed 
to the other side of the street and inspected 
the whipping-post, to which vines now cling 
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SHADY LANE. 


tenderly, the pillory, black with age, and the 
stocks, whose gaping mouths are full of daisies, 
all three eloquent reminders of the days when 
Englishmen were still in leading-strings, and 
government was in the maternal stage. The 
pour settled intoa damp drizzle, which lasted all 
the afternoon,as we wheeled over roads of con- 
centrated vileness, and were misled by lying 
sign-boards. The misery of those long hills 
no tongue can tell. Each new one was steeper 
than the last. It was still drizzling when we 
reached Lichfield and the end of our tether at 
one and the same time. Neither of us looked 
at the many-chimneyed alms-houses, nor even 
at the statue of Dr. Johnson, erected on the 
very spot where, as a man, he stood to do pen- 
ance for his boyish sin. But we turned in at 
the hotel of the Cyclists’ Touring Club, return- 
ing thanks that we were enrolled among the 
members of that organization, hurried into dry 
clothes and down with the other guests to tea. 
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Over our cold meat and bread and butter, we 
listened silently to a chorus of admiration for 
the church, for the sleeping children, beautiful 
in profile, and for everything and everybody 
connected with the place, broken by a gentle 
ripple of “ deceased wife’s sister,” which was 
gradually stirred to a tempest by a clergyman 
of the muscular Christian type and an Amer- 
ican woman. The latter, despite persuasion 
and entreaty, files of parliamentary reports and 








Continent, it economizes for its members, 
their patronage being guaranteed upon speci- 
fied terms — about a third less than regular 
rates. As wheelmen nowadays so greatly 
abound, the landlords profit by this arrange- 
ment no less than their favored guests. No 
matter how covered they may be with the 
mud and dust of the roads, their tickets of 
membership at once distinguish them from 
common tramps. In this connection I re- 





“WHAT IS THE NAME OF THIS PLACE?” 


letters from the lights of the church, held her 
ground until an extremely late hour. 

The Cyclists’ Touring Club in England is a 
powerful organization, very unlike its branch 
in the United States, having a large and im- 
posing office in London and many salaried 
officials to manage its affairs. To its efforts 
in several directions wheelmen in England 
are indebted for many of the comforts which 
they enjoy when on the road. In the capi- 
tal it has shown its strength by compelling 
the city officials to change the position of the 
sewer-grating at the street-crossings because 
these were dangerous to cyclers. In the coun- 
try it endeavors to keep the highways in 
order; sometimes it mends the roads at its 
own expense, and when this is impossible it 
puts up danger signals to warn unwaty trav- 
elers. Moreover, by compact with certain 
hotel-keepers in Great Britain and on the 


member very pleasantly my hostess at Ash- 
bourne. I felt a little uncertainty as to my 
reception as I wheeled up to her inn, which 
bore the attractive sign of “The Turk’s Head 
and Green Man.” It was a very imposing 
establishment, and when I passed under the 
great black archway I found the court-yard 
filled with wagons, carriages, and carts, while a 
small army of impatient drivers were shout- 
ing in chorus for the hostler. Chambermaids 
were by turns chiding and cajoling; hot 
dinners were going upstairs, and dined and 
wined farmers coming down; a young coun 
tryman and his bride were seated in a cornet! 
in loving proximity, utterly indifferent to the 
outside world; and jockeys, professional and 
amateur, were holding forth on “horsy” sub 
jects for the benefit of bagmen and stabk 
boys. But I need not have feared my fate. 
I was received with as much kindness and 
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was as sumptuously feasted as if I had been 
a prodigal son. The landlady in her best Sun- 
day cap came and discussed with me the 
weather and cycling topics. Often, she said, 
she had had as many as twenty wheelmen in 
her house at once, and she added: “I know’d 
they were ladies and gentlemen, if they were 
spattered and dirty, a-stopping ’ere, and then 
they goes on through the Dale and so to 
Matlock.” Long experience of our ways and 
customs had made her discriminating. Land- 
lords at home are not as yet so keen-eyed. 
They do not understand that men and women 
of leisure and means can find amusement in 
putting on rough clothes and tramping or 
wheeling it up hill and down dale. I knew a 
pleasure party who, in a few days’ tramp from 
Philadelphia to Wilmington, were mistaken for 
strolling players, and all but mobbed in a 
hotel of the last-named city because they 
would not give a performance. 

My experience at Ashbourne was not ex- 
ceptional. It was repeated almost daily. In- 
deed, it has not entered into the mind of the 
man who has not known them to conceive 
the delights of English inns. One other stands 
out with special distinctness in my memory of 
this trip. This ideal inn was on the road between 
Burton and Derby, and I stopped there for 
lunch on the second day of my run. It was 
midday when I reached it, and the sun was 
shining in an interval between two showers. 
Instead of going inside, I sat under the wide- 
spreading oak-tree opposite. Birds sang a 
subdued noontide melody. A perfume, com- 
pounded of the sweetest flowers that blow, 
came from the garden near by. A pretty bar- 
maid —why, by the way, are the bar-maids 


RESTFUL AND REFRESHING. 


of these inns always pretty ?— brought me my 
luncheon. I studied the sign hanging over the 
inn-door, “ Refreshment for Men and Beasts,” 
and, Pharisee-like, I returned thanks that I 
was not as those other men of olden time, who 
had to attend to the comforts of their beasts 
before they could think of their own. My 
trustworthy wheel, knowing nothing of hunger 
or thirst, increased a hundred-fold in my esti- 
mation. 

It was just after I had taken my ease at 
this inn that I was joined by two bicyclers 
on their way to the races at Derby. They 
were overflowing with enthusiasm, and mis- 
took me for a fellow-enthusiast. “Was I 
making a record, eh ? How far could I go? 
How many miles had I made that day? Was 
my machine geared up or down? Level! 
Well, who would have thought it? Ball-bear- 
ings allover? Must have cost a pot o’ money! 
Was I going to the Derby races? No? 
Well, then, good-bye!” And with a pitiful 
look, such as a professional artist might cast 
upon an aspiring amateur, they wheeled away 
and were seen by me no more. 

Record-making, indeed! What are races 
and records when weighed in the balance 
against moments of ease, against unexpected 
turns into unbeaten tracks, and long rests with 
one’s cycle by one’s side, waiting for the 
heavy rain to cease, or sketching a character- 
istic feature in the landscape? There must 
be record-makers, of course. All tests of 
the possible speed or endurance of the cycler 
and the machines are gains. Through those 
made in the past cycling has become an 
exact science. The construction of the ma- 
chines has been improved as it would prob- 
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AT THE FINISH. 


ably never have been had all riders been 
indifferent in these matters. Besides, it is a 
pleasure to know what one might do if one 
had the mind to. The cycler who attaches 
a secondary value to the time he makes, or 
the distance he goes, feels some pride when 
he hears, for example, of Dr. Herbert L. 
Cortis, who rode one mile on a race-course 
in 2 minutes and 413 seconds; or of Mr. F, 
R. Fry, who, on the Crystal Palace track, 
rode 100 miles in 5 hours, 50 minutes, and 
52 seconds; or of Mr. Sutton, who, on the 
high-road, made the record of 260 miles in 
24 hours; andof Mr. Bird, who showed what 
could be done with the tricycle by riding over 
200 miles on one inaday. These are statistics 
to be preserved in the history of cycling. 

I went to the bicycle races at Derby alone, 
and arrived just in time for the finish. It was 
late in the afternoon, the rain was taking a 
much-needed rest, and the west was glowing 
and golden. There was the usual English 


crowd, such as Mr. Frith has painted in his 
“ Derby Day.” The cockney was everywhere, 
and with him was the girl he admires, who 
belongs to a type as well known, but not 
yet classified by name. Romany-looking men 
lingered in the background. Small boys were 
Policemen 


in the majority. maintained an 





imposing presence, but the disorderly, whom 
they had been sent to watch, were for the time 
being quiet. The all-exciting moment had 
come. The four racers were making their 
last round of the course, and the lookers-on 
were breathless. I found a vacant corner 
near the grand stand, from which I had a 
capital view. It was exciting, as these scenes 
must always be. But then, how tired three 
of the men looked! One, the “ bicycle stoop ” 
aggravated to its utmost possibility, was 
leaning with his face almost on the wheel. 
Another, bent as far back in the other direc- 
tion, was pulling hard on the handles. The 
third was wobbling unsteadily from one side 
of the track to the other. The leader alone 
sat straight on his wheel, with his head erect, 
casting swift glances over his shoulder at the 
others. He had reserved his forces until the 
end, and with a final spurt on the home-stretch 
had easily distanced them. I have never 
seen a bicycle look as tall as his did that 
afternoon. What with this effect of great 
height, and the rushing speed with which he 
was coming, he seemed more like the genius 
of the wind than a mere human being, like 
those around him. When he was still nearer, 
I saw that his face was pale, his eyes drawn, 
and his lips tightly compressed. The appar 
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TOO DEEP TO FORD. 


ent ease of his triumph had been gained by 
an exhausting strain upon his nervous system. 
For a few minutes not a sound was heard but 
the whirring of the wheels. Then, as the vic- 
tor went over the line, there rose from the 
assembled spectators a mighty shout, and 
amidst howls and yells of applause, and while 
the judges were still pronouncing their decis- 
ion, the hero of the hour was carried off on 
the shoulders of his friends. I did not even 
stay to ask what time he had made or what 
his name was. But I carried away with me 
the memory of his pale, nervous face as it 
looked with the sunlight streaming full upon 
it. It seemed to me his victory had been 
bought at too dear a price. 

There is, I suppose, a pleasure in being 
praised and féted which counterbalances the 
physical pain by which itis won. Probably the 
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champion cycler I was commiserating would 
have pitied me had he seen me, alone and un- 
observed, riding at an ordinary pace through 
the narrow streets of Derby, over the railroad 
tracks, and out into the stony road beyond. 
The roads are very rough about Derby. 
Even the Touring Club cannot do much for 
them. The country grows rougher and barer 
and more stony ; the rolling hills are dotted 
over with manor-houses. Through an occa- 
sional break in the high hedges I saw smooth 
lawns, prosperous kitchen-gardens, and fields 
of waving wheat. By the roadside I passed 
little, old-fashioned inns with swinging signs 
and lavender in the windows. For this is 
Izaak Walton’s ground. As one feels bound to 
be solemn at Stratford or sad at Juliet’s grave, 
so I sought to become peaceful as befits the 
haunts of the “Complete Angler.” I pedaled 
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A ROAD ACROSS THE FIELDS. 


slowly along, now enjoying the outlook over 
the breezy moors, with glimpses of the distant 
peak country, blue against the whitish-gray 
sky, and again watching the long shadows 
chase each other over the hill-sides. Then I 
looked about me for the good company which 
was to shorten my way. It was Saturday 
afternoon, and many people were out for their 
half-holiday. There were pedestrians and 
equestrians, cyclers and wagoners. But the 
spirit of the race-course was abroad. All 
wanted to race with me, which meant to 
leave me behind or to be left behind them- 
selves, or anything rather than to bear me 
company. And as for goodly discourse! Well, 
they spoke and looked cheerfully enough ; 
but their cheerfulness was like that of the 
clown of the circus, who only laughs at the 
expense of others. At least, so I concluded 
from the samples they gave me of it. Once, 
while I was riding slower than ever, moral- 
izing in kindly fashion on the passers-by, the 
milk of human kindness was suddenly but 
effectually soured within me by this rough salu- 
tation, shouted in my ear by a workman : 

“‘ No-o let’s see ho-ow fa-ast thee kin go-o!” 

It was followed by a shout of laughter from 
admiring friends. In a moment the philoso- 
pher on wheels became as cynical as the phi- 
losopher in a tub. But the taunt did not pique 
me into speed. I even dismounted and, to 
rest myself, walked up a little hill. 

“Why don’t thee roide? Thee aint go-ot 
no-o pluck!” was the greeting of a second 
facetious workman. Derbyshire manners are 
not pleasant. 


But, indeed, all through England the lower 
classes are fond of chaff. Their fun is some- 
what ponderous, being seldom, if ever, re- 
deemed by the wit of the French gamin or 
the humor of the American rough. I remem- 
ber one British workman, with cap awry, 
flaming red choker, and corduroys and leg- 
gings, whom I met at a later stage of my 
trip. I asked him if he knew the way to the 
next village. 

“ Ess, oi du!” was his answer. 

“Can you tell me how to reach it?” 

“Ess, oi kin!” And, with a roar of 
laughter, he turned away in the other direc- 
tion. 

I was a wet, disreputable-looking object at 
the time, and the joke against me was too ex- 
quisite to be sacrificed to even a show of po- 
liteness. Another day, when I passed a mill 
just as the mill-hands were coming out, | 
was catechised after this fashion : 

“ Wot carawan is a-travelin’ ?” 

“ Where’s you a-moverin’ to?” 

“ Hard work, aint it?” 

Each of which witticisms, in theatrical 
language, brought down the house. I was 
not especially honored because of my tn- 
cycle. I merely received my share of the 
favors these people bestow so liberally upon 
the public. The wheel is too much a matter- 
of-course on English roads to rouse the cu- 
riosity of the natives. It has long outgrown 
the nine days when it was a wonder. The 
only person in whom mine excited any sur 
prise was a small ragged boy. I had stopped 
to make one or two inquiries of him. When 
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I moved on he asked, with open-eyed amaze- 
ment, “ Whoo’s staarted hit?” Here, thought 
I to myself, is a philosopher or a prophet in 
embryo. 

If man in Derbyshire has changed since 
the days when Venator learned to call the 
sage Walton “ Master,” Nature has not. 
Summer showers are as many and as lasting 
as in the days when master and pupil sought 
shelter from them under the sycamore-tree 
and by the honeysuckle hedge. The rain, 
which had held up for several hours, came 
down again just as I began to descend he 
hill where the road is “foulest,” and where 
Mr. Viator, of angling fame, was seized with 
sore misgivings for his safety. ‘There is a 
legend current in certain parts of the world 
that when it rains the angels are crying over 
the wickedness that is going on here below. 
Men’s backslidings that day and the next 
must have been appalling. The angels still 
wept when I reached Ashbourne. All through 
the night I heard the rain beating against the 
window-panes, while the wind wailed an ac- 
companiment. The next morning the sun 
showed himself for a little while. Truly the 
light was sweet, and a pleasant thing it was 
for my eyes to behold the sun! But the pleas- 
ure was short-lived. Before ten the flood- 
gates had reopened. I went “skidding” 
over the road. My wheel splashed mud upon 
my back, my eyes were filled with tears of 
rain, I slid about on my saddle, and every 
minute or two my feet came off the pedals. 
This lasted all day. As through a veil, I saw 
the hills and the long stretches of heather in 
bloom, the moors and the woods. The only 
human beings I met for miles were, first a man 
carrying two jingling milk-pails, who suddenly 
emerged from the mist to be as quickly lost in 
it again ; and then a little girl who, as I came 
to a gated road, ran and opened the gate and 
dropped a pretty curtsy for her penny. The 
weather was altogether so atrocious that at 
the “ Dog and Partridge” inn I deliberately 
turned my back upon Dovedale, but half a 
mile distant, and turned my tricycle Matlock- 
ward. Into this town I wheeled — a dejected 
mass of mud. One old gentleman paused in 
a struggle with his umbrella to stare at me, 
and a pretty young lady, in jaunty ulster and 
cap, laughed in my very face. The Chinese 
say it is a good sign when women laugh ; but I 
did not covet a repetition of this favorable 
omen. I went quickly to the hotel, and then 
to the room appointed me. When I left the 
latter, a dry suit had restored me to my normal 
condition. I was once more 


“As a reed with the reeds in the river! ” 


My ride from Matlock to Chester was in- 
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terrupted by many halts and rests and turn- 
ings from the straight road; and so, though 
I left the first-named town on Monday morn- 
ing, I did not arrive at the latter until 
Wednesday evening. There is really very 
much to see in this part of the country. Mat- 
lock itself is a charming specimen of an Eng- 
lish spa, and abounds with dowagers and 
eligible young women and ineligible young 
men. An aristocratic tone is given to the 


WHEELING INTO MATLOCK SUNDAY MORNING. 


neighborhood by the fact that the caverns, bot- 
tomless pits, and other natural horrors, which 
are its most plentiful product, having been at 
various times visited by royalty, are now 
adorned with signs to commemorate their 
greatness of a day. These are a curious con- 
trast to the democratic advertising placards 
which too often occupy corresponding posts 
of honor in the United States. I went to 
Rowsley, and was entertained at its restored 
ancient inn, the “ Peacock,” where furniture 
and windows, and everything but the price, 
are modeled after the fashion of olden times ; 
and to Haddon Hall, the home of the Ver- 
nons, through which I was shown by a gold- 
en-haired guide, the most honest of the sis- 
terhood, who ingenuously said “ I don’t know” 
when I asked her questions for which her 
studied story held no answer. I visited Chats- 
worth, the seat of the Duke of Devonshire, 
and there saw a couple of Salvator Rosas, 
some Holbeins, a Teniers, and one of Sir 
Joshua’s masterly sketches. I passed through 
Hathersage, where Little John belies his 
name by occupying a grave quite ten feet 
in length; and through Barlow, to find the 
brown, foam-covered, rain-swollen river too 
deep to ford, and so to be obliged to wait 
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A REMBRANDT BEGGAR. 


patiently for the ferry — one of those relics 
of the past which grow fewer every year, and 
before long will have disappeared entirely. 
And I spent a night in Buxton, famous now, 
as it was in the days of Piscator, Jr., for its 
warm bath. It seemed very pleasant and gay 
in the Pavilion, where I listened to a concert 
and watched the dowagers and invalids being 
wheeled about in Bath chairs, and where I 
was, in the end, ignominiously hissed for 
inadvertently keeping on my hat when the 
band played “ God Save the Queen.” 

But none of these places interested me so 
much as Eyam. The way to it led me up a 
hill which, for that day, at least, was a running 
torrent of water, mud, and stones. One of the 
villagers, who was homeward bound, walked 
near me, and we talked together as we toiled 
upward. His village, he said, was seldom 
visited by tourists. Cyclers sometimes came 
there, and occasionally tramps. It is six miles 
from a railway, and is hidden among the hills, 
and so it is forgotten by most travelers. It is 
not difficult to understand how, two hundred 
years ago, it was cut off from communication 
with the world beyond, and had to stand 
alone one of the most terrible sieges of which 
history hath any record. For it was then Jaid 
desolate by the plague. While the evil lasted 
neither man nor woman passed the fatal 
boundary line drawn under the hills, save 
when the dead were carried out to be 
buried. The people of the neighboring towns 
looked down from the hill-tops through the 
heavy mist on the fearful life-and-death 
struggle. There were giants of heroism in 
those days; but who outside of Eyam ever 
heard of Mampson, the rector, who, during 
long, weary months, tended the plague-stricken 
and comforted the weary watchers ? Not until 
the end of the second year, after two hundred 
and fifty-nine out of three hundred and fifty 


inhabitants had perished,and 
when thistles and king-cups 
grew in mockery in the mid- 
dle of the silent streets, and 
wild flowers and _ grasses 
waved on the thresholds 
and in the windows of 
the tenantless houses, was 
the plague conquered. From 
the same windows and door- 
ways I saw smiling, rosy 
children pelting each other 
with blossoms of a happier 
growth. But the villagers talk 
of the scourge as though it 
had ended but yesterday, 
az.d they still show the tailor’s 
shop to which the death- 
bearing package was brought 
from far-away London. 

Eyam belongs to the England of the past. 
Customs and superstitions of respectable an- 
tiquity are maintained in all their original 
purity. I heard the curfew ring, and the sex- 
ton toll on his bell the day of the month. | 
learned from the landlord of the inn where I 
staid over night how children are baptized 
with May-dew, and how, when a young girl 
dies,—“ as my Jessie did,”—she is carried to 
her grave by her friends, and a wreath with 
her gloves attached is hung in her memory 
in the church porch, as is also the custom in 
Italy. I myself saw 


“ The low beams with paper garlands hung, 
The gloves suspended by the garlands’ side.” 


Then he told me how, after the dead are bur- 
ied, there is a feast of funeral baked meats. 
“ Oh, they be foine feasts sometoimes!” he 
added, appreciatingly. Then the good man 
recalled the days gone by when he and his 
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fellow-villagers took turns in guarding, not 
the gates, for there were none, but the 
steep, narrow walled way leading up into 
the town, which one man might keep against 
an army. The sentinel of a night, armed with 
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wooden halberd, watched from curfew till 
cock-crow, and as he went home he placed 
his spear against the door of him who was 
nextto serve. “ And many toime oi’ve stud me 
turn. But it’s all doone noo!” he concluded. 
Then his wife, seeing I had a sympathetic ear 
to lend, came and poured into it stories of 
the white cricket, whose coming is sure death ; 
of the Gabriel hounds, which still tear through 
the streets and over the hills on windy nights , 
and of the Willy-o’-the-Wisp, who never 
ceases playing his pranks on the moor. I 
could almost imagine myself another Rip Van 
Winkle, but one during whose sleep the 
world had lost, not gained, a hundred years. 
Eyam lives in the past; Castleton, Pev- 
eril’s town, is all absorbed in the present. At 
least, so it was when I came to it the next 
day at noon. A “ wake,” not for the dead, 
but for the living, was in full blast. What 
particularly impressed me was the philoso- 
phy with which the merry-makers accepted 
weather calculated in every sense to dampen 
their enjoyment. It was raining with as much 
vigor as if it had never rained before. The 
booths and peep-shows set up along the one 
long street of the village, over which towers 
Peveril’s castle, were soaked, but they were 
crowded. The seats in the merry-go-round — 
the name seemed a mockery — were flooded, 
but they were filled with children in mackin- 
toshes and goloshes, as if pneumonia and 
sore throats were unknown evils; and the 
great organ ground out noise and water. In 
the shooting-gallery the paper young ladies 
were peeling off their original boards, and the 
paper drummer-boy was reduced to a mass 
of pulp; but champion riflers were cruelly 
rifling the hearts of the target lassies, and set- 
ting the drummer to drumming. The cricket- 
field near by was half under 
water; but cricketers were 
cricketing with unabated 
ardor, though they had to 
wade after the balls. Con- 
tinual rain has made the 
English stoical. However, 
I noticed that the tap-rooms 
were well patronized, and 
this could hardly have been 
due to the “ violinist and 
pianist,” so called by court- 
esy, who filled them with 
discord. 
What a climb I had up a 
steep hill on the other side of 
the town, a head-wind blow- 
ing all the way! I finally 
had to walk. But I was well 
repaid for my labors, for 
there was a splendid three- 
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mile coast down the other side through the 
woods and over the moors, and all the time I 
had great views of the country, away across 
into Wales. But that was nothing to the ride 
of twelve miles I took from Buxton to Mac- 
clesfield ; six miles up hill to the “ Cat and 
Fiddle,” without a dismount, and six miles 
coasting afterward, with my feet up nearly all 
the way. What cycler will not sympathize 
with my enjoyment ? 

The road from Castleton was very gay 
with wagons, drags, and omnibuses, full of 
people going to the “wake.” ‘There were 
farmers from the country and young fellows 
from the towns, fakirs, trickers, and tramps, 
who are always to be met with on such occa- 
sions. The beggars, too, were out in full force. 
I almost ran into a one-legged suppliant who 
leaned on his crutches by the roadside in 
statuesque repose. He looked as if he might 
have stepped out of a Rembrandt etching. 
“ Here,” said I, “we have the two extremes— 
a tripod and a tricycle,” and I gave him six- 
pence to let me sketch him. I have no doubt 
it was the first money he had legitimately 
earned since his crippled leg had become his 
capital in trade. A “ wake,” or country fair, 
is always the signal for the traveling popula- 
tion of England to begin or to resume their 
travels. Where they hide themselves when 
they are not on the roads is as much a mys- 
tery as is the whereabouts of flies in winter. 
But, like the flies, once they leave their hid- 
ing-place they appear in swarms. 

It was not until the last day of my run, 
however, that I met a detachment of the 
travelers par ¢minence. 1 was only a few 
miles from Chester at the time, and was feel- 
ing tired, as the day before I had made sixty 
miles. Riding at a reasonable pace down a 
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THE GYPSY TRAIN. 


shady lane, I overtook three or four gypsy 
girls, walking behind what I thought was one 


van. They, in their pleasant Egyptian fash- 
ion, chaffed me. There was something about 
my stockings and knee-breeches which did 
not quite satisfy their fastidious eyes; but I 
held my peace. I wanted to reconnoiter the 
entire family before acknowledging myself a 
pal from over the seas. I wheeled by the 
van. It was gorgeous with red and yellow 
decorations, and in shape unlike any I had 
ever seen. It was a small house on wheels. 
An old woman sat inside, and with her were 
many children. But lo! there was another 
van, and yet another and another, and more 
women and children without end. In front 
of the wagons was a long string of donkeys 
and ponies. The first carried a bell and was 
ridden by a small boy. Here was a whole 
tribe on the march! The children of Egypt 
with folded tents were journeying to a new 
land of promise. The picture they made was 
too good to lose. I hurried by the procession, 


and, turning suddenly around, prepared to 
make a rapid sketch ; but the ponies objected. 
With one accord they broke rank and scam- 
pered off in every direction. A cry of indig- 
nation came from the first wagon. 

“ Dikko ato bango mush! The grais se atrash 
of lester” |“ Look at the awkward man ; the 
horses are afraid of him”, an old hag-like crea- 
ture, who was crouched on the floor, explained 
to the men who ran up to see what was the 
matter; and she gave me a look of scorn in- 
tended to humiliate me into immediate flight 
or silvered apology. 

“ Parraco, Dye /” {Thank you, mother! 

I retorted with easy politeness; and in move il 
the donkeys were forgotten, and I became the 
center of attraction. 

“ Oh, dordi, dordi, but you're the first Romany 
Rye I ever dikked [saw] prasterin [riding] on 
a velocity!” 

“ And wot’s the cove a-stoppin’ of the ‘igh- 
way for?” a man, who had just come from 
the last wagon, asked savagely. He was tall 
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and powerful-looking, and his black hair was 
combed forward in two ringlets over his ears. 
He wore a fur cap and a brilliant red necker- 
chief. He had missed the scene of introduc- 
tion, and was prepared for a fight; but he 
got rather the worst of it. 

“ Tool yer chiv” |“ Hold your tongue” |, a 
gypsy brother answered, “ or I’ll let you have 
it aside the mui [mouth]. O Rye acai jius 
more Romanis {this gentleman here knows 
more Gypsy] than you and all the /ofi [peo- 
ple] in yer Zan [tent].” 

I had said but two words; but they were 
an open sesame to the hearts and good graces 
of the Romanies. 

My friends were going to turn off at the 
next lane. Would I come with them to tea, 
they asked, and were there many Egyptians 
in America, and did I know Walter Lovel, 
and old Dye Hearne, and Rhody? Then I 
told how I had drawn their pictures for a 
Romany Aye and Rani across the water, and 
how they had been put into a book, and all 
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the world had seen them. And are the Rye 
and Rani tache Roms [real gypsies], and could 
they dukker [tell fortunes]? they asked. 
Could they, indeed ? Well —rather! 

And so we talked, and when we came to 
the camping-place the tents were pitched, and 
we sat down to tea. The twilight deepened 
into darkness, and the stars were out, before 
I had finished telling them about the country 
where wood is still plentiful, and where the 
gypsy wanderer can always find a fan fo hatch 
[a corner to settle in]. 

“Kushto bak /” {Good luck to you!”’] they 
all called out after me ; and, loaded with the 
choicest blessings of Egypt, I departed from 
them and went on my way to Chester. 

The next day, clothed in the conventional 
tweed suit, and my tricycle committed to a 
cycle agent for repairs, I returned to civiliza- 
tion, to railroads, tennis-courts, windmill- 
crowned Birkenhead, and thence to common- 
place Liverpool. 


SERVITUDE. 


And served with him yet seven other years.— Genesis, XXIX., 30. 


ALL-LoveLy Art, stern Labor’s fair-haired child, 
Long have I served thy sullen sire for thee, 
Among the mountains watching faithfully 

His flocks in summer, and in autumn mild 

On the wide plain I saw the sheaves up-piled, 
Shining in sunset like a golden sea; 

While in the distance, on the flowery lea, 
From your white tent you beckoned and you smiled. 


Ah, seven years more will find me old and gray, 
A lover wearied with a vigil long, 
A singer crying in a later day 


The wand’ring echoes of forgotten song, — 
But tho’ the wnnkles gather on my brow, 
Thou wilt be lovely then, as thou art now! 


E. J. McPhelim. 
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STORY OF 


MONTEREY. 


“SHE BURIED HER LITTLE FACE IN TIO TADEO’S PUDGY SHOULDER. 


WHEN the Conde de Monterey, being then 
Viceroy of this gracious realm of New Spain, 
sent his viceregal commissioners, attended by 
holy priests, up into the northern country to 
choose a site for an outpost city, there was 


found no spot more beautiful, none more 
worthy to be crowned, than this where the 
city of Monterey stands to-day. And so 
the commissioners halted beside the noble 
spring, the oo de agua, that gushes out from 
its tangle of white pebbles in what now is the 
very heart of the town; and the priests set up 
the sacred cross and sang a sweet song of 
praise and thankfulness to the good God who 
had so well guided them to where they would 
be; and the colonists entered in and pos- 
sessed the land. 

This all happened upon a fair day now close 
upon three hundred years gone by. From 
century to century the city has grown, yet 
always in accord with the lines established by 
its founders. The houses a-building now are 
as the houses built three hundred years ago; 
and, going yet farther into the past, as the 
houses which were built by the Moors when 
they came into the Gothic peninsula, bring- 
ing with them the life and customs of a land 


that even then was old. So it has come to 
pass that the traveler who sojourns here— 
having happily left behind him on the farther 
side of the Rio Grande the bustle and con- 
fusion and hurtful toil of this overpowering 
nineteenth century—very well can believe 
himself transported back to that blessed time 
and country in which the picturesque was 
ranked above the practical, and in which not 
the least of human virtues was the virtue of 
repose. 

Very beautiful is the site of Monterey : its 
noble flanking mountains, the Silla and the 
Mitras, are east and west of it ; its grand ram- 
part, the Sierra Madre, sweeps majestically 
from flank to flank to the southward, and its 
outlying breastwork, a range of far-away blue 
peaks, is seen mistily off in the north. And 
the city is in keeping with its setting. The 
quaint, mysterious houses, inclosing sunny 
gardens and tree-planted court-yards; the 
great cathedral where, in the dusk ‘of evening 
at vespers, one may see each night new won- 
ders, Rembrandt-like, beautiful, in light and 
shade; the church of St. Francis, and the 
old ruined church beside it—built, first of 
all, in honor of the saint who had guided the 
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Viceroy’s commissioners so well; the bowery 
plaza, with the great dolphin-fountain in its 
center, and the A/asue/as, also with fountains 
and tree-clad; the narrow streets; the old-time 
market-place, alive with groups of buyers and 
sellers fit to make glad a painter’s heart —all 
these picturesque glories, together with many 
more, unite to make the perfect picturesque- 
ness of Monterey. 

Yet Pancha, who had been born in Monte- 
rey, and who never had been but a league 
away from it in the whole seventeen years of 
her life-time, did not know that the city in 
which she lived was picturesque at all. She 
did know, though, that she loved it very 
dearly. Quite the saddest time that she had 
ever passed through was the week that she 
had spent once at the Villa de Guadalupe—a 
league away to the eastward, at the Silla’s foot 
—with her Aunt Antonia. It was not that #a 
Antonia was not good to her, nor that life at 
the Villa de Guadalupe—as well conducted 
a little town, be it said, with as quaint a little 
church, as you will find in the whole State of 
Nuevo Leon—was not pleasant in its way ; 
but it was that she longed for her own home. 
And when, coming back at last to the city, 
perched on the forward portion of “#0 Tadeo’s 
burro, she peeped over the durro’s long ears 
—at the place where the road turns suddenly 
just before it dips to cross the valley—and 
caught sight once more of the dome of the 
cathedral, and the clock-tower of the market- 
house, and the old Bishop’s palace on its hill 
in the far background, with the Mitras rising 
beyond, and a flame of red and gold above 
the Sierra left when the sun went down,— 
when Pancha’s longing eyes rested once more 
on all these dear sights of home, she buried 
her little face in 4 Tadeo’s pudgy shoulder 
and fairly sobbed for joy. 

Many a person, though, coming a stranger 
and with a stranger’s prejudices into this 
gentle, lovely Mexican land, would have 
thought Pancha’s love of home quite incom- 
prehensible; for her home, the house in 
which she dwelt, was not lovely to eyes brought 
up with a rigorous faith in right angles and 
the monotonous regularity of American city 
walls. In point of fact, persons of this sort 
might have held — and, after their light, with 
some show of justice —that Pancha’s home 
was not a house at all. 

Crossing the city of Monterey from west to 
east is a little valley, the arroyo of Santa 
Lucia, into which, midway in its passage, 
comes through another arroyo of a few hundred 
yards in length the water from the ojo de agua 
—the great spring whereat the Conde’s com- 
missioners paused content, and beside which 
the holy fathers sang songs of praise. Along 
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both banks of these two little valleys grow 
trees, and canebrakes, and banana groves, 
and all manner of bushes and most pleasant 
grass; and in among the bushes and trees, 
here and there, are little huts of wattled golden 
cane overlaid with a thatch of brown. And 
it was in one of these jaca/s, standing a stone’s 
throw below the causeway that crosses the 
arroyo of the ojo de agua, upon the point of 
land that juts out between the two vaileys 
before they become one, that Pancha was 
born, and where most contentedly she lived. 
Over the jaca/ towered a great pecan-tree ; 
anda banana grew graciously beside it,anc back 
of it was a huddle of feathery, waving canes. 
Truly it was not a grand home, but Pancha 
loved it; nor would she have exchanged it 
even for one of the fine houses whose stone 
walls you could see above and beyond it, 
showing grayly through the green of the trees. 

For nearly all the years of her little life the 
love of the beautiful city of Monterey, of her 
poor little home that yet was so dear to her, 
of the good father and mother who had cared 
for her so well since she came to them from 
the kind God who sends beautiful children 
into the world, for her little brother and sister, 
the twins Antonio and Antonia, who gave a 
world of trouble,— for they were sad pickles, 
— but who repaid her by a world of childish 
lovingness for her care: for nearly all her life 
long these loves had sufficed to fill and to 
satisfy Pancha’s heart. But within a year 
now a new love, a love that was stronger 
and deeper than all of these put together, had 
come to her and had grown to be a past of 
her life. And Pancha knew, down in the 
depths of her heart, that this love had be- 
gun on the very first day that her eyes had 
rested upon Pepe’s gallant figure and hand- 
some face—the day when Pepe, having 
been made captain of a brave company of 
contrabandistas, had come up to Monterey to 
partake of the Holy Sacrament at Easter, and 
to be blessed by his old father, and to receive 
the congratulations of his friends. 

Pancha’s father, Cristébal, a worthy carga- 
dor who never in the whole twenty years that 
he had discharged the responsible duties of 
his calling had lost or injured a single article 
confided to his care, and old Manuel, who 
held the honorable position of sereno—a 
member of the night-watch — in the city of 
Monterey, had known each other from a time 
long before Pancha was born; and from a 
full understanding of each other’s good qual- 
ities. and from certain affinities and common 
tastes, the two old fellows had come in the 
course of years to be the closest friends. 
Cristébal the cargador — better known, being 
a little bandy-legged man, as Tobalito — was 
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scarcely less delighted than was Manuel him- 
self when Pepe —a motherless lad who had 
grown to manhood in the care of a good 
aunt — came up from his home in Tamaulipas 
that Easter-tide to tell of his good fortune. 
The boy was a gallant boy, they both agreed, 
—as they drank his health more times than 
was quite good for them in Paras brandy of 
the best, on which never a “aco of duty had 
been paid,—and before him had opened now 
a magnificent future. Being a captain of con- 
trabandistas at twenty-two, what might he 
not be. at thirty? His fortune was assured ! 
And old Catalina shared in this joy of her 
husband’s and of her husband’s friend, and 
drank also, relishingly, a little mug of brandy 
to Pepe’s good fortune — present and to come. 
Even the twins, Antonio and Antonia, entered 
into the spirit of the festive occasion, and 
manifested their appreciation of it by refrain- 
ing from signal mischief for the space of a 
whole hour: at the end of which period 
Pancha, perceiving that they were engaged 
in imitating the process of washing clothes in 
the stream, and judging rightly that the ear- 
nestness of their operations boded no good, 
was just in time to rescue the yellow cat from 
a watery grave. 

And it was on this happy day, as Pancha 
knew afterward, that her love for Pepe first 
began. 

This was a year past, now; and for many 
months Pancha had been gladdened by the 
knowledge that her love was returned— 
though, as yet, this sweet certainty had not 
come to her in words. Indeed, during the 
past twelvemonth Pepe had been but little 
in Monterey. As became a young captain of 
contrabandistas who longed to prove that he 
deserved to wear his spurs, his time had been 
passed for the most part in making handsome 
dashes from the Zona Libre into the interior. 
Already the fame of his brilliant exploits was 
great along the frontier; already to the luck- 
less officers of the contraresguardo his name 
was a mocking and a reproach. What with 
his knowledge of the mountain paths and 
hiding-places, his boldness and his prudence, 
his information— coming it might be treason 
to say from where, but always exact and 
trustworthy — of where the revenue people 
would be at any hour of any day or night, 
the contraresguardo seemed to have no more 
chance of catching him than they had of 
catching the wind of heaven or the moon 
itself. 

Once, indeed, Pepe had a narrow escape. 
At the outskirts of Lampazos word came to 
him that the customs guard was at his very 
heels. There was no hiding-place near; to 
run for it with a train of heavily laden durros 
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was of no earthly use at all; to run for it 
without the durros would have been a dis- 
grace. And Pepe did not attempt to run. 
As fast as they could be driven he drove the 
burros into the town, and halted them in 
squads of three and four at friendly houses ; 
spoke a word or two at each door, and then 
galloped off with his men into the outer wil- 
derness of chaparra/. And when, ten minutes 
later, the men of the contraresguardo came 
flourishing into Lampazos, certain of victory 
at last, not a vestige of the contrabando could 
they find! True, in the fatios of a dozen 
houses were certain weary-looking durros 
whose backs were warm, and near them were 
pack-saddles which were warm also; but what 
had been upon those pack-saddles no man 
could surely say. The explanation vouch- 
safed that the lading had been fire-wood was 
not, all things considered, wholly satisfactory ; 
but it could not be disproved. And as the 
possession of warm pack-saddles and warm- 
backed éurros is not an indictable offense even 
in Mexico, the contraresguardo could do noth- 
ing better in the premises than swear with 
much heartiness and ride sullenly away. And 
to the honor of Lampazos be it said that 
when, in due course of time, Pepe returned 
and withdrew his éurro-train from the town, 
not a single package of the cantrabando had 
been stolen or lost! 

So Pepe, by his genius and his good luck, 
proved his right to wear his spurs. And the 
merchants of the interior held him in high 
esteem; and people generally looked upon 
him as a rising young man; and Pancha, 
who read aright the story told by his bold yet 
tender brown eyes, suffered herself to love 
this gallant captain of contrabandistas with all 
her heart. 

Yet while this was the first time that Pancha 
had loved, it was not the first time that love 
had been given her. A dozen young fellows, 
as everybody knew, and as even she, though 
quite to herself, demurely acknowledged, were 
in love with her to their very ears. One or 
two of them had gone so far, indeed, as to 
open communications, through proper repre- 
sentatives, for the rare favor of her hand. 
The most earnest, though the least demon- 
strative of these, was a certain captain in the 
contraresguardo, by name Pedro; a good fel- 
low in his way, but quite shut out beyond 
the pale of reputable society, of course, by 
his unfortunate calling. 

Naturally Pancha never was likely to think 
very seriously of loving Pedro; yet pity for 
him, acting on her gentle heart, had made 
her in some sort his friend. It was not alto- 
gether his fault that he was an officer of the 
contraresguardo,and other people besides Pan- 
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cha believed that but for this blight upon him 
a good career might have been his. But luck 
had been against Pedro from the very day 
of his birth ; for when he was born his mother 
died, and a little later his father died also. 
Being thus left lonely in the world, he fell 
into the keeping of his uncle, Padre Juan, a 
grim priest who, having lost all happiness in 
life himself, saw little reason why he should 
seek to make the lives of others glad. Dis- 
mally the boy grew up in this narrow, cheer- 
less home. The Padre fain would have made 
of him a priest also ; but against this fate Pe- 
dro rebelled, and accepted, while yet a boy, the 
alternative means of livelihood that his uncle 
offered him in the service of the contra- 
resguardo. 

As his rebellion against his proposed induc- 
tion into the priesthood showed, the boy had 
strong stuff in him. He had a mighty will of 
his own. And there was this in common be- 
tween him and his grim uncle: a stern re- 
solve, when duty was clear, to do duty and 
nothing else. Therefore it came to pass that 
Pedro, being entered into the hateful service 
of the customs preventive force, presently 
was recognized by his superiors as one of the 
very few men of the corps who, in all ways, 
were trustworthy ; and as trustworthiness is 
the rarest of virtues in the contraresguardo,— 
a service so hated that usually only men of 
poor spirit will enter it at all,— his constant 
loyalty brought him quick promotion as its 
just reward. Yet Pedro had no happiness in 
his advancement. Each step upward, as he 
very well knew, was earned at the cost of 
greater hatred and contempt. Those who 
would have been his friends, had the lines of 
his life fallen differently, were his enemies. 
Nowhere could he hope to find kindliness and 
love. Therefore he grew yet more stern and 
silent, and yet more earnestly gave himself to 
the full discharge of the duty that was sacred 
to him because it was his duty, but that in 
his heart he abhorred. Nor did he ever waver 
in his faithfulness until, coming to know Pan- 
cha, his chilled heart was warmed by her 
sweet looks of friendliness, the first that ever 
he had known; and, as fate decreed, the 
force of duty found arrayed against it the 
force of love. 

Pancha had a tender, gentle nature, in 
which was great kindliness ; and before she 
knew Pepe there was some little chance, per- 
haps, that in sheer pity of his forlornness she 
might have given Pedro her love. This, of 
course, showed how weak and how thoughtless 
Pancha was ; how ignorant of the feelings of 
society ; how careless of the good opinion of 
the world. To be sure, the possibility of her 
loving Pedronever passed beyonda possibility ; 
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but that it went so far counted for a great 
deal to him, to whom, in all his life, no single 
gleam nor even faintest hope of love had ever 
come. The gentle glance or two which she 
had cast him in her compassionate sorrow for 
his friendlessness sank down into the depths 
of Pedro’s heart, and bred there for her that 
great love —tender, yet almost stern in 
its fierce intensity —to which only a pas- 
sionate, repressed nature can give birth. 
And through the year that passed after Pepe 
had gained his captaincy, and at the same 
time Pancha’s favor, Pedro's love had grown 
yet stronger and deeper,-— growing the more, 
perhaps, because it was so hopeless and so 
deeply hid; but Pancha, whose very life 
was wrapped in Pepe’s now, had almost 
ceased to remember that such a person as 
this rueful captain of the contraresguardo 
lived. 

Still another life-thread was interwoven 
with the life-threads of these three. Dearest 
of Pancha’s girl-friends was Chona,— for so 
was shortened and softened her stately name, 
Ascencion,— daughter of a /efador whose 
jacal was near by, and with whom her father 
had long been on friendly terms. 

A grand creature was this Chona, daugh- 
ter of the aador. The simple folk among 
whom she lived called her “ La Reina,” and 
her majestic beauty made her look indeed 
a queen. Yet was she not loved by those 
among whom she lived. Her nature was as 
imperious as her beauty was imperial, and, 
save only Pancha, there was none who called 
her friend. Because of their very unlikeness, 
these two were drawn together. Pancha had 
for Chona an enthusiastic devotion; and 
Chona graciously accepted the homage ren- 
dered as her queenly nght. In the past year, 
though, since Pepe’s triumphal visit to Mon- 
terey, a change had come over Chona that 
was beyond the understanding of Pancha’s 
simple, loving heart. She no longer re- 
sponded — even in the fitful fashion that had 
been her wont—to Pancha’s lovingness. 
She was moody ; at times she was even harsh. 
More than once Pancha, chancing to turn 
upon her suddenly, had surprised in her eyes 
a look that seemed born of hate itself. This 
change was grievous and strange to Pancha ; 
but it troubled her less than it would have 
done a year before. For now her whole heart 
was bright with gladness in her love of Pepe, 
and with the glad hope that his love was 
given her in return. 

So, for Pancha at least, the time passed 
blithely on. Her mood of compassion for 
Pedro was forgotten, and her loss of Chona’s 
friendship — if ever she had possessed it — 
caused her no great sorrow ; and all because 
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her love for Pepe filled to overflowing her 
loving heart. 


Tus was the way that matters stood the 
next Easter, when Pepe again came up to 
Monterey to take part in the blessed services 
of the church, to see again his old father, and 
again to receive graciously the congratula- 
tions of his friends. 

And this time Pepe told his love to Pancha 
in words. In the warm twilight of the spring 
evening — being followed, as custom in Mex- 
ico prescribes, by the discreet “a Antonia, 
also come into Monterey for the Easter fes- 
tival — they walked slowly among the bushes 
and trees lining the bank of the oo de agua, 
passed beneath the arch of the causeway, and 
stood beside the broad, clear pool where the 
water of the great spring pauses a little be- 
fore it flows outward to the stream. It was 
on this very spot, say the legends of the town, 
that the good Franciscan fathers, three hun- 
dred years ago, set up the holy cross and 
sang their song of thankfulness and praise. 

And here it was— while the discreet “a 
Antonia manifested hef discretion by stand- 
ing where she could watch closely, yet could 
not hear—that to Pancha were whispered 
the sweetest words that ever she had heard, 
that ever she was to hear. In her memory 
dwelt for a little while joyously the picture 
of the dark water at her feet that, a little 
beyond, grew duskily green with aquatic 
plants; the massive stone causeway that cast 
a shadow upon them in the waning light 
reflected from the red sky beyond the Mitras 
crest ; the trees beside the spring swaying a 
little in the gentle evening wind ; the hush over 
all of the departing day. Very dear to Pancha 
was the memory of this picture—until, in the 
same setting, came another picture, ghastly, 
terrible, that made the place more hornible to 
her than the crazing horror of a dream. But 
the future was closed to her, happily, and in 
her heart that Easter evening was only a per- 
fect happiness and a perfect love. 

Later, when they went back to the jaca/ of 
wattled cane, there was great rejoicing among 
the older folk that Pepe’s suit had sped so 
well. It was not, of course, a surprise to any- 
body, this suit of his. In point of fact, it all 
had been duly settled beforehand between 
the two old men,— as a well-conducted love 
affair in Mexico properly must be,— and this 
dramatic climax to it was a mere nominal 
concession to Pepe’s foreign tastes, acquired 
through much association with Americanos 
upon the frontier. So, the result being satis- 
factory, the Paras brandy was brought forth 
again, and toasts were drunk to Pepe’s and 
Pancha’s long happiness. And these were 
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followed by toasts to the success— though 
that was assured in advance, of course — of 
a great venture in which Pepe was about to 
engage ; a venture that infallibly was to make 
him a rich man. 

The scheme that Pepe had devised was 
worthy of himself. Its basis was an arrange- 
ment — made who shall say how ? — that all 
the forces of the contraresguardo and rurales 
should be sent on a wild-goose chase into 
the mountains, and sent far enough to make 
sure that they should stay in the mountains 
for a whole night and a whole day. And, 
the coast being thus cleared, it was the pur- 
pose of this daring captain of contrabanaistas 
to come up from the Zona Libre with not one, 
but with three great trains of durros laden 
with contrabando, and to bring these trains, ir 
sections and under cover of darkness, actually 
into the city of Monterey! Further, to make 
quite sure that in the city he should meet 
with no hindrance to the execution of his 
plans, he had arranged that at the hour his 
trains were to enter from the east, a saca/ 
should be set on fire over in the western 
suburb. Fires occur but rarely in Monterey, 
and when one does occur all the town flocks 
to see it: it is better than a festa. It was a 
stroke of genius on Pepe’s part to think 
of this diversion; and the man who owned 
the doomed jaca/— one of Pepe’s band who 
himself had a share in the venture — was 
eager to put so brilliant a plan into execution. 
Indeed, to insure success a dozen jaca/s might 
have been profitably consumed, for the cow- 
trabando was to be exceptionally rich in qual- 
ity as well as great in quantity, and the profit 
upon it would be something that to such 
simple-minded folk as Manuel and Tobalito 
and Catalina seemed almost fabulous. 

The very risk of the venture, as Pepe 
pointed out, constituted its safety. In the 
mountains there was a chance at any time of 
a fight, but in the city streets there was liter- 
ally nobody to fear—‘“ unless the serenes 
should turn contraresguardo /” he suggested ; 
whereat there was much cheerful laughter, 
that of the honest sereno Manuel being loud- 
est of all. 

The Zador, Tobalito’s trusted friend, hear- 
ing the sounds of festivity and snuffing the 
Paras brandy from afar off, came in to join 
them ; and being informed of the happy issue 
of Pepe’s love affair, and of Pepe’s noble proj- 
ect, he gladly joined in drinking the double 
toast and in adding his good wishes to theirs. 
So they made merry over their hopeful pros- 
pects ; and even when the twins, Antonio and 
Antonia, succeeded in an unwatched moment 
in possessing themselves of the precious bottle 
of Paras brandy, and thereafter, to their great 
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joy, emptied a considerable portion of it over 
the unfortunate yellow cat, a mere desultory 
spanking was deemed to be a meet atonement 
for the act. 

So Pepe rode lightly out from Monterey, 
and behind him rode not black care, but 
brightest joy, and after him went good wishes 
and great love. When he came again he 
would be rich, and— dearer than all other 
riches— Pancha would be his. Truly, a young 
fellow of three and twenty, who had carved 
his own way to so brave a fortune, might well 
rejoice within himself; and Pepe did rejoice 
with all his heart. As he rode down the 
valley —the valley that is scarred by the 
railroad now — his thoughts ran back pleas- 
antly over the past few years of hard work in 
his profession; over his many successes tar- 
nished by not a single serious failure; and 
still more pleasantly his thoughts ran forward 
into the future, when all his toil was to re- 
ceive, over and above a liberal compensation, 
a most sweet reward. One more deal in the 
game that he knew so well how to play, and 
all the stakes would be his. No wonder that 
Pepe’s heart was glad within him; that his 
soul was filled with joy. 

Yet Pancha, left behind in Montesey to 
wait while Pepe worked, was sorrowful. As 
sometimes happens to us when we are con- 
fronted by the certainty of great happiness, 


she was possessed by a gloomy sadness that 
came of dark forebodings in her mind. The 
very greatness and sureness of this happiness 


awed her into doubt. She knew that to take 
her good fortune in this faint-hearted way 
was not wise in itself, and was not what Pepe 
would approve; and that she might please 
Pepe she berated herself roundly and tried to 
laugh away her fears — though they scarcely 
amounted to fears, being but shadowy doubts 
and unshaped thoughts in which always was 
a tinge of nameless dread. But scolding her- 
self and laughing at herself were equally un- 
availing ; therefore she betook herself to that 
refuge which is dear to women the world 
over, but which especially is dear to women 
in Roman Catholic lands—the refuge of 
prayer. 

A placid, holy place is the church of San 
Francisco in Monterey. It stands upon a 
quiet street, the Calle de San Francisco, where 
little travel or noise of traffic ever comes, and 
about it always is an atmosphere of sacred 
rest. On one side of it is the ruin of the old, 
old church where, near three hundred years 
ago, the colonists sent northward by the 
Conde de Monterey first met within church 
walls to offer up to God their sacrifice of 
praise and prayer for the grace shown to 
them in bringing them within so fair a land. 
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On the other side is the old convent, where 
long the good Franciscans dwelt, and whence 
they went forth to save poor heathen souls. 
The convent is deserted now, but holy mem- 
ories live on in it, and sanctify its silent, sunny 
cloister and its still, shady cells. And cl: 
beside the convent grows a single stately 
palm, larger and more beautiful than any 
other palm in all the country round. The 
old church is shadowy within, and a faint smell 
of incense hangs always in the dusky air. 
The floor is laid in panels of heavy wood, 
worn smooth by the knees of the five gener- 
ations which have worshiped there, and be- 
neath each panel is a grave. Reverently do 
the Mexicans believe that thrice blessed is 
the rest in death of him who sleeps within 
the earth made consecrate by bearing on its 
breast the house of God. 

So it was to this old church, the church of 
her patron saint, whose name she bore, that 
Pancha came to pray that Pepe might pros- 
per in his gallant adventure, and that the 
happiness in store for both of them might not 
be wrecked by evil chance. To pass from the 
heat and glare of the April sunshine into the 
cool, dark church was in itself a refreshment 
and a rest. Save an old woman or two, slowly 
and wearily moving from station to station 
and slowly and wearily at each station re- 
peating her form of prayer, the church was 
deserted; and in the quiet corner near the 
chancel rail where Pancha knelt, far away 
from the mumbling old women, there was a 
perfect quiet, a holy peace. Her prayer was a 
little simple prayer: only that the good Saint 
Francis would keep Pepe safe from all harm, 
and that the contrabando might not be cap- 
tured, and that she and Pepe might be mar- 
ried as they had planned to be, and might 
live on in happiness together to a good old 
age. When she had made her prayer she 
knelt on for a long while, dreamily thinking 
of the Saint’s goodness and of his mighty 
power to guard and save. And, as she knelt 
there, gradually faith and hope came back 
again into her heart, and the conviction grew 
strong within her that the blessed saint had 
heard her prayer and had sent to her this 
comforting for assurance that it should be 
granted to the full. So at last, heartened and 
quieted, she came out once more into the 
April sunshine. Yet, even as she left the 
church there passed before the sun a cloud. 
Pancha, whose mind was full of happy 
thoughts, did not perceive this cloud. 


se 


Tuat day in Monterey one other heart was 
troubled, but to it came not peace nor rest. 
Much to her surprise, Pancha — standing 
near the causeway over which Pepe gallantly 
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had ridden forth upon his brave adventure, 
her heart full of love and hope and fear— had 
felt an arm about her neck, and turning had 
found Chona by her side. In her tender 
mood this mark of affection from the friend 
whom she had deemed lost had moved 
her greatly, and with little urging she told to 
Chona the sweet happiness that at last cer- 
tainly was hers; and wondered to see the 
look of hate— there could be no mistaking it 
now — that came flashing into Chona’s eyes. 

“And he loves a pitiful thing like you / 
Loves you, when he might— go! you are 
no friend of mine!” 

In Chona’s voice there was a ring of bitter 
contempt that lost itself, with the abrupt 
change, in yet more bitter rage. With an 
angry push that almost threw Pancha into 
the water, she turned, sprang up the bank, 
and disappeared among the trees. So was 
Pancha made yet more sorrowful, and yet 
more gladly turned to the holy church for 
rest and comfort in prayer. 

For Chona there was no comfort. Her 
brain was in a whirl, and in her heart was 
only wretchedness. The fate had come to 
her that for months past she had known must 
be hers; yet now that it actually had over- 
taken her, she resented it as though it were 
a sudden and unexpected blow. Against hope 


she had hoped to win Pepe’s love — and now 
all hope was dead, and she knew that her 
chance of having him for her very own was 


lost forever. Still worse was it that the love 
which she longed for so hungrily should go to 
another. This was more than she could bear. 
Pepe’s death, she felt, would have caused her 
a pain far less poignant—for she herself eas- 
ily could have died, too. But Pepe lost to her 
arms, and won to the arms of such a poor, 
spiritless creature as this Pancha, was an insult 
that made greater the injury done her a thou- 
sand-fold. Her fierce love was turned in a 
moment to fiercer hate ; and from hate is but 
a single step to revenge. 

That night, when the 4#ador came home, 
—and in good spirits, for he had sold his 
wood well,—he told Chona gleefully of the 
grand project that Pepe had on foot; of the 
clever scheme by which the customs people 
were to be tricked; of the fine fortune that 
surely was coming to the captain of contra- 
bandistas now as a fitting culmination of his 
gallant career. 

After her father, with a prodigious yawn, 
had ended his narration and had betaken him- 
self to sleep, for a long while Chona sat there 
in the open space before the jaca/ alone with 
her own thoughts. In the darkness and still- 
ness — for only the low, soft nppling of the 
water broke in upon the peacefulness of night 
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— the longing for revenge that possessed her 
slowly took form in her mind. The hours 
passed swiftly as she brooded upon her wrong 
and upon the means that she had chosen to 
compass vengeance. When at last she arose 
and went into the jaca/, the morning star 
shone bright above the twin peaks of the 
Silla, and the whole mountain stood out 
sharply, a huge black mass, against the clear, 
pale light of the eastern sky. 

Yet the morning still was young when 
Chona—her father meanwhile having started 
with the durro for the mountains— went down 
to the barracks of the contraresguardoand asked 
of the sentinel on duty permission to see the 
capitan, Pedro. The sentinel smiled as he 
dispatched a messenger with her request, 
and thought what a lucky fellow the capitan 
Pedro was, to be sure. 

“Come to me quickly in the Alameda,” 
said Chona, when Pedro had joined her. “I 
can tell you of a great plan that the smug- 
glers have on foot — and also of a matter very 
near to your own heart.” Without waiting 
for an answer, she turned sharply and walked 
rapidly away. 

Perceiving that she was much excited, 
Pedre did not doubt that Chona had in- 
formation of importance to give him; and his 
experience had taught him that the treachery of 
jealous woman was not a thing that the cus- 
toms preventive service could afford to de- 
spise. To the personal part of her address he 
did not give a second thought. Without re- 
turning to the barracks, he set off at once 
for the Alameda. The sentinel, lazily watch- 
ing the two retreating figures, smiled again, 
and said to himself, “ Aha! my little captain 
is a lucky man to-day!” 

It is a good mile from the barracks to the 
Alameda. Chona covered the distance rap- 
idly. As she entered the ragged pleasure- 
ground, she turned to make sure that Pedro 
was following her, and then crossed it quickly 
and disappeared through a gap in a hedge 
beyond. When Pedro passed through the 
gap he found her seated on the ground be- 
tween the bushy screen and the cane-field 
that it inclosed. They were remote from all 
houses, from all curious ears; for the Ala- 
meda, being but a forlorn place, has few vis- 
itors. 

She motioned him to a seat beside her, and 
said, hurriedly : 

“The capitan Pepe will bring three great 
trains of contrabando on Friday night into 
Monterey.” 

“Yes. He is your lover?” 

She flashed her glittering black eyes on him 
savagely. “It is no affair of yours who my 
lover may be. But I will tell you this: Pepe 
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is the lover of Tobalito’s Pancha—the girl 
whom you love.” 

She marked with satisfaction how he 
winced under her words, the gleam of anger 
that came into his eyes. But, without giving 
him time to speak, she went on rapidly to tell 
of Pepe's plan, and with a clearness and pre- 
cision that left no room for doubting that she 
told the truth. Her excitement increased as 
she spoke. Her black eyes grew blacker as 
the pupils dilated; her breath came short as 
her bosom rose and fell tremblingly; twice or 
thrice she pressed her hand upon her heart. 
As she ended she sprang to her feet and 
held erect her superb form. Her eyes gleamed 
with the anger of hate, her hands were 
clinched, her guardedly low voice quivered 
with a passionate energy. 

“ T have betrayed him into your hands, even 
as he has betrayed my offered love. Take 
him! Kill him! He has only my hate. And 
remember, it is he who has won from you 
Pancha’s love. He must die!” In an instant 
she had plunged into the thicket of canes. 
For a few moments the rustling of the leaves 
sounded hissingly as ‘she fleetly pushed her 
way between them; the sound grew fainter; 
presently it faded out of hearing, and all was 
still. 

Pedro stood for awhile motionless, vacant- 
ly staring at the place in the cane-thicket, 
still marked by the swaying leaves, where she 
had disappeared. Then slowly he passed 
through the gap in the hedge, and slowly 
walked across the Alameda. When he came 
to the circle of stone benches he sat down 
wearily. He did not in the least particular 
doubt the truth of what Chona had told him; 
and because he knew so surely that it all was 
true a great sorrow weighed upon him, a cruel 
conflict arose in his heart. Chona had told 
him too much. Had she told him only of 
Pepe’s plans, her purpose would have been 
easily gained ; for in a strictly professional and 
matter-of-course way he would have crushed 
the smugglers’ scheme effectually, and prob- 
ably the smugglers with it. Chona, judging 
his nature by her own, had overshot her mark. 
The very fact that Pepe was Pancha’s lover, that 
his ruin would be her misery, that his death 
might also be her death, made Pedro—for the 
first and last time in his life—regard his duty 
falteringly. For his love for Pancha was so 
loyal, so utterly unselfish, that even this very 
love he was ready to sacrifice for her; ready, 
for her happiness’ sake, to yield her to an- 
other’s arms. The question that now confronted 
him was whether or not he could sacrifice for 
Pancha his honor. 

_ What made this cruel strait in which Pedro 
found himself crueller still was the certainty 
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that should he save his honor no one at all 
(yet it was only Pancha of whom he 
thought) would believe that in capturing Pepe 
he had been prompted by any higher motive 
than revenge. Should Pepe be harmed, Pan- 
cha would hate him; should Pepe be killed,— 
and the chances favored this issue, for Pepe 
was a man who far rather would die than sur- 
render,—Pancha would turn from him in hor- 
ror, as a loathsome creature too base even to 
die. These thoughts went whirlingly through 
Pedro’s mind, and there came to him no safe 
issue from his perplexity. Toward which- 
ever of the two paths before him he turned, he 
saw standing a figure with a drawn sword: 
Love barred the way of Honor; Honor |)arred 
the way of Love. 

At last, the conflict still continuin 
breast, he slowly arose from his seat 
stone bench, and slowly walked back 
town ; but he took the streets by the |! 
and the market-place, thus leaving the «rreye 
of the oo de agua far out of his path. As he 
entered the barracks the sentinel looked at 
him curiously. “ Oho! there has been a quar- 
rel,” he thought. “ To quarrel with ‘ La Reina,’ 
my little captain must be a very great fool!” 

The noise and confusion, the loud talking 
and coarse laughter of the barracks jarred on 
Pedro, and presently he went out again. 
Walking without purpose, he retraced uncon- 
sciously his steps toward the Alameda. Then, 
finding of a sudden an object, he walked on 
rapidly until the shady lanes beyond the Ala- 
meda were traversed and he stood at the gate 
of the Campo Santo. Reverently he entered 
between the stone pillars of the gate-way and 
stood in the presence of the holy dead. 

In a shady corner of the old grave-yard he 
seated himself upon a stone that had fallen 
from the wall, and took up again resolutely 
the problem that he had to solve. There in 
the perfect peace and stillness, with only the 
dead about him for witnesses, the great battle 
of his life was fought and won. His own 
faith in his manhood came back to him and 
gave him strength ; the doubt and trouble were 
cast out of his soul; a steadfast light shone 
clearly upon the way that he must go. And 
the silent counselors around him confirmed 
his choice. By the very utterness of their 
silence, as it seemed to him, they were as 
strong voices declaring that Love is but the 
dying daughter of Time, while Honor is the 
deathless son of Eternity. 

When he stood up, the fight ended, he 
was very pale, and sweat stood in great drops 
upon his forehead; but in every line of his 
figure was firmness. Erect and steadily — 
with something of the feeling, as he bethought 
him, that had upheld him once when leading 
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his men upon a most desperate charge — he 
marched between the graves and out again 
through the gate-way. His resolute step was 
in keeping with his resolute purpose. Love 
lowered her sword and fell back, conquered. 
The path of Honor was clear. 


Betnc cheered by her prayer and by the 
good saint’s promise that it should be granted, 
Pancha went home blithely and with a heart 
at rest. And further cheer came to her from 
her mother, the excellent Cat@ina. By pro- 
fession, this good Catalina was a /avandera. 
Hers was a vicarious virtue, for while her 
washing was endless, its visible results rarely 
had any perceptible connection with herself. 
Indeed, it is a fact that the washer-women of 
Mexico are upheld by so lofty a sense of their 
duty to their employers that only by the 
operation of some extraordinary law of chance 
is it that their own garments ever get washed 
at all. 

Down by the edge of the clear stream, in 
company with many other washer-women, 
Catalina practiced her honorable vocation, 
squatted upon the ground ard having in front 
of her a broad, flat stone. On this stone she 
soaped and rubbed and squeezed each sepa- 
rate garment until her fine knowledge of her 
art told her that cleanliness had-been achieved, 
and that for the perfecting of her work was 
needed only copious rinsing in the running 
stream. Close beside her, always, was a little 
fire, whereon rested a little boiler; and thence 
smoke and steam curled up together amidst 
the branches of the overhanging trees. On 
the low bushes near by were spread the dry- 
ing clothes; in the middle distance stood out 
the straw-thatched hut; and beyond, for back- 
ground, were trees and bushes and huts and 
half-hidden stone walls. And as near her as 
their perverse spirits would permit them to 
come were the twins, Antonio and Antonia, 
scantily clad or not clad at all, usually en- 
gaged in some small evil, or else basking like 
two little brown lizards in the sun. Some day 
an artist will come to Monterey who will 
paint Catalina at her work with all her pic- 
turesque surroundings; and if he paints the 
picture well, he will thereafter awake to find 
himself famous. 

Pancha, joining this group, and perfecting 
it by standing erect beside the bubbling boiler, 
was further cheered by Catalina’s confident 
talk concerning the certainty of Pepe’s suc- 
cess. Manuel had stopped at the jaca/ on his 
way homeward — coming sleepily back from 
his vigilant duties on the city watch — to 
leave the good news that a detachment of 
the contraresguardo really had been sent away 
early that morning toward Garcia — quite in 
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the opposite direction from that whence Pepe 
would come. There could be no doubt about 
this assuring fact, for one of his fellow serenos, 
being on duty near the barracks, actually had 
seen the force depart. So it was clear that the 
most important part of the promise made to 
Pepe by his employers had been fulfilled. 
The other part, the massing of the rurales 
in the wrong place at the critical moment, 
might now confidently be counted upon —and 
this made sure that Pepe would accomplish 
safely his unostentatious yet triumphal entry 
into Monterey. As became the prospective 
mother-in-law of the hero of this noble ad- 
venture, Catalina greatly rejoiced ; and Pancha, 
listening to such heartening news, was still 
more firmly convinced that the good Saint 
Francis had heard her prayer. 


But even while these comforting thoughts 
upheld the hopes of the watchers in Monte- 
rey, Chona’s treachery was doing its work. 
In the early morning of the third day after 
Pepe’s departure there had been a tough 
fight south of Lampazos—and the end of it 
was the capture by the contraresguardo of one 
of Pepe’s three trains. Broken by a sudden 
charge, the guard of smugglers was over- 
come; one or two were killed, half a dozen 
were captured, and the rest saved themselves 
by the speed of their horses and their knowl- 
edge of the mountain paths. The men of the 
contraresguardo were jubilant. But there was 
no joy in the heart of their captain. He had 
but the cold satisfaction of knowing that he 
had done his duty—and bitter he had found 
that duty to do. 

When the scattered éurres had been driven 
together, and their packs made fast again, 
the convoy set off southward ; for the capture 
had been made in the State of Nuevo Leon, 
and the contrabando would be turned into 
the custom-house at Monterey. Under the 
hot sun the train moved slowly along the 
valley ; so slowly that Pedro’s horse, outwalk- 
ing the short-stepping durros, carried him far 
in advance of his command. He was too 
deeply buried in his own thoughts to perceive 
his loneliness, and it was only when he 
reached the town of Salinas that he roused 
himself and found that his convoy was almost 
out of sight down the dusty, winding road. 
On the bluff above the Salinas River he teth- 
ered his horse to a tree, and sat down in the 
shade of the ferry-man’s hut to wait for his 
men to overtake him. The darguero speedily 
slunk away; but Pedro, heavy with his own 
heavy thoughts, took slight notice of his move- 
ments, save that he was glad to be left alone. 

A quarter of a mile from where he sat the 
road dipped into a recess behind a shoulder 
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of the mountain, and for a little space was 
lost to view. He watched the train until it 
entered this recess, and then, while waiting 
for it to reappear, he bowed his head upon 
his hand. His heart was very full of bitter- 
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four times as many men came out from behind 
the shoulder of the mountain in sharp pursuit. 
The pursued were bent low over the necks of 
their horses ; from the crowd of pursuers there 
came each instant a puff of smoke followed 
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ness. There was but little comfort for him in 
the fact that the train that he had captured 
had not been commanded by Pepe in person; 
for he knew that the precautions taken made 
the capture, either in the mountains or in 
Monterey, of the other two trains certain ; 
and not less certain was the capture or the 
killing of Pepe himself. Certainly Pepe’s for- 
tune, probably his life, already was as good 
is forfeited ; and with this forfeiture Pancha’s 
hope of happiness was gone! And the cruel 
part of it all was that Pancha ever must be- 
leve that he, willfully, revengefully, because 
she had kept back from him her love, had 
brought upon her this great misery. In the 
darkness that beset him he saw no way of 
hopeful light. He had saved his honor, but 
he had wrecked his heart. 

_A rattle of rifle-shots snapped short his 
lismal revery. As he sprang to his feet he 
saw a squad of his own people, a dozen or so, 
galloping up the road, and a moment later 
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by the sharp crack of the report; and each 
instant a horse fell, or ran wildly with empty 
saddle, as the balls went home. 

Pedro loosened his revolver in his belt and 
sprang to his horse. The darguere had become 
visible again, and was standing beside him; 
on his face was a malicious, yet not wholly 
unkindly grin. “Quick!” he said. “ Get 
into the boat. You yet have time.” As an 
officer of the contraresguardo he hated Pedro 
cordially : but he had no especial wish to see 
him shot down, now that the smugglers had 
recaptured the con/rabando and the fight was 
But Pedro already was mounted, and 
headed not toward the river, 
The darguero saw his 


won, 
his horse was 
but toward his men. 
purpose, and seized his bridle with a strong 
hand. 

“God! Sehor Captain, would you ride 
straight to your death ?” 

*“ Let loose, or I shoot!” 

Like a flash Pedro’s revolver was drawn and 
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cocked and within an inch of the darguero’s 
head. 

“ You are a fool, a madman! Go!” And 
the man staggered aside as the horse, bound- 
ing forward, sharp stricken with the spurs, 
brushed against him, and nearly threw him to 
the ground. 

“ Es mi deber /” “Tis my duty!” came 
ringing back through the rush of air as Pedro 
rode furiously onward; and it seemed to the 
barquero—yet this was so strange a thing that 
he could not trust his ears—that there was 
gladness, nay, even triumph, in Pedro’s tone. 

Whether spoken in sorrow or in hope, cer- 
tain it is that these were the last words which 
the capitan Pedro spoke on earth. 


' 


In Monterey there was no knowledge of 
the loss and of the gaining back again from 
the contraresguardo of a part of Pepe’s treas- 
ure ; no knowledge that treachery had come 
in to defeat Pepe’s well-laid plans. Therefore, 
when at last the momentous day arrived, 
there was with Pepe’s friends a glad expec- 
tancy and happy hope. Under all, of course, 
was somewhat of fear that even in the mo- 
ment of its success failure might come and 
dash the gallant plan. And because of such 
dismal doubt, Tobalito’s face at times was 
bereft of its accustomed cheeriness, and for 


minutes together he would sit silent, the while 
mechanically polishing the brass number that, 
as a cargador, he wore upon his breast, as was 


his wont on the rare occasions when his 
mind was beset by troublous thoughts. But 
these fears, in which, also, the others shared, 
had no endurance ; for all had steady faith in 
the all-powerfulness of Pepe’s lucky star. So, 
slowly, the day wore on, and at last was lost 
in night. 

Excepting the twins, Antonio and Antonia, 
no one that night slept in the yaca/. Tobalito 
sat before his door and smoked incessantly 
his corn-husk cigarritos. Beside him, smoking 
not less vigorously, sat Catalina. A_ little 
apart from these was Pancha, holding in her 
arms the yellow cat. And each of these three 
minds was so busy with its own thoughts that 
all of the three tongues were still. Only the 
yellow cat, having but little mind, and that 
being soothed into a calm content by Pan- 
cha’s gentle strokings of her sleek fur, ex- 
pressed her perfect happiness, and so made 
talk for the whole party, in a rumbling purr. 

From where they sat—although they could 
not hope to see even the reflected light of the 
burning jaca/ that was to clear the way for 
the entry of the contrabando — they could see, 
a hundred yards away, the stone causeway 
standing out in the light of the young moon 
against the darkness beyond. Pancha’s mind 
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was full of sweet remembrance of the words 
which Pepe had spoken to her over beyond 
the causeway, beside the pool, but five little 
days before, and of the glad future that was 
bound up in the fulfillment of his hopes. To- 
balito and Catalina, being somewhat beyond 
the age of romance, were thinking not less 
gladly of the good fortune that was in store 
for them through the rich son-in-law who 
had come to lighten the burdens of their old 
age. No more would the cargador bear heavy 
ladings of other people’s goods; no more 
would the /avandera wear her life out in wash- 
ing other people’s clothes. And so all thre« 
waited and watched eagerly, straining thei: 
ears for the rattle of horses’ feet upon th 
stone-paved streets; straining their eyes to 
catch the first glimpse of the dvrro-train steal 
ing in from the Zona Libre with its rich load. 
For close beside them, across the causeway, 
the train that Pepe himself headed was to 
pass. Now and again they caught sight of : 
little point of flame passing and repassing 
near the farther end of the causeway ; and 
they knew that it was the lantern of th 
sereno, and that Manuel also watched anc 
waited hopefully to see his son, bearing his 
rich sheaves with him, come gallantly home. 
All four of these fond hearts were brimming 
full of love and hope and joy. 


SLOWLY the young moon set, when sud- 
denly Pancha was aroused by a strange con 
fusion: pistol-shots—screams—a rush of 
horses’ feet — oaths — the clash of steel — 
and on the causeway, dimly seen in the faint 
light, a confused mass of men and horses and 
laden éurros were hurrying away before an 
orderly mass of horsemen riding in upon them 
from the east: And, before the full meaning of 
all this was clear to Pancha’s mind, came an- 
other rush of horsemen charging down along 
the causeway from the west. Right under Pan- 
cha’s eyes Pepe, surrounded by his foes, was 
fighting for his life; and Pancha knew that 
the fight was hopeless, and that Pepe’s life 
was lost! Up at the end of the causeway she 
saw quivering for an instant the light of the 
sereno’s lantern; and a vast sorrow for the 
old man standing there, full of years, yet 
henceforth to be childless, for the moment 
overcame the bitter agony in her own heart. 
But only for a2 moment. Then, with a cry 
keen and woful, that echoed along the 
arroyo, and even for an instant made the 
men pause in their deadly fight, with every 
drop of her sluggish but fierce Indian blood 
aroused and burning in her veins, she sprang 
to her feet, and but for Tobalito’s strong, 
restraining grasp, she would have gone to 
Pepe’s aid and died wildly striking by Pepe's 
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side — as the Aztec women, her brave ances- 
tors, fought and died on the causeways of 
Anahuac when the cruel Spaniards first came 
into the land. But Tobalito held her fast — 


and then a merciful unconsciousness came to 
give her breaking heart relief. 


WHEN life came back to Pancha, she was 
alone in the faca/, save that in one corner lay 
the twins, Antonio and Antonia, still asleep ; 
and beside them, having fled thither for ref- 
uge during the noise and confusion of the 
fight, was huddled the yellow cat. Within the 
jaca/ a little candle feebly burned, casting a 
faint gleam of light through the open door- 
way out upon the broad, smooth leaves of 
the banana-tree. There was no sound to 
break the serene stillness of the night, and, 
for a little, Pancha half fancied, and tried 
hard to make herself believe, that she was 
but awaking from a woful dream. But the 
searching agony that wrenched her heart was 
too bitterly real to give a chance for this 
fond fancy to have play. And then, slowly 
but strongly, the thought came into her mind 
that she must go to Pepe ; that, if living, she 
must bear to him words of comfort and of 
hope; that, if dead, she must cast one last 
loving look upon his face. 

So she passed out into the darkness — for 
only a faint, hazy light beyond the Mitras 
showed where the young moon had sunk away 
behind the mountains—and walked along the 
path that she and Pepe had trod together but 
five days before. This time she did not pass 
beneath the arch of the causeway. Where the 
path forked she turned to the nght and 
climbed the bank of the avveye, and so came 
out upon the causeway itself. In the dark- 
ness she tripped and nearly fell, and, looking 
closely, she saw at her feet the body of a man. 
Resolutely, yet shudderingly, she stooped still 
closer to see by the faint starlight the dead 
face, and knew it for the face of one of Pepe’s 
companions. Beside the dead contrabandista 
lay another dead body, clad in the uniform 
of the contraresguardo ; and the two lay fac- 
ing each other as they had fallen in the fight. 
Beyond were yet others, and a dead horse 
or two, and a dead éurre— from which the 
lading of precious stuffs had been hastily re- 
moved — and carbines, and swords, and pis- 
tols were lying as they fell from dead hands ; 
for, in the joy of their victory and capture, 
the contraresguardo had wasted no time in 
bearing away their fallen comrades or in 
clearing off the field. And Pancha, wofully 
seeking for Pepe, passed back and forth 
among the dead. 

While she searched thus, she saw coming 
slowly from the far end of the causeway a 
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little point of light, and presently the old 
sereno, wrapped in his long cloak, stood be- 
side her. In a broken sentence or two he 
told her that, with Tobalito and Catalina, he 
had followed the contraresguardo to the bar- 
racks, and that Pepe was not among the 
prisoners, and so he had come back to look 
for him here. Pancha made him no answer 
in words, but she took his hand and kissed 
it ; and, still holding it, they searched together 
for the dead one who had been all in all to 
them in the world. Along the whole length of 
the causeway they searched, but found him not. 

“ Yet he is here,” said Manuel. “ My boy 
is not a prisoner, and if not a prisoner, he 
surely was struck down in the fight.” 

And Pancha knew that Manuel spoke truth : 
Pepe could not be safe and free from harm 
while all his men were captured or slain. 

While they paused midway upon the cause- 
way, standing upon the arch that spans the 
stream, a low, faint moan sounded through 
the still night air. The sound came up from 
the darkness below—from the space beside 
the pool. Bending together over the edge of 
the unguarded footway, Manuel held down 
his lantern so that its light fell into the 
depth beside the wall and was reflected back 
in broken rays from the rippling water. Then 
he moved the lantern slowly, until the light 
rested upon the bank and shone on Pepe’s 
body stretched upon the ground—on Pepe’s 
face upturned toward them piteously! And 
Pepe knew them. Up through the darkness 
came faintly the words, “ Pancha! Padre!” 

When, going very quickly, they passed to 
the end of the causeway, and so down the 
bank of the avreye to where he lay, he clasped 
feebly their hands as they knelt beside 
him: the lantern throwing a weird, uncertain 
light upon the three, upon the dark stone 
wall, upon the dark water of the pool. 

“It was a trap, my father; we were be- 
trayed,” he said brokenly. “ But we made a 
brave fight, and I can die without shame.” 

He felt the quiver that passed through 
Pancha’s body as he spoke. 

“Yes, I must die, my Pancha. It is very 
near. All is ended that we planned — that 
we planned on this very spot, not yet a little 
week ago. It is hard, my little one — but — 
it— must — be.” Then he was silent, and 
clenched his teeth — this brave Pepe —that his 
face might not show to Pancha hismortal agony. 

Manuel held Pepe’s hand and wept: the 
silent, forlorn weeping of an utterly desolate 
old man. Pancha could not weep. She 
clutched Pepe’s hand in both of hers, as 
though forcibly she would hold him back to 
life. Pepe understood her thought. 

“ It may not be, my Pancha, my Panchita. 
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It is very, very near now. Give me one little power of thankfulness in words of praise, 
kiss, my heart,” — it was almost in a whisper looked down upon her dead lover and felt 
that Pepe spoke, —“‘ one little kiss to tell me her heart break within her in the utterness of 
of your love before I go.” her despair. 

And so, for the first and the last time in 
her life, Pancha kissed Pepe upon the lips: a STANDING amidst the dead upon the cause- 
kiss in which was all the passionate love that way above, a dim shadow against the star-lit 
would have been his in the long years to sky, was another figure—unperceived by, yet 
come; a kiss that was worth dying for, if only completing, the group below. The arms wer 
by dying it could be gained; a kiss that for a _ raised, half threateningly, half imploringly, and 
moment thrilled Pepe with the fullest, glad- the lithe, vigorous form swayed in unison 
dest life that he had ever known — and that, with the wild throbbings of a heart in which 
being ended, left him dead. sated hate did mortal battle with outraged 

Then Pancha, kneeling where the holy love. Chona had conquered ; but even in the 
fathers, far back in the centuries, had sung first flush of her triumph she knew that love 
their 7? Deum laudamus, kneeling where but and hope and happiness, that everything 
five little days before her life had been filled which makes life worth holding to, had been 


with a love so perfect as to be beyond all lost. 
Thomas A, Janvier. 


LEGENDS OF THE PASSAMAQUODDY. 
WITH DRAWINGS ON BIRCH BARK BY A QUADI INDIAN. 


THERE are, sweet, wild charm of Elfin land. The Hudso 
no doubt, is not for us as the storied Rhine. Yet, if we 
many schol- did but know it, every hill and vale and rock 
ars in New and rivulet around us was once consecrate: 
England who by all these “sweet humanities of old religion.’ 
regret that More than this, the mythology of the Middk 
the Romans Ages, the quaint wild mé@Archen of Scandina 
cared so lit- via and the Teuton and the Celt, while no 
tle for their more attractive from an objective or dramatic 
Etruscan pre- point of view, are far inferior to our Algon 
decessors. It kin Indian tales in the subtile charm of th« 
would have myth. True, it is not generally appreciated; it 
been so very seldom is by the popularizers of great legends 
easy for Cic- Longfellow entirely omits from Hiawatha all 

an Sees = ocro or Pliny the zumner life of the Chippeway tales; and 

THE QUADI “ PUCK. or any of the Mr. Arnold, in his “ Light of Asia,” does not 
many antiquaries, philosophers, or other gen- seem to consider the main point of the whok 
tlemen of industrious idleness, to have pre- effort of Buddha, the formula by which souls 
served for us something of the old language are to be saved, to be worth mentioning, 
of the Tarquins, a fair collection of their songs though it is on this “ jewel” that all the ma 
and legends, or an essay on their place-names. chinery of Hindoo time turns, and to attail 
Yet precisely the same thing will certainly be this that the reformer renounces earth an 
said a thousand years hence of the very same defies hell. Thus far our American tales have 
American scholars who thus complain of the been treated—as by Mr. Mathews—literally 
Romans. What have they done to preserve as nothing more than common nursery stories 
the memorabilia of the Red Indians who pre- Yet even by this standard they are very beau 
ceded them? Truly very little. ‘The names tiful. Had our scholars taken but a little pain 
of Schoolcraft, Trumbull, Brinton, and some they might have shown the Old World that 
others stand out in honorable prominence in all that is sweet and strange in spirit and 
this field ; but compared to the immensity of dream-love haunts our forests; that Puck a: 
the harvest, the laborers thus far are almost the J/ik-amwes frolics by moonlight in th 
as remarkable for their fewness as for their @’jeh-ka-mee-gus, or forest-openings; that Me 
praiseworthy zeal. lusine turns herself from woman to serpent 

One might by seeking find, almost any and that the seal, like the dolphin of old, save 

day, in some print the admission that America his friends from drowning. 
is wanting in romantic legends, and all the The fairy legends of Europe come to wu 
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strained to utter thinness through centuries 
of unbelief,— that is to say, made rococo, 
even as the gods were rococoed in France 
until Monsieur Berger invoked / diex des 
dillards / But there is in our Indian tales, as 
told to-day, an intense faith ; the narrators 
even believe in such of AZsop’s fables as they 
have learned from some genial Catholic priest, 
and then quaintly mythologized according to 
their own conceptions. As the Red Indian 
myths agree strangely enough in the main 
with the Hindoo, ¢. g., in the magical power 
of penance, maya, and transmigration of a 
ertain kind, it is not remarkable that the 
fable, which, if not of Buddhistic origin, was 
at least perfected by Buddhistic influence, 
should be keenly enjoyed by the Algonkin. 
As an illustration of this, I will tell one as 
narrated to me by a Passamaquoddy (or 
Quoddy) Indian : 

“ Kah-ni-if—a long time ago—there was 
an Indian village. All who lived in it were 
very provident: they laid up stores for win- 
ter. There was one man named Mi.-in, the 
Bear; he gathered berries and dried them.* 
Mee-ko, the Squirrel, stored up nuts ; Mah-ti- 
gwess, the Rabbit, laid by grass. But there 
was one young man who did nothing but play 
on the flute all the time, and lounge about 
singing while the others were at work. When 
winter came he had nothing. So for a time 


he begged a meal from one and then from 
another, till they all tired of him and sent 
him out of the village to shift for himself. 
Now, in time these Indians all turned into 
animals, and Mi-in became a bear, and so on 
with the rest, and the lazy Indian became a 


” 


locust, which does nothing but go dzs-s-s. 

Here the narrator startled me by a loud, 
shrill, and excellent. imitation of the cry of 
the insect, and then continued : 

“ Now they are animals they continue to 
do as of old. And this is all very curious, and 
I think if examined it might be proved ; for 
all animals have habits like men, and where 
would they get so much sense from if they were 
not once much cleverer than they are now ?” 

Though this is not really aé initio an Indian 
story, the variation from the original is re- 
markable ; for it is so told as to change the 
true moral or deduction, and I have begun 
with it because it gives a key to three-fourths 
of all our Red Indian legends. Living con- 
stantly among wild animals, and closely study- 
ing their habits, the Indian recognizes in them 
an intelligence which to him seems human. 
The bear, the otter, and the beaver meet his 
craft with craft, and in their way behave ex- 
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actly as even an Indian would do under the 
same circumstances. Therefore, in time, men 
who resembled certain animals, or who had 
distinguished themselves by killing them, re- 
ceived their names. Hence came transmitted 
family names and the “fem. The primeval 
bear, whatever he was, man or beast, loves 
his descendants and aids them. With time, 
too, there comes a confusion of ideas on the 
subject. Sometimes it is the animals who are 
changed into men, and in certain stories there 
is as hopeless a bewilderment as in Uncle 
Remus’s tales of the rabbits and other crea- 
tures who looked and behaved quite like human 
beings, and won for themselves mortal wives. 
It is in this connection very remarkable that 
in the Quadi tales Brother Rabbit is emi- 
nently the most cunning of all the beasts, and 
entirely outwits his enemy the wily wildcat. 


THE RIVER. 

“ Ato kah-win—tell me a story ?” 

“Yes, I will tell you a story. Once upon 
a time there was an Indian village by a little 
river. All the water they had to drink came 
from this river. There were no brooks or 
springs or ponds far or near—nothing to 
drink from but this and the rain. Now, there 
came a long, dry summer. Suddenly in one 
night the river ceased to flow. In a few days 
there was not so much as a puddle from 
which to quench thirst. This was hard for 
the Indians. 

** Now, when they were almost dying for a 
drink, they held a meeting, and after a long 
debate sent an Indian up the river to find 
why it had ceased to flow ; and far away and 
near its source he discovered the cause. 
There was another village there, whose in- 
habitants had built a dam and made a pond, 
which they Kept all to themselves. The mes- 
senger complained to them that this was very 
selfish. They bade him speak to their chief. 
He did so; but what was his amazement at 
seeing that this chief was more of a monster 
than a man. He an immense bloated 
creature, with a great paunch many times 
larger than that of the fattest live man. To 
him the messenger complained of the dam, 
but only met with abuse. ‘If you want water, 
go somewhere else,’ said the monster. ‘ What 
do I care if your people die of thirst. Begone !’ 
But at last, moved by the prayers of the mes- 
senger, he bade one of his men take an arrow 
and pierce a small hole in the dam, so that a 
little water might run down the stream. 


was 


* This belief that the bear lays up berries for winter consumption appears also in another story that was 


told me. 
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“The Indian returned, and for a few days 
his fellow-villagers had a scanty allowance 
of water. By and by this ceased again to 
flow. ‘Then the poor people became desperate. 
There was among them a fearless and power- 
ful warrior. They told him to go to the 
bloated chief, and, unless the monster would 
take away the dam, to proceed to extremes 
and do his worst. ‘We may as well be killed,’ 
said they, ‘as die of thirst with our families.’ 
So the brave man, who cared for nothing so 
much as a fight, got ready and departed. He 
came to the village of the dam, and saw the 
fat chief. Neither was pleased with the other’s 
appearance, and when the brave man said 
that he had come to order the dam to be de- 
stroyed, and that he expected it to be done 
immediately, the chief in a rage called to his 
followers. Whereupon the. brave man, quick 
as lightning, split the chief’s head with a 
tomahawk, and then thrust his spear into the 
great belly. But what a wonder! In an in- 
stant, village, Indians, and all vanished; for it 
was all ’fiolin, and from the paunch of the 
monster came rushing in torrents the whole 
river, which he had swallowed.” 

“ Was this the end?” 

“ No—it was the beginning of a new 
race of beings; for the Indians of the lower 
village, being terribly thirsty, did as hungry 
men do when they sit and tell one another 
what they would like to have to eat if they 
could get it. ‘I,’ said one, as they lounged 
on the rocks which had once been wet, 
‘would like to wind about in nice soft 
mud or moss, and keep wet, and now and 
then drink my fill.’ ‘I, said a long-legged 
young man, ‘would dive from a rock all 
day and then swim ashore. Oh! how I 
would swallow the water!’ ‘Ah, I would 
do better than that,’ said a third, ‘for I 
would live in the river, and only when the 
weather was fine bask on a log or a stone, 
and then plump head over heels into the 
depths.’ ‘Ho! you none of you know how 
to wish,’ cried a fourth. ‘I am the only one 
who is so’gm’o* of the wishers. I would live 
in the water, swimming all the time, and never 
come out.’ 

“ Now, it so happened that all this was said 
in the hour when all men get their wishes. 
And so the first was turned into a water-lizard, 
which wiggles about in mud and moss; and 
the second, who wanted to take headers into 
the river, took them in earnest, for he became 
a frog, and a splendid jumper he is. Indeed, 
I have seen the time when I have been after 
a deer when I wished that I, too, had such 
legs as Mr. Tchk-wil-sik.” 

* So’em’o, chief. From this word comes sagamore, 
two slight gutturals, or deep aspirates, in it. 
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“So, that is the Indian for a frog ?” 

“Yes; it sounds like it, doesn’t it? But 
the fourth w’skédzin or Indian—he that 
was the chief of the wishers—became a 
fish. And all the rest of the village, down 
to the very children, as they were al! wishing 
for something of the same kind in their 
hearts, became tadpoles, or leeches, or water 
snakes, or such things. Before this happened 
there were no creatures in the waters ; so now 
you know how all such animals came inio the 
world.” 

“How about the one who wished to sit on 
the log in sunshine and then slip down int¢ 
the water?” 

“Oh, that was Zchick-we-nockich, or turtle, 
and a turtle he is to this day. Yes; his 
name is hard to pronounce, and if he is a 
snapper he is a hard fellow to deal with, and 
when he takes hold he never lets go till it 
thunders. But he is the best of all to eat— 
the harder the shell the sweeter the nut; and 
I hope I may find one the next time I go int 
a pond, so that I don’t find it out by his get 
ting hold of me first.” 

This is a very remarkable myth, since in it 
the incarnation of the river, or of the swal 
lower of a river, in a monster who does not 
yield it till killed, reminds us forcibly of Ty 
phon, and by antithesis of many Old World 
demons who devastate by drought until the) 
meet with the appointed hero. The ingenuity 
and tact with which the narrative is made th« 
medium for accounting for the origin of al! 
swimming creatures, make it almost a master 
piece of its kind. It will at once occur to the 
reader who is versed in such literature, that 
men who could frame such fictions were no 
bunglers in invention. In its semi-comic 
form, allied to the depth of the myths in- 
volved, we have an evidence of great strength, 
and in this respect we have in this little tale 
one of the few which rival in power the 
wonderful story of Vikram and the Vampire. 


KO-KO-KAS (THE OWL). 

THERE was an old couple who lived in a vil 
lage by the edge of a river. They had a daugh- 
ter who was very handsome and clever. All the 
young men wanted her for a wife, but she was 
of a strange nature and refused every offer. 
Still they came, and the parents, who wished t: 
live in peace, had a troubled life. At last the 
old man, who wanted to please his daughter: 
without making enemies, declared that any 
one who would win her must do something 
which seemed to be quite impossible; for 
reasoning that to spit on a fire rather tends t 


and the generally mispronounced sachem. There ar 
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quench it than make it burn, he declared 
that whoever would become his son-in-law 
must by spitting into hot embers make them 
blaze up. And this was tried by many, of 
course, without success, and the clever and 
beautiful girl remained for a long time single. 

Now, there was a mysterious old woman in 
the village, of whom, as nothing was known 
either to her credit or discredit, it was natur- 
ally reported that she was »’/eii/in, or gifted 
with magic power ; and it happened not only 
to be true, but much less than the whole 
truth, for she was really one of the most po- 
tent sorceresses among the Wabanaki, but 
allied to the powerful and terrible family of 
the Owls—the Great Horned Owl himself 
being her own nephew. Now, there are ups 
and downs in power even among the greatest, 
and this nephew would seem at this time to 
have been somewhat reduced, since he was 
living simply as a young Indian, skillful, it is 
true, as a hunter, and brave as a warrior, but 
of extremely retired disposition, passing his 
leisure in solitude in the woods. To him the 
aunt suggested marriage with the girl, and, 
finding that it would suit him well were it but 
possible, rendered it possible by giving him a 
magic drink which would enable him to per- 
form the fire-spitting feat without difficulty. 
So that evening, when there was a large and 
select company, including the so’gm’o, or chief 
himself, in the lodge inhabited by the girl and 


her parents, he walked in, and according to 
Indian custom spat on the fire as soon as he 


entered. Blaze! I should think it did. It flew 
up to the roof until the flame went out at the 
smoke-hole. And without speaking a word, 
or casting a look at any who were present, 
Owl turned on his heel and went home. As 
the chief was present, and as the father of 
the girl had declared that any one who could 
fulfill the condition should have his daughter, 
the marriage ceremony was performed at once 
according to our old custom. So the girl fol- 
lowed her husband, and was received by him 
very kindly in his wigwam, where he had 
spread some bear-skins, on which she at once 
sat down beside him. 

In the morning she rose to light the fire, 
but before she did so gazed at her sleeping 
husband, and at a glance she saw something 
which filled her with terror and amazement. 
It was the gleam for an instant, as he slept, 
of his awful eyes as he in a dream opened 
and shut them, and still more 7s ears stand- 
ing up from the great masses of black hair ; 
for when any animal becomes human it al- 
ways retains, in some way, a trace of what it 
was ; and the Owl, let him enchant himself 
as much as he will, always shows what he is 
in his eyes and ears. 
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Now, a white girl would not be more ap- 
palled at learning that she had married the 
devil himself than was this maid on finding 
that her husband was that terrible sorcerer 
of the North, the great Ko-ko-kas, or the 
awful Owl. She gazed steadily at him, unable 
to move, for half an hour. At last the spell 
was broken by the aunt, who, having entered 
quietly, as all the Owl family are wont to do, 
and looked at her for some time, asked her 
pleasantly if she was not tired of standing 
still. Then she gave a scream and fled home- 
ward. She would not return to her husband; 
she would not see him. Her family and all 
the village sympathized with her; for, though 
none of them knew anything to the discredit 
of Owl, still the coming of such a terrible and 
famous being into their small life was entirely 
too much for them. 

Owl left the village, and for a long time 
tried without success many tricks and de- 
vices whereby to regain his wife. But she 
would not be conciliated. Finally, it occurred 
to him that if he could make himself very 
popular under another form and name, it 
might lead to success. So he changed his 
appearance, and as a very handsome young 
Indian came and joined the village again. 
Going on the first day far into the woods, 


FLEEING 
he found a moose-yard and killed a moose, 
and not far from it a bear. He soon got some 
one to help him carry the meat home, and 
then sent messengers out inviting all far and 
near to a grand feast. The bride and her 
parents, being very suspicious, at first refused 
to accept the call, but, when assured by the 
boy who was sent to them that the host was 
only a stranger who desired to become ac- 
quainted with everybody, finally went. 


FROM THE OWL 
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THE RABBIT TOMAHAWKS THE WILDCAT. 


All passed pleasantly so long as the eating 
and drinking continued. The host was very 
agreeable and in a fair way to become im- 
mensely popular. After dinner, when all were 
comfortably smoking, Owl proposed that 
every one, for mutual entertainment, should 
tell a story, each to narrate the most remark- 
able event which had ever happened to him 
or to her at any time. When it came to the 
bride’s turn, she fixed a keen glance on the 
host, and said that as her story would require 
very close attention, she must ask that all 
present would show their ears. Of course the 
guests laughed and complied. Not so the 
entertainer, who indeed smiled, but said that 
his hearing was so remarkably acute that he 
could catch distinctly any sound, though it 
were only a whisper through a rock, and that 
it would hardly be fair to require him to de- 
range his carefully arranged head-dress. As 
all his company only clamored the more on 
hearing this, he threw himself on his dignity 
and privilege as host. Now, the Owl, though 
grave and wise, has a temper; and when his 
guests continued to roar for a sight of his ears, 
all his evil blood became hot enough, and 
standing up at full height, he threw back his 
hair, showing his ears like horns, while all the 
fury of the awful sorcerer glared from his eyes. 
Then there was a scream as of one voice, 
when they turned in terror and rushed for the 
door so rapidly that one could hardly see 
them as they ran. 

The Owl fled again, and again tried new 
ways to win his wife once more, and failed 
repeatedly. But his aunt was not idle. She 
was angered that any ordinary human girl 
could be so clever and so proud as to resist 
her great nephew. She employed all her en- 
ergy to win fresh m’/eii/in power, and day 


by day felt it growing upon her. Finally she 
knew that it was won, Then she made a flute. 
Whoever played on it could win all hearts. 
It had cost terrible fasting, and long suffering, 
and awful effort of will; but it was a success. 
This she gave to her nephew. 

But the bride kept herself so much away 
from all mankind after that dreadful dinner 
that the flute, in turn, seemed to be useless. 
Her husband could not get within her hear- 
ing. But chance often gives what craft can- 
not win. One day when he was deep in the 
woods, sitting far up in a high tree and mus- 
ing moodily on his sorrows, his wife came, 
thinking she was in the loneliest place in the 
world, and sat down under him. She, too, 
had a flute, and, as she played with wonder- 
ful skill, sweet, soft notes of magic melody, at 
first unheard, mingled with her own. The air 
grew richer, deeper, more impassioned ; but 
as she realized that the strains were not hers, 
but those of a greater master, she was con- 
quered. And as the warblings of the flutes 
mingled, her soul mingled with the unknown ; 
and then the Owl came sailing softly down on 
his broad pinions and carried her far away, 
and they lived together happily ever after. 


I rrust no reader will think that I have 
“written” up this or any other story, or in 
any way attempted to ornament it. The very 
structure of this legend, and the manner of its 
ending, as it was told to me in simple words 
by an Indian in his tent, affected me far more 
than I can move any reader by it. But as far 
as I can make them out — my knowledge of the 
Quadi dialect of the Wabenaki being sadly 
limited —these tales have all in them, as orig- 
inally told, a poetic charm which English 
cannot convey. The language itself is always 
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spoken in low, soft tones; I have compared 
it often to the cooing of doves in a murmur- 
ing pine forest, by a softly flowing stream. 
The Algonkin languages, so far as repre- 
sented by Chippeway, Quadi, and Penobscot, 
which are the only ones that I have ever 
listened to, are the only tongues in which 
mere sound has seemed to me to be per- 
fect; and in the original the concluding 
phrases of this story of the Owl are music 
itself. The traditions of the Micmacs, which 
were originally also those of the Quadis, state 
that when Glaskap, the great Northern god, 
left the world on account of the exceeding 
great wickedness of man, the great Snowy 
Owl returned to the deepest forest, to return 
no more till he could welcome his grand 
master, and that, in those solemn solitudes, he 
still repeats “‘ Ko-ko-kas,” or, as the Micmac 
has it, “* Koo-koo-skoos,” meaning “ Oh! Iam 
sorry.” It is at least pleasant to learn from 
the Quadi tale that the Owl, before retiring, 
provided himself with a lovely partner to share 
his sorrows and his game. It may be observed 
that, in the beginning of this story, the hero 
appears to be in reduced circumstances. His 
virtue has gone from him. As in India, 
Brahma himself, not having attained Nirvana, 
may be degraded to the lowest humanity, so 
he who expends his m’/ed/in energy is hable 
to become a feeble mortal, as occurs in the 
Chippeway legend, in which the supreme Ma- 
nabozho cannot even obtain meat, and is con- 
temptuously fed by a woodpecker. It is also 
remarkable that in the Old World traditions, as 
in the New, animals, as well as supernatural 
beings which assume human form, always 
retain some trace of their origin. Satan must 
keep his cloven hoof; the water-fay has always 
one corner of her dress wet. Everything keeps 
something of the old savor and flavor. 


THE RABBIT AND THE WILDCAT, 


Mecquit matowess n'yaga habibuségan — 
there was once a Rabbit and a Lusifi.—What 
is a lusifi >—Well, it is a kind of wildcat, and 
the rabbit is its natural food. But these were 
Indians who were also animals, or else the 
other way. Anyhow, Wildcat put himself at 
the head of a pack of ravenous wolves and 
went hunting with them. Now, being half 
starved and wishing to show the wolves what 
he could do, by way of a bright beginning he 
took them to Rabbit’s house, thinking he 
would easily be caught. But this Rabbit had 
made himself a powerful m’éeélin, or magi- 
cian, and one of his strong points was to know 
whenever danger threatened him. So that, 
the instant Wildcat spoke of eating him, he 
heard it all in his soul as if it had rung in his 
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ears, and, having determined with all his will 
not to be caught, made himself as m'’teii/in 
as he could. Then, in order to escape from 
his home and get far away without leaving 
track or scent, he took an armful of large 
chips and, throwing one as far as he could 
from his door, jumped to it. Then he threw 
another and jumped to that, and so on till 
the chips were all gone, when he took one 
flying leap and ran for life to get in a hurry 
out of scent, sight, and sound. 

When Wildcat and his wolves came to 
Rabbit’s house it was empty. They smelt 
and looked all about, but could find nothing. 
Now, wolves are a rude, impatient kind of 
people; so they turned on Wildcat and told 
him that if he were only half as clever as he 
thought himself, he would indeed be some- 
thing remarkable ; but that as for command- 
ing wolves, they thought a following of field 
mice to hunt bogs would be much more suit- 
able for him. They taunted him with many 
more pleasing remarks of this kind before 
they galloped off, leaving him almost crazy 
with anger. For the Wildcat has a terrible 
temper, and is also the proudest of all crea- 
tures; yet his stubbornness is as great as his 
temper and his pride. So, being alone, he re- 
solved to follow Rabbit and devour him, or 
die in the attempt. His first move on the fly- 
ing foe was very ingenious. Taking the house 
as a center, he went around it in a gradually 
enlarging spiral line, rightly reasoning that 
this, if sufficiently extended, must inevitably 
strike Rabbit’s track somewhere. And indeed 
he had not described many semicircles of the 
volute before he found the mark of the feet as 
expected. And then— whoop ! —he was off 
in hot haste headlong after the fellow with 
the long ears. And Rabbit, in turn, knowing 
by magic power that he was pursued, put on 
additional speed, and so ran till nightfall, when 
he found himself quite exhausted. He had 
but little time to make preparations for de- 
fense. All he could do was to trample down 
the snow and break off a spruce twig and lay 
it on the ground and sit on it. But when Wild- 
cat came there he found a fine wigwam and 
put his head in it. There he saw, seated by a 
fire, smoking, an old man, very gray, of dig- 
nified aspect, whose majestic appearance was 
much heightened by a pair of very long and 
venerable ears. In breathless haste Wildcat 
asked him if he had seen a Rabbit passing 
that way. The ancient Indian replied with 
surprise: “ Rabbits! Why, of course I have 
seen many, for they abound in the wood near 
this place. I see dozens of them every day.” 
Then he remarked kindly to Wildcat that he 
had better stay there for a time and rest. “ I 
am an old man,” he said impressively, “ and 
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alone, and a respectable guest like yourself 
comes to me like a blessing.” So Wildcat 
readily consented to stay all night. “ This 
wretched creature whom you are pursuing,” 
said his host, “‘ who doubtless merits an ex- 
emplary punishment, will also be weary, and 
must sleep. You will therefore lose no time, 
and may take up his trail in the morning.” 
So, after a good meal, Wildcat lay down 
beside the fire on a white bear’s skin and went 
to sleep, and, having run all day, never awoke 
once all night. But when he did, he was as 
astonished as he was miserable, for he found 
a wee J on the open heath in the snow, and 
almost starved to death. The wind blew as if it 
had a keen will to kill him, and his sleep had not 
refreshed him. There wasnosign of a wigwam, 
except a twig, nor of his host, save rabbit- 
tracks trailing to the north. He saw at once 
that he had been enchanted, and again swore 
revenge on the Rabbit, come what might. 
So he chased again until nightfall. Then the 
Rabbit, knowing that the foe was at hand, 
again trampled down the snow for a great 
space around a hollow stump, and strewed 
many chips and twigs, for he felt that this 
time a far greater endeavor must be made. 
So, when Wildcat came up, he found 
himself in a great Indian village, with such 
crowds of people bustling about that any- 


thing like magic or delusion never occurred 
to him. The first building that he saw was 
a church, in which service was apparently 
being held. Entering hastily, he said to the 
first person near: “ Have you seen a rabbit 
running this way?” And the man, whisper- 
ing, said: “Hush! you must wait till the 


” 


meeting is over.” Then a young fellow, ap- 
parently of the better class, beckoned to him 
to come further in and hear the preaching. 
He did so. The priest was old and very gray, 
and his ears stood up from under his closely 
fitting little skull-cap tike two long handles 
on a small, round jug. And his sermon was 
very long indeed, especially to Mr. Wildcat, 
for it was on the duties of temperance, mod- 
eration, gentleness, and forgiveness of ene- 
mies. And all those who were ferocious, 
vulgar, and utterly contemptible were com- 
pared to ravening wolves and wildcats, who 
were described as combining the wickedness 
of Mitcheh'ni, the devil, with the vileness of 
the skunk. Still Wildcat suspected nothing, 
being confident that no one present knew who 
he was. And when service was over he asked 
the young Indian if he had seen a.rabbit go 
by. The young man replied: “ Rabbits! 
Why, there are hundreds close to us, and you 
can have as many as you want.” But Wild- 
cat said: “Ah, those are not of the right 
kind! I mean a very different sort — the man- 
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rabbit.” But the youth said: “ I know of no 
other kind except such as run wild in the 
woods. But you may inquire of our governor 
or chief.” And the governor came up to 
greet the stranger. He, too, like the preacher, 
was venerable and gray, with two long locks 
standing up on either side of his head, not 
unlike horns. And being most kindly invited, 
Wildcat went home with the great man, 
whose two handsome daughters cooked him 
a fine supper, after which they brought him a 
beautiful white bear’s skin* and a new white 
blanket, and made up a bed for him beside 
the fire. And what with the sermon, the sup- 
per, and his day’s run, Wildcat was asleep 
as soon as he lay down; but when he awoke 
in the gray dawn, he found himself more 
miserable than before, in the water and snow 
of a deep cedar swamp, the wind blowing 
worse than ever, and seeming to howl scom- 
ful songs. Yet he sprang up more game than 
ever, determining to succeed in spite of all 
the magic spells in the world. And yet, 
toward night, when he arrived at another 
Indian village, and the people came out to 
meet him, he suspected nothing, and, pant 
ing, asked them: “ Have — you — seen —a 
— rabbit — pass — this — way ?” With con- 
cern they asked him what was the matter. 
So he told them all the story which you have 
heard, and, being glad to be made of some 
consequence after all his humiliations, en- 
larged greatly on his adventure, making him- 
self out to be the most persecuted and honest 
Indian in the world. And they pitied him 
very much — yes, one gray old man, wearing 
long, down-hanging ear-rings, with two pretty 
daughters, shed tears; and they comforted 
him and advised him to stay with them. So 
he was led to a very large lodge where there 
was a great fire burning in the middle of the 
floor. And over it hung two pots, with meat 
and soup and corn and beans, and by them 
stood two Indians, who distributed food to all 
the people, and he had his share with the 
rest. They all brought their portions to a long 
table, where they feasted gayly, the guest re- 
ceiving much attention, which greatly de- 
lighted him, as he was, though fierce and 
crafty, extremely vain. When they had done 
eating, the old chief, who was very gray, and 
from either side of whose head rose two ven- 
erable long white feathers, with ends curling 
downward, rose to welcome the stranger, and 
in a very long speech said that it was with 
them a good old custom to feed those who 
visited them and to receive in return a song. 
Now Wildcat believed himself to be a great 
poet, and as he had this time all the inspira- 
tion of hatred, he burst out into a song 0! 
vengeance against al] the Rabbits. 


* White is always the color peculiar to enchantment in the Algonkin legends. 
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**Oh, the vile Rabbits! 
The miserable corn-thieves ! 
How I hate them! 

How I despise them! 
How I laugh at them! 
May I scalp them all!” 


This song was greatly admired, whereupon 
Wildcat, much elated, said he thought the 
Governor himself should sing. To this the 
chief assented, but said that first all who were 
present must shut their eyes, and, while seated, 
bow their heads. This they all did. And then 
Governor Rabbit drew his Amhegan, or tom- 
ahawk, and, clearing guests and table at a 
bound, gave Wildcat a blow which cut 
deeply into his head between the ears and 
stunned him. When he recovered from his 
swoon he was again in snow and filth, in far 
worse case than ever, more starved and more 
miserable, his head a mass of frozen blood. 
Yet, though nearly dead with cold, he was 
more resolute than ever to kill the Rabbit. 
He could not go very far that day for pain 
and weariness, and was very glad when, at 
noon, he came to two wigwams. He looked 
into one and saw two fine girls sewing, and 
then into the next, where he beheld a vener- 
able gray man with two bird-arrows casually 
stuck through his hair, while he appeared to 
be making others. To him Wildcat told his 
story, and was greatly pitied by both the 
father and daughters, who advised him to 
stay with them by all means, and that they 
would at once get him a doctor, since unless 
he should receive prompt medical attendance 
he would surely die. And when the doctor 
came, he too was old and gray, with the ends 
which knotted his hair projecting on either 
side in a very professional manner. He 
dressed the wound and put salve on it, which 
gave Wildcat at once a blessed relief from 
pain, and a sense as of real happiness. Then 
he brought him a plateful of very small 
round biscuits and a beautiful pitcher full of 
straw-colored wine, of which he was urged to 
partake at intervals, to refresh himself and 
gather strength. 

One would have thought that Wildcat 
had at his last awaking been in the extreme 
of misery and humiliation. But one could go 
still farther and fare worse, as he experienced 
the next morning, when, on opening his eyes, 
he found his head aching to madness and 
swollen to a terrible size, while the wound, 
which was all gaping wide, was most care- 
fully stuffed with hemlock needles, pine splin- 
ters, and gravel. By his side lay a dead leaf, 
on which were a number of the pellets usually 
found about the haunts of rabbits, while near 
them grew a pitcher-plant of the past season, 
now dead, containing a fluid which had not 


the least resemblance to wine, save in color. 
Then he was indeed furious, since in temper, 
as in all other things, he seemed to be going 
from bad to worse, and swore in the very mad- 
ness of rage that the first living creature which 
he met should perish, so determined was he 
to be no longer deceived by the artful Rabbit. 

Now the Rabbit had almost exhausted his 
m'teilin power, but there was still enough 
left for one more grand display. He came 
to a lake, and, picking up a large chip 
or piece of wood, threw it in, having first 
invoked the aid of a number of night-hawks 
flying overhead. When Wildcat came to the 
water, he saw sailing on it a large ship. On 
its deck stood the captain, a fine, gray-haired 
man, with two points to his cocked hat. But 
Wildcat now distrusted everything, and, in 
a rage, he cried: “ You cannot fool me this 
time. I have you now, Mr. Rabbit, solook out 
for yourself!” Saying this, he plunged into the 
water and began to swim to the ship. The cap- 
tain, as if amazed at such boldness in the ani- 
mal, ordered his men to fire, which they did, 
bang! bang! bang! with terrible effect, so far, 
at least, as sound went. Now, this was caused 
by the night-hawks, who were the sailors, 
since, when they sail in the air and swoop 
down, they utter a cry like a shot. At least it 
seemed so to Wildcat, who, deceived and 
appalled by this volley, at once turned tail in 
utter terror, and, not caring to encounter an- 
other discharge, swam ashore and vanished 
in the dark old forest, where, if he is not dead, 
he is running still. 


THE delusion, or mirage, so perfectly de- 
picted and so well sustained in this story, is 
strikingly like that set forth in the Eddaic 
tale, where Thor is deceived by the giants, and 
on waking finds himself also on the heath, 
with only a few indications in the earth as 
witness that all was not quite a dream. Yet 
on the whole it is far more like the Japa- 
nese tale in which a young man defies the 
power of the Foxes, and after being ledthrough 
a series of strange adventures, also opens his 
eyes on a lonely field where there is naught 
save wind and waving grass. So it goes the 
world over — est parloul comme ches nous. 

Every visitor to the fairy island of absurdly 
named “ Campobello” has noticed the not 
less absurdly titled “ Friar,” a curious rock re 
sembling a gigantic shrouded human figure, 
which has given its name to the cave, on 
either side of which are situated the two 
hotels. There is little sense in forcing on 
American scenery the names of friars or knights, 
and nothing could be more ridiculous than 
the efforts which have been made by rhymers 
and small local romancers to invest this Friar 
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with a story. The Indian name for Campo- 
bello is both appropriate and sensible, since 
it is Héaw'huit, meaning Island by (or near) 
the main-land. As for the Friar, he is a petri- 
fied woman, and the ancient legend relative 
to the image is as follows: 

Once there was a young Indian who had 
married a wife of great beauty, and they were 
attached to each other by a wonderful love. 
They lived together on the headland which 
rises so boldly and beautifully above the so- 
called Friar. Unfortunately, her parents lived 
with the young married couple, and acted as 
though they were still entitled to all control 
over her. One summer the elder couple wished 
to go up the St. John River, while the young 
man was determined to remain on Passama- 
quoddy Bay. Then the parents bade the 
daughter to come with them, happen what 
might. She wished to obey her husband, yet 
greatly feared her father, and was in dire 
distress. Now the young man grew desperate. 
He foresaw that he must either yield to the 
parents—which all his Indian stubbornness 
and sense of dignity forbade—or else lose his 
wife. Now, he was m’/ea/in, and, thinking that 
magic might aid him, did all he could to in- 
crease his supernatural power. Then feeling 
himself strong, he said to his wife one morn- 
ing, “Sit here until I return.” She said, “I 
will,” and obeyed. But no sooner was she 
seated than the m’fed#/in spell began to work, 
and she, still as death, soon hardened into 
stone. Going to the point of land directly 
opposite, over the bay, the husband called 
his friends, with his father- and mother-in-law, 
and told them that he was determined never 
to part from his wife, nor to lose sight of her 
for an instant to the end of time, and yet 
withal they would never quit Passamaquoddy. 
On being asked sneeringly by his wife’s father 
how he would effect this, he said: “ Look 
across the water. There sits your daughter, 
and she will never move. Here am I gazing 
on her. Farewell!” And as he spoke the hue 
of stone came over his face, and in a few 
minutes he was a rock. And there they stood 
for ages, until, some years ago, several fisher- 
men, prompted by the spirit which moves 
the Anglo-Saxon everywhere to wantonly 
destroy, rolled the husband with great effort 
into the bay. As for the bride, she still exists 
as the Friar, although she has long been a 
favorite object for artillery practice by both 
English and American vandal captains, who 
have thus far, however, only succeeded in 
knocking off her head. 

Another legend told me by an old Indian 
relative to this curious rock is much less sat- 
isfactory. There was a youth who loved the 
wife of a very old chief who lived up the bay 
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at the Indian village of Point Pleasant, which 
is called more sensibly in Indian, Sebaiek, or 
The Narrows. She did not return his love, and 
the old chief becoming angry made the coun- 
try most unsafe for the lover. So he wandered 
away and was long missing. But one day some 
fishermen, drawing near the bluff in their ca- 
noes, saw at its foot an image. It was that of 
the young man, who in his intense despair had 
turned to stone. So the place is called Skédap- 
sis, an abbreviation for Skédap-sis-penabsqu’ , 
or the Stone Manikin, to this day. 

Those who think that tender sentiment is 
wanting in the Red Indian will admit that 
this legend, in either version, shows no want 
of it. But the truth is, there is as much ten- 
derness, grace, quaint delusion, or fairy maya 
and earnest love in these stories as can be 
found in the romance records of any nation, 
and much more than there ever was in the 
second-hand, tarnished, and shabby filigree 
tales of the old French adventurers and spec- 
ulators, which have thus far furnished the 
staple for our poets and makers of books of 
travel in Canada and New Brunswick. In 
what constitutes the strongest point of pride 
with the person of merely Zferary culture, 
that is to say, in romance, the Red Indian is 
often equal to most readers of ordinary po- 
etry, and perhaps their superior as regards 
the zest for that strange and subtle mysti- 
cism which gives the raciest and daintiest 
flavor to fiction, even as Ariel enchants in 
“ The Tempest.” They have rarely met with 
white men who understand their legends as 
they themselves do. The result is that they 
are very reticent as to communicating them. 
I had at first great difficulty in getting even 
the most trifling tales from them. They have 
been accustomed to being told by the religious 
that m’feilin is only another name for the 
devilish ; at best, they have never talked with 
white people who believed in any way in their 
myths. But he who lives in and loves nature 
sincerely has faith in the deepest and sweet- 
est magic, and feels with the Indian, as Heine 
felt, that there is a wonderful truth in this 
artless sorcery. When the Indians found that 
I took something more than “ interest” in 
what they had to tell, they told me freely all 
they could remember. More than this, I suc- 
ceeded in awaking in two very intelligent 
men, one a trader and the other a hunter, a 
conviction that these stories and songs, which 
are so rapidly perishing, should be preserved ; 
and they have promised me that during their 
travels this winter in the far North they will 
gather from the old people and write down all 
that they can collect relative to the olden time. 

There is a quaint story which, though short, 
is curious. Once there was a fish (V’mess/, 
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and he had magic power. Being assailed by 
a great number of rival fishes, he made them 
turn their teeth against one another. Grasp- 
ing each the other by the tail, they formed a 
ring, and through this ring he escaped. Time 
rolled on, and he was a man named Fish. 
One day he was attacked by a band of human 
rivals who wished to win his wife. All at once 
there came to him a memory of the song 
which he had sung of old when attacked. 
He sang it again, when at once every Indian 
seized his neighbor by the hair and killed 
him with his tomahawk. This legend is per- 
fectly Buddhistic in all its points. As in 
the “ Jatakas,” a man is moved to despoil or 
slay another because when he was a parrot or 
a tiger in some previous life he did the same. 
Asin Hindoo lore, too, magic power is derived 
directly from penance, prayer, and fasting 
allied to a strong will. It represents a capital 
which may be spent foolishly or wisely, and 
which may be renewed. 

One of my Indian friends was so obliging 
as not only to tell me stories, but to illustrate 
them by scraping pictures on winter-birch bark. 
It is from these pictures that the very aborig- 
inal illustrations for this article were taken. 


I observed one day near an Indian’s tent, 
growing in pots, two small evergreens which 
were most carefully tended. As they differed 
in nothing from hundreds which were wild 
around, I thought this singular. I afterward 
found out the reason. When a child is born 
or is yet young, its parents choose a shrub, 
which, growing as the child grows, will, dur- 
ing the child’s absence, or even in after years, 
indicate by its appearance whether the human 
counterpart be ill or well, alive or dead. In 
one of the Quadi stories it is by means of 
the sympathetic tree that the hero learns his 
brother’s death. 

It is to be desired that all who can do so 
will collect the Indian names of places from 
living Indians, and with them the accom- 
panying stories. I should take it as a great 
kindness if those who do so would favor me 
with the results of their researches. There is 
not an old Indian living in New England or 
Canada who does not remember something 
well worth recording. And it is very certain 
that the names of those who record such 
recollections will not perish. There will always 
be a place for them in the memories of those 
to whom a tale of olden time is ever dear. 


Charles G. Leland. 
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THERE was crying by night, and the winds were loud, 
Worn women were working a burial shroud; 

Young faces showed pale as the face of death, 

And strong men labored in drawing of breath: 


“She is gone,” they said; “ ay,” 


’ 


they said, “she is gone!’ 


And the night winds moaned, and the hours went on. 


But the morrow dawned clear, and the world shone bright, 
No trace was there left of the dreadful night ; 

Young faces looked up like buds of the rose, 

And breasts heaved free as the full tide flows: 

“ Nay!” cried the lover, “the sun is long gone! 


How the night winds sigh! 


Do the hours move on?” 


John Vance Cheney. 
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“Tf thou 
Confound thee, for 


CHAPTER I. 


Some reflections habitually indulged by 
Mr. Iverson Blount, from a certain period in 
middle age down to the end of his old age, 
were so calm and sweet that I feel as if 
I ought to relate a few of the circumstances 
to which they owed their origin. The older 
he grew, the greater the fondness and cir- 
cumstantiality with which he would enlarge 
upon a very embarrassing duty that he once 
had to perform, and his satisfaction with the 
results of his endeavors in its behalf. How- 
ever regretful of the necessity, I must abridge 
much of a history that, to him at least, was 
ever extremely interesting. 

When a young man of about five and 
twenty, he had married Miss Mary Jane 
Chivers, with whom he lived reasonably 
happy for eighteen years. At the end of this 
period, of the offspring that had been born 
were living Susan, sixteen, and Josephus, ten 
years old. Besides these children of her own, 
Mrs. Blount for the last ten years had had 
charge of a little girl whom its own mother on 
her dying bed had consigned to her. Of this 
child, Mahala Herrindine by name, she had 
been most tender withal, and many a time 
she had been heard to say that, wrong as it 
might be, she was obliged to confess that the 
difference in her own heart between Susan 
Blount and Maly Herrindine was so little that 
she was always pestered in her mind when- 
ever she went about trying to find it. This, 
of course, went to show what a good, docile, 
thankful child Maly always had been. 

Mr. Blount, a hard-working, economical, 
and during this early period generally con- 
sidered a rather close and cold man, had 
consented reluctantly, and only after much 
affectionate persuasion, to this adoption; but 
he managed with discretion the child’s little 
property, and had always tried to partake to 
some degree of his wife’s fondness for her. 
Yet he had often expressed the hope that as 
soon as poor little Maly, as he always called 
her, should be old enough, she might make 
an alliance that would leave to him and his 
wife the sole care of their own family. 

At this period Maly was fifteen years old, 
and was as smart and as industrious, though 
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dost perform, 
thou art a man.” 
Timon of Athens. 


she might not have been thought by most 
young men as pretty, as Susan. 

A great affliction now befell this interest- 
ing family. But I do not propose to try to 
harrow up people’s feelings by giving in de- 
tail the events of Mrs. Blount’s long sickness 
and death. I must not omit, however, to say 
that, before her departure, she asked and ob- 
tained from her husband a promise to persist 
in the care that had been taken theretofore 
of the orphaned girl. Mr. Blount, full of 
grief at the loss of so dear a companion, and 
somewhat remorseful in the reflection that he 
had fallen short of his full duties in this and 
in other respects of her wishes, gave the 
promise, although he could not but foresee 
that it must devolve much responsibility. 

“ When sech a woman,” he would say af- 
terward, with what softness he could employ — 
“When sech a woman as Mayjane Blount 
dies, and have been the wife she have, it aint 
every man that have the heart to deny her 
dyin’ words. Ah, law me! And yit, what I'm 
to do with that po’ orphing child in the fix 
I’m in,— well, I must natchelly supposen that 
the good Lordamighty know. / don’t, cer- 
tain and shore. Ah, law me!” 

Everybody pitied the family. Mr. Blount, 
following the instincts of self-defense against 
too excessive grief, indulged the melaneholy 
consolation of speaking constantly in terms 
of unbounded praise of his late companion’s 
excellent goodness. There was comfort in its 
kind in trying to call to mind occasions 
wherein he may have been more or less re- 
gardless of her feelings even in unimportant 
matters, and in resolving to do henceforth 
with punctilious fidelity things that he now 
sadly remembered too often to have post- 
poned. The late Mrs. Blount was a remark- 
ably neat person, and perhaps the most 
serious complaint she had ever felt like bring- 
ing against her husband was his carelessness 
in that behalf. For, good man and good 
husband as he was, it had to be admitted 
that, as a general thing, he was what was 
called rather slouchy in the matter of his 
dress, and by no means scrupulously careful 
in that of his manners. When the girls had 
grown large enough to be noticed by young 
men, Mrs. Blount would gently remonstrate, 
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and as for Susan, she would get to downright 
scolding at such lapses. But the fact of the 
business was, Mr. Blount used to contend, 
he had too many things to attend to of his 
own and other people’s to be kept everlast- 
ingly shaving, brushing himself up, and 
minding every step he took. Maly, knowing 
the trouble she must be to her pa, as she 
called Mr. Blount, never had joined in these 
complaints, either in words or in spirit. 

Yet, at the funeral, Mr. Blount let Susan 
persuade him to put on his best things, and 
otherwise deport himself as becomingly as 
possible to one who in the matter of studied 
grave demeanor was rather a new beginner. 
Continuing, even after the funeral, in this 
course of conduct, he could not but be thank- 
ful for the far more comfortable feelings that 
he had now merely in his physical being. The 
almost prostrating grief he had endured at 
the beginning of his bereavement was thus 
made to assume some dignity that contributed 
its own part to his relief, and sometimes 
he would sigh gently to think how he often 
had disregarded what at last would have 
induced a higher enjoyment even to himself. 

“Ah, law me! a man never know what 
sech a wife is tell he lose her. Then he 
know.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Everysopy who has ever received or im- 
parted sympathy knows how sweet it is. It 
was touching to see how this benign influence 
went forth and back, back and forth, between 
Mr. Blount and the girls. Maly, poor child, 
suffered evenly with Susan. As for the sym- 
pathy from outside, that actually poured in 
upon all the bereaved, People said in most 
compassionate dismay that they could not see 
how that family was to get along without such 
a wife and mother. In particular, Mrs. Juliann 
Truitt, an excellent, comely young woman 
of — we will say —twenty-eight years of age, 
whose husband, dying some four years before, 
had left her with a snug little property, though 
childless, was prompt to say that if she did 
not know how to feel for people in the con- 
dition of that family she would like to know 
the person who did. Then there were two 
young men, Cullen Banks and Williamson 
Poole, whose deportment during the first period 
of mourning, though not as demonstrative as 
that of Mrs, Truitt, was probably more sooth- 
ing, at least to the orphaned girls. Indeed, 
the relations between Mrs. Truitt and the late 
Mrs. Blount unfortunately had not been alto- 
gether and uniformly as pleasant as those 
between the latter and several other ladies in 
the neighborhood. The plantation of Mrs. 


Truitt joined that of Mr. Blount, a nice bit 
of meadow-land lying on the border. It had 
been absolutely impossible, without keeping 
them penned all the time, to hinder the two 
flocks of geese from frequent intermixture ; 
and more than once, at feather-picking times, 
Mrs. Blount had had her feelings hurt. Not 
that in her heart she blamed Mrs. Truitt for 
anything more than listening too credulously 
to her negroes, who always claimed for their 
mistress more of every spring’s produce of 
the flocks than Mrs. Blount considered en- 
tirely just. At such times Mr. Blount would 
become quite angry, and, but for the influence 
of his prudent wife, might have made serious 
ado. I mention this circumstance, apparently 
trifling, partly because of the fact, well known 
in primitive country communities, that geese, 
in one way and another, give occasion to 
more disputes among women who reside in 
close proximity to one another than any other 
domestic animal; and partly to account for 
the less soothing influences of Mrs. Truitt’s 
visits upon the girls than those of the young 
men. Mr. Blount determined, it seemed, that 
all resentment he had ever felt toward this ex- 
cellent woman should be buried in the grave, 
and sometimes he would gently chide Susan 
for the way in which she would speak of her. 
Susan’s face would flash at such rebukes, but 
she would at once become silent and after- 
ward extremely anxious. 

Now, people may say what they please 
about second marriages, and the heartlessness 
of widowers in suffering themselves to be led 
into them with indecent haste. In extenua- 
tion of what seemed levity in this particular 
case, I say only that Mrs, Juliann Truitt was 
an uncommonly good-looking woman, with 
a handsome property immediately adjoining 
that of Mr. Blount, and that now, upen ma- 
ture reflection, Mr. Blount was obliged to 
acknowledge in his heart of hearts that he 
could not feel sure in his mind that she had 
ever put any deliberate wrong upon his family 
on the goose question or any other. The fact 
is, people ought to try to be fair in the judg- 
ments they pass upon others. Worse men 
than Iverson Blount have waited longer, but I 
will say also that some even better have not 
waited so long as he did before trying to re- 
pair a great loss. I hope, also, that in spite 
of the blame that may be put upon his action, 
some allowance will be made for the earnest 
desire he continued to feel to discharge the 
trust he had undertaken in the care of Maly 
Herrindine, conflicting as may be the opin- 
ions regarding its results. 

It was not very often that Mrs. Truitt 
came to the house; but she positively must 
come sometimes, in order to do what she 
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was sure in her mind the late Mrs. Blount 
would have done in reversed circumstances. 

Both the young men seemed to understand 
well how to time their visits and their con- 
versation. Williamson Poole was a cousin of 
the late Mr. Truitt, who had brought him up 
from boyhood, and upon his death-bed com- 
mended him to his wife as one whose services 
to her would become more and more valuable 
as he should grow older. At the present pe- 
riod he was approaching his twenty-first year. 
For at least three years he had been the main 
manager, and in a wy entirely satisfactory, 
of his cousin Juliann’s plantation business. 
Everybody, old as well as young, spoke well 
of Williamson Poole. 

Cullen Banks was a year or so younger, 
and was not altogether as settled and indus- 
trious as Williamson. But then he was not 
under the necessity of being so; for, besides 
a snug property already, he would be entitled 
to much more at the division of his father’s 
estate, which was to take place at the death 
of his mother, who was now advanced con- 
siderably beyond sixty. Other young men 
were residents in the neighborhood, some of 
them quite promising in most respects ; but 
these two were the nearest neighbors and the 
most frequent visitors of the Blounts. 

We have already intimated that during his 
wife’s life-time Mr. Blount had hoped that 
Maly might make an early suitable alliance 
that would relieve him of the painful respon- 
sibility he had always felt in her behalf. If 
anything, he now indulged this hope more 
anxiously than before; and he did so the 
more, perhaps, because he noticed the in- 
creasing aversion of the girls for Mrs. Truitt, 
especially that of Susan. Not that he ever 
felt the slightest temptation to forget the 
promise which he had made about Maly. 
Iverson Blount was an honorable man, and 
he knew that an honorable man must ever be 
bound by promises, especially those that were 
as solemn as the one that he had undertaken. 
Now, in regard to Susan he had no great 
anxieties, for he knew that she was pretty 
and good, and that, with already a snug prop- 
erty, he was making more with ease and 
rapidity, and he had no doubt that Susan 
would do well, all in good time. But Maly 
—there was Mr. Blount’s embarrassment ; 
and there is not a particle of doubt that for a 
while, I cannot say exactly how long, that 
gave him much concern. Many a widower, 
though having lost as good a wife as Mr. 
Iversen Blount’s, had been less anxious about 
how to fulfill all his duties and wishes than he 
was now, with these young children on his 
hands, one of them an orphan. 

It will not be doubted, I trust, that Mr. 
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Blount felt sincerely the loss of the good wife 
with whom he had lived so long. Yet, when 
in Susan’s presence, he was more forbearing 
of expression to his grief than when alone 
with Maly. Indeed, Mr. Blount did not think 
it right to harrow his daughter’s feelings by a 
too frequent allusion to their great affliction. 
This was one reason. Then he had not been 
slow to perceive that Susan’s hostility to Mrs. 
Truitt, in which he could not join conscien- 
tiously, had subtracted somewhat from her 
confidence in the sincerity of his expressions 
of his sense of bereavement. Yet, when alone 
with Maly, he would dwell upon the theme 
to the degree that — well, the good girl would 
declare to Susan afterward that to save her 
life she could not keep from crying to see 
how pa missed ma, At such times Mr. Blount 
would repeat the solemn promise he had 
given, and add that if he did not keep it, it 
would be only because his life was not spared. 

“ And as for that, Maly, you know I’m a 
man of remarkable good health, and aint so 
ageable but what a body that’s tempert an’ 
keerful of hisself might be expected to be 
liable for a right smart stretch o’ time yit, 
more’n some that’s younger. And as for 
Missis Truitt, she’s of course a very fine 
woman; and if I was in Susan’s place, | 
wouldn’t be quite so severe on her, though 


the child may think she know more about 
her than what I do. Ah,law me! it’s a world 


of trouble, and yit ” But here Mr. Blount 
would stop, take out his handkerchief, and 
cover his eyes. 

Now, the fact was that Maly liked Mrs. 
Truitt as little as Susan, though of course she 
did not feel that she had the same liberty to 
express or otherwise exhibit to her pa the re- 
sentment that she believed she owed to her 
ma’s memory, at least in secret, to indulge. 
But Maly had always been a prudent girl, 
and now she forbore giving to her pa any 
expression of opinion regarding the widow. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir is interesting to see how soon some- 
times a girl becomes a woman. Not long 
after her mother was laid away, Susan, feeling 
the responsibility of her position, went to the 
work of domestic affairs and showed apace 
how she had profited by good examples. 
Maly also, at becoming pace, followed in all 
duties, and many a man younger than Mr. 
Blount might have brought himself to some 
reconciliation for his loss by the contempla- 
tion of so much that had been spared. To 
Susan there was some consolation in her sor- 
row from the ever-increasing deference that 
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her father paid to her and Maly both, speak- 
ing to them generally as if they were grown 
women, yet with a tenderness to which in 
other days they had not been accustomed ; 
and there was partial relief to Susan's anxie- 
ties on account of her father’s persistence in 
dressing himself with unwonted care, in the 
fact that his habits while at home were the 
same in this respect as when he made visits to 
Mrs. Truitt. 

“ These old widowers do beat the world,” 
Susan would say in confidence to Maly. “ Ma 
never could make pa take any pains with his 
clothes, hardly even of a Sunday, and now he 
dresses up even for me and you and Josey. 
There’s some satisfaction in ¢ha/, and some 
hope — at least I hope so.” 

The young men, Cullen and Williamson, 
after a decent interval, began to visit as before, 
sometimes separately, but more often to- 
gether. And now it was interesting to see the 
conduct of Mr. Blount when, remembering 
his promise to the dead, he felt it to be his 
duty to bestow upon the intercourse of these 
young persons the attention that used to de- 
volve entirely upon his wife. After he had 
seen them together several times, Mr. Blount 
smiled inwardly at something which he had 
seemed to consider his duty to study closely. 
Maly’s prospects for a suitable alliance ap- 
peared to be brighter than for some time he 
had been apprehending. For there was no 
manner of doubt that Mr. Blount’s desire was 
to get Maly’s case off his mind as soon as 
possible, when he would feel perfectly free for 
any other movements he might choose to 
make. As for Susan and Josey, he knew he 
was their father; but in Maly’s case there 
was some delicacy which even the rudest 
could not forbear to consult. So one day he 
said to Susan : 

“Glad to see Cullen and Maly like one 
‘nother so powerful much.” 

“ Cullen Banks, pa!” said Susan, laughing, 
yet with some redness on her face. “ There’s 
nothing in the world between Maly and Cul- 
len, except that they like each other well 
enough as friends. Why, what upon earth 
put that notion into your head ?” 

Mr. Blount looked as if he felt much dis- 
appointment. However, he calmly answered : 

“JT don’t know, but I notice him right 
smart about Maly here lately.” 

“No more than Williamson Poole, pa, 
and — I’m not certain — if — quite as much.” 

“I know them boys in gener’] hunts in 
couples ; but I some ruther s’picioned — ahem 
— you think Williamson have any particklar 
hankerin’ arfter Maly ?” 

“T don’t know about Aankerin’, pa, as you 
call it; but I know he likes Maly first-rate,— 


that is, I am pretty certain of it in my own 
mind.” 

“Um,hum. You do; and what's your ’pin- 
ions as to how Maly like Williamson ? ” 

“She likes him very well, as well as Cullen, 
if not some better.” 

Mr. Blount nodded his head several times 
extremely ominously, but said no more to 
Susan. That night at the supper table he 
discoursed at some length upon the subject 
of marriage. Among other things he said: 

“ Young people, ’special’ females, owes it 
to theirselves to be monst’ous, streenious 
keerful and particklar who they take up with 
in that kind o’ style ; and special in the pints 
0’ prop’ty. For it’s a heap easier, and it’s a 
heap convenanter, and it’s a heap comforta- 
bler to sfart with some prop’ty than it is to 
have to work an’ projeck, and deny a body's 
self the lugjieries, and the comforts, an’ 
sometimes the very needcessities o’ life, 
which, in course, a person’d like to have ’em, 
but which, when they sfarts po’, by marryin’ 
of po’, they has to wait for ’em, and which, ef 
they’d wait and look around keerful, the 
chances is some of ’em might do better than 
what they been a-expectin’.” 

Mr. Blount did not say so in those words, 
but he was decidedly opposed to Maly’s 
marrying as poor a young man as William- 
son Poole, and he meant to tell her so if, upon 
further study, he should suspect that there 
was likely to be any understanding between 
them. Susan might fret herself about Mrs. 
Truitt, if she wished, but her father, whatever 
might be his hopes and intentions regarding 
that fine woman, was not going to abate one 
jot of his care for the chile of his wife’s 
adoption. 

That night, when Susan and Maly had gone 
to bed, to sleep together as usual, Susan said: 

“ Maly, think pa didn’t suspicion that there 
was something between you and Cullen ?” 

“You don’t tell me so, answered Maly.” 
“ That’s why he praised Cullen so high to me 
this evening then, while you were getting 
supper, and he and I and fosey were out on 
the piazza.” 

“No; for I told him not an hour before 
that there wasn’t.” 

“ That so?” 

“ Yes, indeed.” 

“‘ Why, he praised Cullen to the skies, and 
said he were altogether another sort of man 
from Williamson, but that he wouldn't for the 
world Mrs. Truitt should hear he had used 
such words about her cousin.” 

“ Mrs. Truitt!” said Susan, with disgust. 
“ She must come in! However, it was rather 
natural for her to come in there. Say, pa 
rather run down Williamson ?” 
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“No, not exactly run down. I couldn't 
say that. But he lifted up Cullen sky-high, 
and he said pointedly that a girl with little or 
no property would make a great mistake to 
—to take up, as he called it, with a poor 
young man like Williamson.” 

“ That, indeed,” said Susan, thoughtfully. 
“ Yet, but don’t you know, Maly, that to- 
day, talking to me about them boys, he 
praised Williamson more than he did Cullen? 
You didn’t let on that there was anything be- 
tween me and Cullen, did you, Maly?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“]—almost wish you had—but—what 
does pa always want to drag in Mrs. Truitt 
for? Ke knows very well that ma never liked 
her, and pa owes it to ma, and he owes it to 
me and Josey, and he owes it to you, too, 
Maly, not to be so afraid of hurting Mrs. Tru- 
itt’s feelings. The reason why he talked to 
you so about Williamson was because I told 
him Williamson liked you uncommon well.” 

“You didn’t!” 

“Yes, I did. The fact is, Maly, I thought 
I ought to. He promised ma, you know, to 
take care of you, and do his best for you, and 
his ideas are to see the way clear before you. 
That is very good in pa, I think, and if he 
could just leave Mrs. Truitt out of the case 
I’d think it was all right.” 

Maly drew a long breath. Williamson 
Poole had never courted her in set words; 
but she did not know what he might do some 
day, neither had she determined what she 
would do in certain contingencies. So all Maly 
could do now was to draw a long breath. 

“ Maly,” said Susan, after some pause, 
“that woman is after pa, and she’s been after 
him ever sence poor ma was put in the ground. 
It does look like some people have no decent 
feelings. And if pa was to marry her, the 
day he done it would either kill me or throw 
me into conniption-fits.” Then Susan nestled 
her face in Maly’s bosom and sobbed, and 
Maly had to sob, too, as she tenderly patted 
her beloved sister’s head. 

The next morning Mr. Blount said at the 
breakfast table : 

* T thought I heerd some laughin’ first and 
then some cryin’ among you two last night, 
arfter you went to bed. What were the funny 
things, and what were the deficulties ?” 

Never had Mr. Blount looked better in all 
his life. It was believed in the neighborhood 
that no man had lived at any period who had 
learned so fast, after beginning so late in life, 
to tie his cravat so deftly, and dress himself 
in general so well. As for cinnamon and 
bear’s oils, it would be useless to speculate 
upon the quantity that man put upon every- 
thing that came in contact with himself. 
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“Oh, pa,” answered Susan, sadly, “just 
some little talk I and Maly had made me 
laugh, and then I got to thinking about poor 
ma, and then we both cried.” 

Then Susan and Maly cast down their eyes. 

“ Poor dear Ma’y Jane!” said Mr. Blount, 
sympathizingly. “It aint easy to see how 
her place is to be filled.” 

“Why, pa!” said Susan, looking up with 
reanimation, “I think we are getting along 
right well—me and Maly —attending to 
things.” 

“ Oh, yes, indeed,” replied Mr. Blount, 
 toler’ble well for the present time bein’ ; but 
supposing you, and supposing Maly, was to 
take it in your heads to go away and leave a 
feller, what then ?” 

The girls looked at each other and again 
cast down their eyes. 

“Ah, ha! Um, hum!” said Mr. Blount, 
rising. “ Well, ef anybody ever missed an- 
other like I miss your poor ma, all I got to 
say, I’m as sorry for ’em as ever I were for 
a po’ lame duck with one broke leg and one 
broke wing to boot, and got nothin’ upon top 
o’ the blessed ground to do but to go about 
a-hoppin’ and a-floppin’ with the tothers ; and 
the fact is, can’t stand it. But I tell you, 
Susan, and I tell you, Maly, that I don’t in- 
tend to be rash, and I don’t intend to be 
brash. As for you a-marryin’, Susan, I were 
jes a-runnin’ on about that, and it’s in course 
onuseless for you to be even a-thinkin’ about 
sech a thing for, lo and behold, these many 
years ; and I don’t supposen that Maly’ll have 
sech a idee tell she can see her way cler to 
gittin’ as good a home as the one she been 
allays used to.” 

Then Mr. Blount retired with dignity, or- 
dered his horse, and rode over to Mrs. Truitt’s. 

“What does such talk mean, Maly ?” said 
Susan. “ Looks like pa’s losing his senses. 
When he talks about my not marrying in 
years and years, don’t he know that I 
couldn’t live in this house with that woman ? 
I wish you’d speak out positive with pa, Maly, 
and tell him it wouldn’t do to bring her here.” 

“ Why, Susan, what could I do with pa? 
It wouldn’t look like it was my business to 
tell him he oughtn’t to marry again, and, be- 
sides, it wouldn’t do any good. He’s a young 
man yet, that is, tolerable young, and — 
the fact is, Susan, pa misses ma perfectly 
dreadful, and I can’t but be sorry for him, 
the way he talks about her when him and me 
are by ourselves. I wish myself that Mrs. 
Truitt wouldn’t be quite so — well — insinua- 
ting is what I'll say as for her. But I tell you 
now that fussin’ and frettin’ with pa will do 
more harm than good.” 

“ Well,” said Susan, mournfully, “I’m going 
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to try to put my trust in the good Lord to 
save us all from that woman.” 

“ That’s just the place where we'll have to put 
it, Susan,” answered Maly, who, if anything, 
was a more religious-minded girl than Susan. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. Biount, knowing that he had matters 
on his hands that required both caution and 
dispatch, did an amount of thinking in a com- 
paratively brief time that might safely be said 
to have been enormous. ‘The Blount and 
Truitt plantations acjoining, he and Wi'liam- 
son Poole must often meet near the border 
and have a friendly chat while sitting on the 
division fence. On the same day of the table- 
talk at home, Mr. Blount, although he had 
had, only a few hours before, a comfortable 
visit to the widow, yet designedly rode 
out into the meadow, and, not seeing the 
young man, hitched his horse, climbed the 
fence, and walked to the rise in the field. 
Williamson, who was a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant, observing him, left off his work, and, 
joining the visitor, the two walked back to 
the fence. There they had a long, long talk ; 
for on occasion, and especially with his jun- 
iors and inferiors, Mr. Blount was not at all 
wanting in volubility of speech. Just before 
parting he looked with much kindness upon 
Williamson, and said: 

“Williamson Poole, I tell you now, right 
here, betwixt me and you and this fence, that 
when a young man, and special a good- 
lookin’, industr’ous young man—I’m a-namin’ 
o’ no names, for people oughtn’t to be 
a-namin’ o’ names right in the presence 0’ 
them they talkin’ about, because the flatterin’ 
o’ people is what I allays dispised, so fur 
as /’m concerned; but yit when sech a young 
man sfart with his nose on the grindstone, it’s 
in gener’! his own fau’t, and it’s obleeged to 
be long before he can git it off, ef ever. 
Not as I should adwise a feller out an’ out to 
go for prop’ty, and nothin’ but prop’ty, and 
no female a worth havin’ to be flung along 
with it. Yet prop’ty’s a monst’ous good 
backer-up to a feller, and it’s allays been 
strange and cur’ous to me when a feller, special 
them that’s industr’ous and good-lookin’ to 
boot, don’t try to marry into it when he’s 
a-thinkin’ about of settlin’ of hisself for good. 
Well, well, well! But, bless my soul, Wil- 
liamson! what a sple-splendid ’oman is your 
Cousin Juliann! A beautifullerI should never 
desires to lo and behold, and it is my desires 
that you give her my best respects, though it 
aint been more’n three hours sence I seen her.” 

Williamson Poole was a young man of ex- 
cellent character and sense, though not quick 


to understand any other than conduct and 
conversation entirely direct. But he thought 
he was not so dull as not to comprehend the 
meaning of Mr. Blount’s present deportment. 
He sat upon the fence and looked thought- 
fully at him as he rode slowly away. When 
Mr. Blount had gotten out of sight, he said: 

“ You be dogged. Youthink you can beat 
creation, old man. Want me to help you to 
git Cousin Juliann, do you, by makin’ out like 
you willin’ for me to git Susanif Ican? We'll 
sce.” 

Now, Mrs. ‘Truitt had not remained a widow 
thus long for want of opportunities to change 
her state. Yet, within the last year or so, she 
had been growing apparently more bright 
and cheerful than during the previous years 
of her widowhood, and notably since the death 
of Mrs. Blount she was becoming a different 
woman altogether. People knowing how the 
plantations adjoined saw how natural every- 
thing was, and they blamed neither her nor 
Mr. Blount for their inevitable and rather 
rapid approximation to each other. In spite 
of Mr. Blount’s age and the incumbrance of 
children, he had great vigor and activity of 
body, and, already with a good property, was 
getting more faster than any other man in the 
community. In a very few months, therefore, 
after his wife’s departure, Mrs. Truitt had 
discarded every particle of black except a 
very narrow ribbon, which, to prevent too 
much talk, she wore round her neck when 
abroad. To Williamson Poole she had always 
been very kind, and she had paid him rea- 
sonable if not high wages for his services, and 
Williamson knew that his cousin Juliann 
wished him well, because she had often told 
him so with emphasis and entire sincerity. 

The same night after his talk with Mr. 
Blount, while at supper, he delivered the 
latter’s message, yet not with great heartiness. 

“Sent his respects, did he? Much obliged 
to him. Say anything about me, William- 
son?” 

“ Oh, yes’m ; complimented you high.” 

“ Ah, indeed ? Said I look tolerable well 
for one of my age?” 

“ No’m, not that, by no manner of means. 
He said you were the youngest-looking woman 
of your age he knewed of.” 

“Oh, ho! Say how old he 
was?” 

“He allowed he thought you might be 
somewhere between twenty-three and twenty- 
five.” ’ 

“TI was married very young,” said Mrs. 
Truitt, thoughtfully. “ Did Mr. Blount say 
how old Ae was, Williamson ?” 

“ Yes’m; he said he disremembered whether 
he was thirty-eight or thirty-nine.” 


thought | 
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Mrs. Truitt laughed. 

“A right spruce-looking gentleman, isn’t he ? 
and a nice man, a very nice man, indeed.” 
Then Mrs, Truitt drew a long, sweet breath. 

“ Which you think is the finest girl, Wil- 
liamson, Susan or Maly? I think myself that 
Susan Blount is one of the finest girls I ever 
knew. Of course, I include property, which 
Maly has little of, and may have none if 
Mr. Blount, what of course he has the right 
to do, should charge her for her board, though 
the poor child is a very good, and indeed I 
think an excellent, girl.” 

His cousin Juliann having answered her 
own question, Williamson could think of 
nothing to say more than that he thought 
both of them very fine girls. That night he 
could not get to sleep, oh, I suppose, not be- 
fore midnight; and he lay in his bed and 
turned and turned himself over and over, 
pondering. Even when he got to sleep he 
dreamed endless and most curious things 
about Mr. Blount and his cousin Juliann, the 
two girls and Cullen Banks. Considering the 
want of celerity in Williamson Poole’s habitual 
mental operations, few young men ever did 
a greater amount of thinking in the same 
length of time than was done by him during 
the next few weeks. 

Time went on. Mr. Blount seemed to grow 


younger and younger. When the young men 
would ride over in the afternoon, sometimes 
he would challenge them to jump and leap with 
him, and he would beat them both fully two 


inches. Both knew better than to accept his 
banter to wrestle, or even run a foot-race. So 
Mr. Blount would absorb most of the talk 
during such visits, and sometimes he was sus- 
pected by all of managing to couple together, 
as much as possible, Cullen with Maly, and 
Williamson with Susan. As for Susan, she had 
a double trouble: one, her father’s unbecom- 
ing juvenility and evident growing partiality 
for Mrs. Truitt; the other, his apparent dis- 
regard of Cullen in the relation that her heart 
had been set upon. Her father, noticing her 
want of proper cordiality toward himself, al- 
lowed some coolness to grow, and it was all 
that Maly could do, in going between, to keep 
them on even reasonable terms with each 
other. To Maly he spoke without reserve 
upon whatever subject he happened to think 
of. They were never together that he did not 
talk of his departed wife in a way to make 
Maly cry; and though at such times he sel- 
dom mentioned Mrs. Truitt’s name, kindly 
avoiding disturbance of Maly’s affectionate 
thoughts of her benefactress, he would get 
upon the subject of Cullen Banks, and, while 
scarcely mentioning Williamson’s name, praise 
Cullen to the very skies, and intimate what a 
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fine thing it would be for a girl with little or 
no property to get him for a husband. 

“ But, pa,” said Maly one day, “ Cullen 
does not care particularly for me, nor I for 
him. I thought you knew he liked Susan 
better than me, and that she likes him better 
than I do.” 

“ That so?” said Mr. Blount with some 
darkness on his brow. “I knowed, Maly, that 
if it were either of them boys you liked the 
best, it were obleeged — or ought to be obleeged 
by good rights—to be Cullen. For, to save my 
life, I couldn’t see how—- well, my dear Maly, 
these is subjects that people can’t help from 
thinking about. As for Susan and Cullen — 
ah,law me! That weren’t adzactly —but time 
enough to think of that for many a year yit. 
Susan need adwice if she only knowed it. As 
for me, I s’pose even / mout need adwice some- 
times, well as she. But look like me and her 
can’t talk together to much satisfaction, and 
you too prudent I know to repeat over to her 
all I say. Of course, I think Mrs. Truitt one 
o’ the finest and beautifulest women any- 
wheres, and if I should ever take it in my 
mind to marry again, it don’t look reasonable 
to suppose I’d ask Susan for her consents. 
And besides, you know yourself, Maly, that 
I’m a young man, a reasonable speakin’, and 
can outrun, outjump, outlift, and fling down 
other Cullen or Williamson, and outlast ’em 
at whatsomever we mout go at. Though, 
matter of course, I shouldn’t desires for Mrs. 
Truitt to hear of all I said about Williamson, 
for I should hate it dreadful to hurt her 
feelin’s; but I know you prudent enough to 
know what to tell and what not to tell.” 

Many such chats these two had together. 
When the girls would go to bed, and Susan, 
as always, would get upon her own troubles, 
Maly would comfort her the best she could, 
and the two would go to sleep in each other’s 
arms. Ofcourse, Maly didnot tell Susan of how 
her pa had spoken comparatively of Cullen 
and Williamson, partly because she knew that 
he expected her not to do so, and partly be- 
cause she would not for the world that Susan 
should suspect for a moment that her intention 
or desire, even with the powerful assistance of 
her pa, was to supplant Susan in Cullen’s re- 
gard. To tell the truth, Maly Herrindine was 
one of the most honest-hearted girls in this 
world. 

CHAPTER V. 


MEANWHILE Mrs. Truitt was growing 
younger and younger, to all appearance, al- 
though people said that, in the circumstances, 
it would be more becoming for her to try 
to look a little older. But circumstances are 
rare when women at any age do that. She 
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visited freely the girls, not without suspecting 
that neither of them liked her. But she knew 
that appearances had to be kept up, and so 
she visited them often, and was as motherly 
in her deportment, especially toward Susan, 
as one so young could be. Susan, of course, 
treated her with proper respect while at the 
house, but after her departure, and as soon as 
she could find an opportunity, she would pour 
out her griefs on Maly’s sympathizing breast. 

Mr. Blount began soon to make his visits 
to his fair neighbor more and more frequent. 
The coolness grown between him and Susan 
seemed to make him resolve to push matters 
to a settlement. He and Williamson con- 
tinued to have their chats at the fence, in 
which the property question always came up 
and was dwelt and dwelt upon by the man of 
experience. Of late Williamson had been grow- 
ing somewhat resentful, or at least sullen in his 
feelings, toward Mr.Blount. He had found that 
Cullen and Susan were in love with each other, 
and he suspected that Mr. Blount knew it. 
Then he thought with pain of Maly’s apparent 
indifference to his having been thrown of late 
so often in Susan’s special company. Now, 
of the two girls Williamson admired Maly the 
more; but he knew what his cousin Juliann 
would say if he told Aer so. Then he knew 
he was poor, and he could not but reflect that 
Mr. Blount’s repeated allusion tothe contact of 
a poor young man’s nose with the grindstone, 
if unkind, was not altogether imapposite. 
When his mind had come to the conclusion, 
or almost there, that Mr. Blount would not be 
willing for him to get either of the girls, Wil- 
liamson felt and thought —but the fact is, it 
would be difficult, and would require an ex- 
tended analysis of human motives in such a 
case which I do not.feel competent to make, 
to tell all of what Williamson Poole did feel 
and think. I can only narrate actions. On 
one point he became fully convinced ; and 
that was, that all Mr. Blount’s pretended 
kindness to himself had a selfish motive, and 
that was to prevent hostility upon his part to 
the suit of his cousin Juliann. 

One afternoon, Mr. Blount, while at the 
fence, after his usual homily on the nose and 
the grindstone, and then suddenly branching 
off to the extreme youth and beauty of Mrs. 
Truitt and what a fine property she had, and 
what a splendid plantation the two would 
make if they should ever be united into one, 
spoke regretfully of the changes and separa- 
tions such an event would necessarily effect. 

“ But, I tell you now, Williamson Poole, 
that I shall never forgit what a fine, pleasant, 
good neighbor Williamson Poole used to be, 
although a not of ownin’ o’ the plantation nor 
no great deal o’ property of no sort.” 
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“Made me that mad I couldn’t hardly 

see.” 
This last remark was made in a presence 
wherein, if as excellent a young man as Wil- 
liamson Poole had had more time for reflec- 
tion, he might not have made it. Mrs. Truitt 
smiled, and then, looking intently at him, 
said, in a gently chiding tone: 

“T hope you didn’t get mad, Williamson, 
because Mr. Blount said I looked so young 
and—and all that. I hope I don’t look so 
very old to you.” 

“Law bless my soul, Cousin Juliann! in 
course not. You look a thousand times too 
young for ” 

But there Williamson knew he was going 
too far, and he saw his cousin Juliann’s eyes 
opening wide. So he left off abruptly, and 
did not return for an hour. He was gratified 
to find no trace of resentment in his cousin 
Juliann’s words or manner. The fact was that 
Mrs. Truitt knew too well what a faithful rel- 
ative and friend Williamson Poole had been 
to her, to resent a hasty remark that in the 
circumstances was possibly natural. Other 
talk they had, and when Williamson went to 
bed, he could not but feel in his heart that he 
ought to bear no malice against Mr. Blount, 
so kindly had his cousin Juliann spoken of him. 

Cases of the sort I am telling about gen- 
erally culminate fast. Young as both Mr. 
Blount and Mrs. Truitt felt, they were obliged 
to know that they would never be any younger. 
Susan found herself growing more and more 
in love with Cullen, and was beginning to 
take some comfort in the thought of the re- 
liance she knew she could place on his faithful 
heart; for she had made up her mind that 
when “ that woman ” (as she called Mrs, Tru- 
itt) should come into that house, she meant 
to leave it, with her father’s consent or with- 
out it. But then what about poor Maly,whom 
Susan had been observing to be very thought- 
ful at times, and even sad ? 

“T’m ashamed, Maly, after what pa prom- 
ised ma on her very dying bed, for him to go 
on in that way, and bring that woman here to 
hector over you. But never mind, precious, 
they sha’n’¢ abuse you. You shall live with me 
and Cullen.” 

Then Susan would take Maly to her bosom, 
and Maly would hug Susan and sob. The 
good girl did need comfort from some source, 
she thought. Yet Maly Herrindine had much 
strength of character, and, though without say- 
ing so to Susan in the latter’s present frame of 
mind, she had been seriously considering what 
she ought to do, and what she would do in given 
contingencies. Then, in her private chats 
with her pa, he had solemnly assured her that 
whatever should happen he would do his best 
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that she should not sufferfrom any change in his 
circumstances. So Maly,though often thought- 
ful and sad, would sometimes look quite calm, 
and occasionally try to look moderately cheer- 
ful, especially when in the presence of her pa, 
to whom, after all, she knew that she ought 
to be grateful for all that he had done and 
said. Not unfrequently, when Mr. Blount was 
away, in town or at Mrs. Truitt’s, she would 
repair alone to Mrs. Blount’s grave, and sit 
there quite a time musing and shedding tears. 
“Poor little Maly!” the affectionate Susan 
would often sigh. 

The event came on even sooner than had 
been expected. One morning at breakfast 
Mr. Blount, looking, if anything, younger 
than he had been in six months, and redolent 
of cinnamon and bear’s oils, with a business 
yet somewhat embarrassed air, said : 

“You all’s inwited next Chuseday night 
to Missis Truitt’s. I’m goin’ to town to-day, 
and would want one of you to go with me 
and help me choose a present for a—for a 
person o’ the female wocation o’ life; ahem!” 

Mr. Blount simply 4ad to look down. Susan 
turned perfectly red, and said, disjointedly : 

“ It’s come, pa, is it? Well, pa, under the 
circumstances — under a// the circumstances, 
I don’t —no, I should #o¢ think you’d expect 
me to go with you.” 

Then Susan rose and left the table. 

“ All right,” said Mr. Blount, recovering 
himself. “Get ready, Maly. Be ina hurry. 
Sharp’s the word, andquick the motion, now.” 

Maly regarded Susan with deepest, tender- 
est sympathy ; nevertheless she rose instantly 
and went to get her things. 

“Oh, Maly, Maly,” said Susan, while as- 
sisting her to dress, “it’s too bad. I do hope 
you Ve make pa buy the meanest, ugliest thing 
in the store for that woman.’ 

“My dearest Susan, I do think you are 
too hard on Mrs. Truitt. Let us all hope it will 
all turn out better than we— may be, we may 
all be afraid it will.” 

“ Bless your soul, Maly! you've got a for- 
giving heart, and a great deal better one any- 
how than me. If it wasn’t for you —and 
Cullen, of course —I should just lie right 
down and die —I know I should.” 

Left alone, except with Josephus, Susan 
had but little to say during the forenoon, even 
to him. She told Josey, resignedly, that he was 
a boy, and therefore could stand it, but that 
he owed to the memory of his mother not to 
be run over every day and every hour of his 
life by that woman ; and Josey said that if that 
woman would let him alone, he would let her 
alone, and that if she did not there would be 
a fuss. Susan wished that Cullen would come. 
But the day before, unknown to her, Mr. 
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Blount had told Cullen that if he would meet 
him at the court-house this morning, he would 
answer definitely a question that Cullen had 
put to him some weeks before. The question 
pertained to Susan, and Mr. Blount had said 
to Cullen that Susan’s marrying him with her 
father’s consent, and getting any of his prop- 
erty to take with her, would depend upon 
her conduct in circumstances then too many 
and too tedious to mention. The county-seat 
was about twelve miles distant. 

About the middle of the afternoon here 
came Cullen galloping to the gate. Susan had 
just time to give her hair another turn and 
tie a fresh ribbon around her neck when he 
came running into the piazza. 

“ Why, Cullen, what in this world makes 
you so rapid and so red in the face?” 

“Let me get my breath — and — I’ll tell 
you. Now, Susan,” said Cullen, when he had 
gotten through with his news, “mind what 
you do; everything with us depends on it.” 

To her dying day Susan Banks (#¢e Blount) 
would declare that she did not know which 
she did most, crying or laughing, on that mo- 
mentous occasion. She would cry awhile, 
and then scream with laughter. Finally, when 
she could compose herself, she said, in a re- 
ligious tone: 

“Qh, Cullen, I’m so thankful that I put 
my trust in the good Lord, and I’m going to 
do it now more than ever.” 

An hour afterward the gig came on leis- 
urely ; Susan and Cullen, hand in hand, met 
it at the gate. 

“ How dy’, pa? good evening, ma.” 

Then Susan, crying and laughing, again 
rose upon the step, hugged the bride inthe very 
gig, and all the way out of the gig, and into 
the house. And the bride hugged Susan, too, 
though somewhat in irregular spasms, for she 
trembled the same as an aspen-leaf, and her 
face was as red as any beet. 

“Oh, pa!” cried Susan, at last pouncing 
upon him. “You sly, good, deceitful, glori- 
ous old — dear old coon, and fox both! How 
come you to fool me so, and make Maly fool 
me so?” 

For the bride was Maly. 

“ How long have you had Maly in that 
old head, pa? I thought you was going to 
bring here that woman over yonder.” 

“ Look at me, Susan. Didn’t I promise 
your ma on her dyin’ bed I’d take kerr o’ 
Maly ?” Mr. Blount spoke solemnly, as if he 
were in the very presence of the dead. “To 
the best of my ricollections I did make her 
that very promise, and I’m a-goin’ to keep 
it.” 

“ And what about poor Mrs. Truitt? Have 
you gone and fooled her, pa?” 
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“ Not so bad but what Williamson’ll make 
it all right and straight next Chuseday night.” 

“ What!” screamed Susan. 

“Yes, indeed. I see Williamson could git 
her ef he only knowed how to go about it, 
and I knowed he were a fool to let sech a 
chance slip; and I teched him up, and I 
teched him up, tell I got him agin me and 
kinder jealous o’ me, and he at last pitched 
in, and the poor old feller was jes’ natchel 
’stonished outer all his senses when he found 
that he didn’t have to open his mouth but 
wunst ner hit but jist one lick.” 

“ Well,” said Susan, “ my solemn opinion 
is that this world is dound to come to an end 
some time or another. Oh, you Maly, you 
Maly! Do you know, Maly, that my belief 
is that my angel ma is this minute a-lookin’ 
down on you and a-smilin’ on you?” 

“ Oh, you think so, Susan?” And the tears 
streamed from Maly’s eyes. 

“Certainly. Certain-/e. I’ve not a doubt 
about it.” 

And they went again into each other’s arms. 

“ Susan,” said Maly, between her sobs, “ I 
wanted all the time to tell you about it all, 
but pa, he thought best— best not. I hope 
you'll forgive me, Susan.” 

“ Forgive ? Nothing to forgive, you dar- 
lingest darling, but all to be thankful for.” 

“ You see, Susan,” said Mr. Blount, calmly, 


“ my feelin’s was obleeged to be a little hurted 
by you a-spicionin’ that I had cler forgot how 
your ma’s feelin’s was hurted about them 
geese.” 

Then, turning to Cullen, he said: 
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“ Cullen, she’s yourn, a-prowidin’ her and 
you keep in the idee of jindin’ together.” 

“ Thanky, Mr. Blount,” said Cullen. 

“ Thanky, pa,” said Susan. “ But, pa, I do 
want to ask you one question, and that is: 
Did you ever think Cullen wanted Maly?” 

“ ]’ll answer that, Susan, a-prowidin’ that'll 
satisfy you, and you'll promess not to ast no 
more. Will you?” 

“1 suppose I’ll have to, pa.” 

“Well, then, no; I didn’t.” 

“ Oh, you dear old, cunnin’ old pa!” She 
patted him on the forehead for a moment 
with her finger, then flew consecutively to the 
smoke-house, the kitchen, and the pantry, in 
order to have prepared a supper as fit for 
the occasion as the brief notice would allow. 

“ Hit’s been now a’most fotty year ago,” 
Mr. Blount, when very aged, would often say 
in the midst of his friends and numerous 
progeny, “ner nuther have me, ner nuther 
have Maly, been sorry for what we done. 
You mind, I had give a promess to a dyin’ 
person, an’ I were dound to keep her. An’ as 
to how she were to be kep’, I don’t ’member 
ner ricollect, as I never were more non- 
plushed in my mind, ontill one day she jest 
natchell flashed all over me, and that all of a 
suddent. It tuck some time, an’ it tuck a heap 
o’ pains, an’ it tuck a powerful sight o’ mana- 
gin’, for her to flash on to Maly the same an’ 
likewise; but when she did, and the child 
could see whar her jooty p’inted, she give it 
up, and she done it fa’r an’ squar’; and my 
believes is, and allays has been, that that were 
a weddin’ that were made in heb’n.” 


Richard Malcolm Johnston. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


NEVER a ripple upon the river, 
As it lies like a mirror, beneath the moon, 
— Only the shadows tremble and quiver, 
"Neath the balmy breath of a night in June. 


All dark and silent, each shadowy island 


Like a silhouette lies on the silver ground, 
While, just above us, a rocky highland 
Towers, grim and dusk, with its pine-trees crowned. 


Never a sound but the wave’s soft plashing 
As the boat drifts idly the shore along, — 
And the darting fire-flies, silently flashing, 
Gleam, living diamonds,—the woods among. 
And the night-hawk flits o’er the bay’s deep bosom, 
And the loon’s laugh breaks through the midnight calm, 
And the luscious breath of the wild vine’s blossom 
Wafts from the rocks like a tide of balm. 


Agnes Maule Machar. 





ON THE TRACK 
THE changes of the conditions of existence 
in what we call civilization resemble, a good 
deal more than we generally imagine, the prog- 
ress of a horse in a tread-mill. Comparing the 
evidences of a higher prosperity which his- 
tory affords with what we now find in Ithaca, 
we have ample ground to supose that, while 
our par: of the world has made certain ad- 
vances, this has rather retrograded. A scanty 
population, the greater part of the island in- 
deed uninhabited, ruins of great cities where 
now there is rfot a shepherd’s hut, a wretched, 
sordid life in which not even poetry, the off- 
spring of sorrow, can find a foot-hold, utter in- 
significance in the world of men — this is what 
the island of Ulysses, which fills so large a part 
of the Old World’s poetry, shows us to-day. 
We woke like Ulysses under the shadow 
of Neriton, but not like him under the olive’s 
shade. Our yacht was anchored in a tranquil 
and land-locked bay, Port Vathy (the deep), 
round the shores of which stretch and gleam, 
white in the sun, the houses of the modern cap- 
ital of Ithaca, a dull, utterly uninteresting town, 
neither whose past nor present is worth a note. 
Devastated by Turks and corsairs by turns, 
conquered by Christian and Infidel, the tribute 
of death and pillage had at one time nearly 
left the island a desert, and Venetian chroni- 
cles report the repeopling of it by a Slavonic 
colony ; but there is good evidence, as we 
shall see presently, that there was never quite 
an end of the original stock. Though one 
does see occasionally strongly Slavonic faces, 
the population is now in language and man- 
ners purely Greek, with some of the worst 
traits of the race strongly developed. By 
good chance [| found an old acquaintance in 
Caravia, a deputy for Ithaca to the Greek 
Assembly, then in vacation, and I had a letter 
to Aristides Dendrinos, the principal person- 
age of the island; and through their united 
attentions we were made as much at home in 
Ithaca as was possible. But the Ithacans are 
shrewd folk, sharp dealers who look at for- 
eigners as the Hebrews did on the Egyptians, 
as made to be spoiled; and we were unlucky 
enough to have arrived in the Greek Lent,which, 
as they observe it, is equivalent to starvation 
to outsiders. The excellent wine of Ithaca, 
one of the best of Greek wines, is quite worthy 
its ancient reputation ; but flesh was unattain- 
able, and fish so rare, owing to the people’s 
habit of killing them with dynamite, that 
we could not get enough for a breakfast. 


OF ULYSSES.—II. 


The fowls in Greek lands, living an outcast life, 
never fed, but expected to grow as the par- 
tridges do on the bounties of nature, hardly 
offer a compensation for the trouble of pick- 
ing their bones. They combine all the mis- 
fortunes of the wild and domesticated condi- 
tions, with none of the advantages of either, 
and offer a scant resource to the caterer. We 
made haste to see what was to be seen in 
Ithaca, and study our great predecessor’s foot- 
prints, but we found the learning harder than 
the living. The island Greek is quick-witted, 
and, like the Irishman, neverconfesses himself 
at fault in anything you want to know, espe- 
cially in things connected with ancient history 
or archeology. He solves the hardest and 
most obscure problem by a bold dash, and is 
even surer than Schliemann in his breezy in- 
ductions. It is amusing and cheering to see 
aman so cock-sure of what archeology has 
puzzled over so many years. On inquiring for 
a guide to shorten my researches (for, though 
Homer is guide-book enough for Ithaca, one 
may be a long time in tracing out by the poem 
the Odyssean movements), every one was 
ready to show me everything. Before leaving 
I found an intelligent guide, as such go, in one 
Angelo Persego, whose name I record for the 
benefit of such of the readers of THe CENTURY 
as may be tempted (out of the Greek Lent) to 
visit Ithaca. But here let me drop a word of 
advice for all voyagers in Greek lands. Take 
a guide for lodgings and living, but never 
place any confidence in his identifications or 
local traditions. He may be right, but the 
chances are nine to one he is not. He may 
even have been over the ground before, but 
his assuranee to that effect is no evidence. I 
found the men I selected utterly ignorant 
as usual of almost all I wanted to learn; but 
I found a little book by G. F. Bowen, one 
time Fellow of Brazenose and President of 
the Ionian University, which, though dated in 
1850, gives a sufficient clew to the topography 
to enable one to dispense with a guide, ex- 
cept to find the best roads. 

Vathy does not occur in the Odyssey 
under any name, nor is there any trace of 
antique structures about it. In the illustra- 
tion the narrow entrance at the right is Va- 
thy; the cove in the center, with the island off 
it, is the port of Phorcys, where Ulysses was 
landed, and which, for the uses of ancient 
mariners, who beached their ships instead of 
anchoring them, was a better port than 
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Vathy. It is now called Dexia Bay (being 
on the right as we enter), and corresponds 
in the minutest detail to Homer's account 
of it—a smooth, sandy beach, complete 
shelter from all winds, and only varying 
in any particulars in its surroundings by 
a greater distance from the grotto where 
the Phaacians hide the presents Ulysses 
brings with him; but of this more is to 
ve said. 

The Odyssey gives no intimation of any 
city near the landing-place. The port of 
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Ulysses’ own capital was much nearer Phe- 
acia, and the ship might have landed him at 
his own door. ‘The reason of this excessive 
caution was that during so long a time he 
had had no news from home, and might find 
his city in the hands of an enemy, the faint 
intimation of the real state of things from 
the goddess who protected him leaving grave 
doubts in the mind of the wily chief. He 
believed, as most of us do, in the divinity 
which shaped his ends, but not as one believes 
in one’s own senses. He lived in days when 
‘very man’s hand was against every stranger, 
and his habit was one of guile. Athena knew 
all that had happened or was to happen, but 
she intentionally refrained from doing more 
than encourage him to hope for the best, so as 
to leave room for his own courage, craft, and 
physical prowess. 

Awaking, then, from the sleep in which he 
had been so gently landed by the crew of 

Vor. XXVIIL—6s. 


the Phzacian ship, he finds himself in a 
strange land, as he supposed, and in complete 
solitude, and arms himself with his habit- 
ual cunning, distrusting everything. When 
Athena comes to him in the form of a shep- 
herd, he asks where he is ; and being told that 
he is at last in the long-sought Ithaca, he is 
transported with joy, but conceals his emotion 
and addresses the goddess with these hasty 
words, disguising the truth and telling his story 
faisely, always turning in his mind many arti- 
fices: “I, too, have heard, in the far-off, im- 
mense island of Crete, of the island of Ithaca. 
It is, then, in that country that I have arrived 
with my treasures. I have !eft an equal part 
to my children because I fly from my native 
land, where I killed the dear son of Idome- 
neus,” etc., etc., going on with a long history 
to account for his presence in Ithaca, a place 
unknown to him, which fable he only drops 
when Athena throws off her disguise; but he 
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still is unconvinced that he is in Ithaca. She 
calls his attention to Neriton in front of him, 
and, having convinced him, helps him hide 
his treasures in the grotto, when they sit down 
under the olive-tree over its entrance, and 
she tells him how matters stand at home, and 
contrives plans for getting rid of the pretend- 
ants, who would, no doubt, put an end to him 
if he fell into their hands. This seems to be 
his conviction, for he exclaims: “ Great 
gods! if you had not enlightened me I should 
have perished in my palace, like Agamemnor. 
Come, let us plan a means by which I may 
revenge myself on them all.” This hint of 
the fate of Agamemnon, whose end he had 
learned, is the clew to his cautious deport- 
ment. They planas follows: He will be dis- 
guised by Athena, so that not even his wife 
shall know him, and will then go to Eumezeus, 
who keeps his swine by the Raven’s Cliff, near 
Arethusa’s fountain, and wait with him study- 
ing up the position, while she goes off to Lace- 
dzmon to bring back Telemachus, whom she 
had sent there nominally to get news of his 
father, but really, as she informs Ulysses, to 
give him an opportunity, hitherto wanting, to 
see the world and acquire renown. Here they 
separate, and Ulysses takes the secret path. 
The position of the grotto makes the only 
difficulty in tracing all his movements ; for it 
is not, as one would expect, at the head of 
the port, strictly speaking, but at the head of 
the little ravine which ends in the port, a 
good quarter of an hour’s walk from the 
shore, even making allowance for all the re- 
cession of the water-line, which has evidently 
been considerable. The grotto itself corre- 
sponds exactly with the description, and can 
be entered by mortals only in the usual way, 
by the small opening which looks toward the 
port. “It has two entrances: one, turned 
toward the breath of Boreas, is for human 
use ; the other, toward that of Notos, is more 
divine. Never man enters by that; it is the 
way of the immortals.” The human entrance 
is a low, almost invisible opening, or at least 
easily passed without notice at a short dis- 
tance. Even now, when all vegetation has 
disappeared from around it, and the olive-trees 
come only half-way up the hill, it would ea- 
sily be hidden by a large stone, as Minerva 
hides it. The entrance, low and precipitous, 
widens rapidly within, and we descend by 
what might once have been artificially pre- 
pared steps to a vault-like cave, sixteen to 
twenty feet in diameter, with a curious recess 
at the farther end, and at the top of the vault 
another opening, like the top window of the 
Pantheon of Rome, or any of the circular 
temples whose form was derived from the 
vaulted tomb or treasury of Pelasgic archi- 
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tecture At first sight I thought this opening 
might have been artificial, but on close exami- 
nation | saw that the formation of the rock led 
to it naturally, and that, hardly large enough 
to admit a human body readily, it could 
only, if enlarged, be entered by a person’s 
being let down with a cord. This is th 
“immortals’ entrance.” Under this open- 
ing lies a huge heap of stones, accumulation 
of centuries, for the lower portions are ce 
mented together by the stalagmitic deposit 
from the rock above; andthe walls of the grotto, 
despite the breaking off of every attackable sta- 
lactite, are still entirely formed of carbonate 
of lime so deposited. The difference between 
the actual distance from the water's edge to 
the grotto and that which is indicated by tl 
narrative of the Odyssey does not seem more 
than a fair poetic license would permit; or 
the memory of the narrator, having known 
the localities, might well in a few years of ab- 
sence leave out this short distance. 

The Odyssean topography is greatly con- 
fused to the modern traveler by the fact 
that the Homeric city undoubtedly stood at 
the northern end of the island, and far remote 
from the landing-place of Ulysses and the 
pig-pens of Eumzus. The view from the 
grotto gives us, at the left, a bay of which 
Vathy and Phorcys are tributaries. This cuts 
the island nearly in two, a narrow ridge of 
rock only connecting its two great masses. 
On the northern is the site of the Homeric city, 
as I shall presently show; but on the south 
are the Raven’s Cliff (Mount Aétos) and the 
fountain of Arethusa, together with an ancient 
ruin known by the people as the “Castle of 
Ulysses.” These ruins are of the earliest form 
of Pelasgic, commonly named Cyclopean, 
though there is no justification for any distinc- 
tion between the “ Pelasgic” and the “ Cyclo- 
pean,” or any proper distinction of styles, as 
they run into each other, from the form shown 
at “ Ulysses Castle” to the most elaborate and 
carefully fitted polygonal which we shall find 
at Samé on the opposite shore of Cephalonia. 
The walls of Ulysses Castle are of great ex- 
tent, and portions still remaining near the 
summit are well preserved, some fragments 
being nearly twenty feet high. It must have 
been the work of a powerful tribe and a 
great stronghold. Seen from the sea, it shows 
on a sharp conical rock precipitously trending 
down to the shore. The Odyssey in no man- 
ner makes allusion to this, either as city or as 
ruin. Ulysses passes it by, leaving it on the 
right, apparently ignoring its existence. This 
makes it tolerably clear that it had been s 
long in ruin that it was in no way to be con- 
nected with the Ulyssean dynasty or coloni 
zation even, or that it was constructed after 
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the Homeric epoch. The latter hypothesis 
is untenable, because we find in many parts, 
especially in the Argolid, ruins clearly con- 
temporary with this which were in the Hel- 
lenic traditions regarded as the work of a 
vanished and semi-divine race of giants, 
the Cyclopes or the “divine Pelasgi”; while, 
of the Homeric epoch, as distinguished from 
the Pelasgic, which preceded it, and the Hel- 
lenic, which followed it, we have no recog- 
nizable ruin, and the cities known to have 
existed, such as the Ithaca of Ulysses, have 
left no ruin durable enough to show in our 
time. This indicates a state of civilization in 
which the great necessity of strong walls as a 
defense had passed, or that, by the use of ce- 
ment, walls were made so light in structure 
that they were efficient for the day, but per- 
ished utterly in the intervening time. I leave 
the question of the identity of the Odyssean 
epoch with that of the composition of the 
poem at present untouched. I am dealing 
only with the poem which philologists suppose 
to have been composed about 850 B.c. ‘That 
the author knew Ithaca perfectly I think we 
shall see, and that consequently the ruins of 
the Pelasgic epoch, when not continuously 
inhabited (as were Nericus and Samé, the 
former of which Laértes conquered, and the 
latter of which sent the largest deputation of 
“kings ” as suitors for Penelope, the founda- 
tions of both being Pelasgic), were already so 
lost in the twilight of prehistory as to be 
without any meaning to the author of the 
Odyssey. The city on the spot now called 
the Castle of Ulysses was as unknown to the 
epoch of Homer as to ours. No one in the 
whole action of the Odyssey goes in or out 
of its ruined gates or turns aside from his 
path to speak of or visit it. “ Kings” were as 
common as rascals in those days, but that 
two important cities should exist contempo- 
raneously in the small island of Ithaca, and 
that the people of Ulysses should live in one, 
pasture their hogs on the territory of the 
other, and ignore its existence, is impossible. 

That this part of the island was nearly or 
quite unpopulated is made more than prob- 
able by the facts that no mention is made of 
any city or people here ; that the only features 
mentioned are the wildness, and forests aban- 
doned to feeding of pigs; and that Ulysses 
selects this part for his concealment ; as well 
as by the complete absence of ruins in it not 
belonging to the Pelasgic epoch. The path 
Ulysses probably followed from the port of 
Phorcys to the Raven's Cliff was by far too 
hard for dilettante following; it is not only im- 
passable to beasts of burden, but, I should 
say, hard on pedestrian enterprise. There is a 
road carriageable for a few miles from Vathy 


along the ridge southward, and then a fair 
bridle-path to the cliff, which, had we known 
it, would have led us somewhere near the 
location of Eumzeus’s sties; but the guide 
my friends had recommended me, on his per- 
sonal assurance, did not know the road, and 
we went wandering across fields and over hills, 
abandoning our quadrupeds at the moment 
when they would have been our best guides ; 
and, finally, the fellow had to go to a plow- 
man scratching the earth with a crooked 
stick behind two year-old heifers, and inquire 
his way. I exhausted my modern Greek in 
exasperated vivuperation of his pretentious 
ignorance, and took the lead, as I generally 
have had to do on similar occasions. 

There was a pretty valley on our way, the 
only arable or fruitful land in this part of the 
island; all else was bare and bleak. A few 
tough-lived shrubs, broom and gorse, arbutus, 
and some others I did not know, wring a 
scanty subsistence from the clefts between 
the rocks, and in a mass of almost unmiti- 
gated limestone was cloven a ravine. The 
roughness of Ithaca was proverbial even in 
Homeric days, since Athena, while disguised 
as a shepherd, replies to Ulysses, “ If it [Itha- 
ca] is rocky, if it breeds not horses in its mod- 
erate space, it is not quite barren,” etc. One 
might well select this scene as one of tranquil 
beauty, with the faint glimpses of the dreamy 
inner sea above its valley distance, and the 
golden grain-fields as I saw them, interspersed 
with vineyards and olive-orchards. 

The glen of the Raven’s Cliff becomesa wild 
gorge below the fountain of Arethusa, and de- 
scends abruptly to the sea. Above, a stripe of 
bare, pale-gray rock down the cliff shows that 
in winter it is the location of a cataract, though, 
when I visited the locality, dry as summer 
dust. The fountain of Arethusa is situated 
about half-way from the cliff to the sea, and 
bears the evidences of an immense antiquity. 
Remains of an architectural surrounding are 
still to be seen, and below it are some 
foundations of walls of the Roman period, 
evidently of a temple to the nymph or local 
goddess. The recess of the fountain has once 
been much larger, but the slow process of 
depositing the calcareous incrustation which 
forms its walls has gone on so long that only 
a small deep basin remains, from which the 
people draw the water with a cord and bucket. 
Its niche is cushioned with moss and maiden- 
hair ferns, and the soft porous rock is always 
moist with the filtering through of the water. 
A wooden trough is placed for the watering of 
the sheep and goats which take the place of 
the hogs of Eumezeus, for this is the only per- 
ennial source of water in the region. 

An old woman, wrinkled and bowed, looking 
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like one of the Fates, sat near the fountain, combing the wool she had washed at it ; and on 
the opposite side the nymph of the fountain, in the shape of a young matron of one of the 
neighboring hamlets, was washing her clothes. The wash was boiling when we came up, 
over a fire of brambles and weeds; but the utensil which took the place of the bronze caldron 
of the antique house-mother was an American petroleum-can, with a wire bale fitted in 
rudely, and the stamp of the New York Refining Company was still visible on the tin. We 
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talk of the omnipresence of gold, 
of the omnipotence of cotton; but 
in my wanderings on the earth | 
have found places where the peo 
ple did not know the value of ; 
piece of gold, and wore nothin 
but the homespun and woven woo! 
of their flocks and flax of their 
fields, while I have never found 
one that did not know petroleum, 
and I have learned that the petro- 
leum-can is a more universal con- 
comitant of civilization than Eng- 
lish cutlery or American drillings. 

The pens of Ulysses’ pig-herd 
were at the top of the cliff, where 
a plain of small extent and soil 
of scanty depth still maintains an 
olive-grove, sole representative of 
the forest of oaks whose acorns 
fattened the swine for the revels 
of the suitors of Penelope. 

Here Ulysses finds Eumeus, 
and here, in his anxiety to con- 


vince him of the truth of his pre- 
diction of the return of the wan- 
derer, he says: “ If he return not 
as I declare, let your servants seize 
me and throw me over the high 


RAVEN’S CLIFF AND THE FOUNTAIN OF ARETHUSA. 
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rock, that vagabonds may learn in future to abstain from useless falsehoods.” The 
road from the pens of the divine swine-herd to the city lay northward by the port of 
Phorcys, and under the Castle of Ulysses, along the flank of Neriton overlooking the sea. 
The landing-place of Ulysses 

was on the east side of the 

island, the port of the ancient Pa frit Ni HH, 
city Ithaca on the west ; and 1S 2. Tn 
there are on the road between . i 
several villages, the representa- 

tives perhaps of the ancient 
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towns from which Ulysses drew his 
quota of men for the Trojan campaign, 
“*Crocyles and the rocky A£gilipos.” It 
was in one of these villages that Schlie- 
mann, visiting the island for the first 
time, in his Homeric enthusiasm, as 
the villagers in their habitual curiosity to see the stranger came out to gaze and question, 
taking the assemblage as a recognition of his presence, and determined to show them how well 
he estimated the honor due to an heir of the Odyssean glory, mounted on a table and 
translated from Homer the passages which record Laértes’ emotions on the return of his 
long-lost son. “They wept with emotion,” says the naive Doctor; and he rewarded them 
by some hundred lines more. Remembering this incident, I inquired about the matter, 
and found that it had excited much merriment in the cultivated circles of Vathy, and, as I 
expected, that the other side in the rencontre preserved a very different recollection of the 
Doctor’s exploits. 

In the nomenclature of the two principal higher villages of the northern section, I found 
a curious survival of archaic language, which, so far as I could learn, is as incomprehensible 
as Homer to the inhabitants. The villages are Anoi and Exoi, which are clearly from 
the archaic and (except in the Cretan mountains) obsolete words ave and exe, used as haw 
and jee are by us in driving oxen, and of course meaning originally right and left. But of 
Ithaca city, the home of Ulysses, not a trace remains except the name /d/rs (city, ‘he city 
par excellence), which is applied to a locality where not even an ancient wall shows a claim 
to the appellation. The fragments of substructure shown on the hill above and near 
the village of Stavros are undoubtedly medieval, and belong to the piratical city which 
was established here, and which was destroyed in the latter part of the sixteenth century. I 
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searched in vain for anything to indicate the 
date of the ancient city, but here, doubtless, 
was the home of Ulysses. Its little port is of 
the nature demanded by ancient mariners,—a 
smooth beach in a cove, with the island of 
Cephalonia opposite and near enough to shut 
off any great violence of sea or wind. Homer 
relates that the suitors, when Telemachus had 
gone to Pylos to get news of his father, sent 
out a ship with some of their number to inter- 
cept and kill him on his return, and that this 
ship lay in watch at an island off the port 
where the return of Telemachus’s ship could 
be seen from afar and prevented. Opposite 
Port Polis is a rock, probably the remnant 
of that island; for, as the substance of the 
rock is a conglomerate easily subdued by the 
elements and decomposing rapidly, it must 
have been once a considerable island, and it 
is now the only remnant of rock or island 
which occupies any such relative position. 

In searching around the neighborhood for 
traces of antiquity I was accosted by a peas- 
ant, who told me that there had been found a 
stone with some letters on it, and I made 
haste to hunt it out. They (for there were 
two fragments) were at the bottom of a heap 
of stone which had been exhumed from un- 
der a land-fall, and which were evidently part 
of a very ancient building. I hired the men 
who gathered round to remove the heap, and 
photographed the stones, which had been 
originally one. The inscription is in the early 
style of Greek epigraphy, boustrophedon, 
i. é., going alternately from left to right and 
right to left, as oxen go when plowing. It 
is the oldest known inscription in the Ithacan 
alphabet. 

[ placed a copy of the photograph in the 
hands of Professor Comparetti of Florence, 
amongst others, and received from him the 
following, read at the meeting of the Acad- 
emy of the Lincei: 

“Since I have hitherto spoken of inscrip- 
tions very old or archaic, as we say, it will be 
permitted me to close this communication by 
presenting to the Academy a curious inscrip- 
tion of this kind recently discovered in Ithaca 
and communicated to me by a diligent and 
cultivated visitor to the Greek lands, the 
American, Mr. Stillman, who made in Ithaca 
a photograph of the inscription, and, having 
unsuccessfully asked an interpretation of 
several scholars, applied to me. He has per- 
mitted me to make communication to this 
Academy, putting at my disposition also the 
negative of his photograph, from which are 
printed the copies I present. The inscription 
is tolerably roughly cut in a friable stone, 
broken in two, worn by time and water. The 
photograph, which is never the best means 
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of representing monuments of this kind even 
in experienced hands, presents some confusion 
and obscurity in parts; but this is the only dif- 
ficulty in the epigraph. I saw at once 


that this was an inscription of which there was 
already some notice in a book published by the 
Phoenix of discoverers of antiquities, Schlie- 
mann, in 1868, ‘Ithaca, Peloponnesos, an 
Troy.’ Rich as he is in fancy, Schliemann is 


INSCRIPTION FOUND AT POLIS. 


ready to believe any story, and at once con 
vinced himself that he had discovered the in 
scription of a very old sarcophagus, and found 
an honest workman who helped him to com- 
plete the idea, showing him the bones found 
in it by him. And in his book, together with 
this and other news, he communicated the in 
scription such as he read it. Of the two frag- 
ments, however, he only saw that at the right, 
and this he read very badly, seeing letters 
where none are, and imagining incredible 
forms of letters. Kirchhoff in his ‘Studien 
zur Geschichte des Griechischen Alphabets’ 
sought to apply this monument to his purposes, 
but could make nothing of it, and it would hav 
been impossible to get anything from it. Now, 
thanks to the intelligent care of Mr. Stillman, 
we have before us the monument as it is; he 
knew nothing of Schliemann ; when he saw the 
inscription, he saw that it was incomplete, and, 
seeking amongst the stones, found the other 
piece, and, divining justly its relation, united 
them and took the photograph which now 
permits us to utilize what we may call his 
discovery. 

“ The epigraph is certainly very old, besides 
being boustrophedon. This is shown particu 
larly by the forms of the sigma and iota. It 
was cut roughly and by hands little used to 
such work, without any care for symmetry 
in the disposition of the letters or of the lines, 
nor for the uniformity of the letters. Some 
letters are lost in the fracture, others by the 
wearing of the stone, and the entire inscrip- 
tion is mutilated in the lower part. 

“The reading, with the filling up, is as 
follows : 





ven 
on 
dif- 
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cag PA] davac 
ras (P)[é) (a5) 
walt t](@)¢ “Hp 
as va (&)[v] tem 
tm [t]ep@ of 


is(p)ee[<] (Kec- 


“Translation: ‘Of Athena—of Rhea— 
ind of Hera—the sacred utensils of the 
temple — the priests, Kes — placed.’ 

“ Probably the names of the three priests 
followed, the first commencing with the let- 
ters Kes,—perhaps Kesiphron,— and there 
ought to follow 742° %veliev OF tae xatelev, OF 
similar expression, The inscription then 
has nothing to do with a sarcophagus, or with 
the dead, It treats, on the contrary, of a 
hidden treasure, that is to say, of the sacred 
utensils of a temple in which were worshiped 
the three divinities Athena, Rhea, and Hera, 
each one having her peculiar priest, It is 
well known that there is nothing new in this 
case of three divinities worshiped in the same 
temple. We know that Athena was espe- 
cially reverenced in Ithaca, and are not sur- 
prised to find her first in the list. Then to 
explain this inscription, it may be supposed 
that in some perilous time of war, revolution, 
or other danger, these priests decided to put 
in security the treasures of the temple and 
hid them in a safe and secret place, leaving 
there this inscription, so that in any case the 
nature and origin of the objects might be 
known, Probably they cut the inscription them- 
selves that no one else might be in the secret, 
and this would explain the signs of haste and 
inexperience in the cutting, while on the other 
hand the language, like the orthography, is 
correct.” 

The attribution to a sarcophagus by Schlie- 
mann is difficult to explain. If it had been, 
as he says, on a sarcophagus that he found 
the right half of the inscription, he must 
have found the whole; but the fact is that 
there was in the whole stone mass no frag- 
ment of anything like a sarcophagus, an ob- 
ject unknown in Greece till centuries later. 
The inscription had evidently been a mural 
tablet, and underneath the mass of débris 
from which it was extracted the workmen 
found a well, which was excavated, they told 
me, without finding anything; nor, they said, 
was any object of antiquity found with the 
stones. This proves nothing, for when any- 
thing is found the absurd rigor of the Greek 
laws makes the concealment of it the first 
object of the finder. If this well, when discov- 
ered, had still contained the sacred objects, 


what a find if archeology could have profited 
by it! But as the Greek law in case of con- 
cealment would have punished the excavator 
by confiscation, or in the last case by taking 
the half of the objects found, the first pre- 
caution taken by the finder would have been 
to remove if possible to a foreign shore, and 
if not, to melt down, if of precious metal, the 
objects found. Until Greek legislation on 
archzological research is more intelligent, it 
will be gravely handicapped. The greater 
part of the value of an object is often to know 
where it came from, and this we never know 
of objects found in Greece by chance or pri- 
vate excavation. There was some years ago 
a report, which had certainly considerable 
confirmation, of the discovery of a great 
treasure in this part of Ithaca; possibly it 
may have been this very one. If we could 
have found the vessels of the temple, they 
would have given us the art of the descend- 
ants of the Dorians in Ithaca at least six 
hundred years B. c.; for this inscription is 
Doric, and dates from not later than that 
time. The epigraphy would indicate even an 
earlier date. 

In any case, we may be confident that our 
inscription marks the site as having been in 
the vicinity of a city of the Homeric epoch, 
as, supposing the Odyssey to have been 
composed in 850 B.c., only about two hun- 
dred years could have intervened between 
its composition and the placing of this inscrip- 
tion, while, if we adopt the conjecture of some 
archeologists, who date this form of writing 
as far back as 850 B. C., we may assume that 
this city was in existence at the beginning of 
the actual historical epoch for Greece, 2. ¢., 
about 1000 B. c.* 

But if there are no traces of the Homeric 
city, and none of earlier construction in the 
immediate neighborhood of the site, there is 
in the interior of theisland, and in the northern 
lobe, which we see was probably the special 
domain of the Ithaca of Ulysses, a most inter- 
esting antiquity which is now known as the 
“school of Homer.” It is in all probability 
a sacred place of the Pelasgic epoch, as on 
the rock above it is a chapel whose substruc- 
tions are clearly Pelasgic and most probably 
the remains of a Pelasgic temple, which alone 
would account for its preservation, and is 
probably also the reason of its conversion into 
a Christian church. It is on a scale in keep- 
ing with all the remains we have of the heroic 
epoch, about twelve by twenty feet, and though 
much repaired in the modern adaptation, still 
shows its ancient dimensions and style of 
building in the lower courses, too solid to be 


* I adopt, for the moment, the ouey accepted date of the Homeric poems as a minimum, though, for 


reasons to be hereafter given, persuaded o 


their greater antiquity. 
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rearranged, though some of 
the upper stones have evi- 
dently been replaced in later times. It stands 
on the brow of a low bluff, below the vil- 
lage of Exoi and not far from the “ field of 
Laértes,” which tradition points out at a little 


hamlet below. Traces of other walls extend 
to the brink of the precipice that overhangs 
the “school,” and round by the side is an 
antique flight of steps, mostly preserved and 
cut in the solid rock, that served as passage 
between the temple and the “school,” which 
may have been the place of sacrifice or pos- 
sibly an area for the holding of the council. 
It is mainly cut in the rock at the foot of the 
precipice on which the temple was built, with 
a double flight of steps, also cut in the rock, 
descending to the ground below. It is not 
above fifteen feet across at its widest, and the 
decomposition of the solid rock by time and 
weather leaves only the general shape and 
character, with some of the steps above and 
below it, still tolerably perfect. It was a 
lovely place, and if the shade now thrown by 
the olive-trees which surround it was anciently 
given by plane-trees, it would have been still 
more striking. You look off on the sea and 
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the distant island of Levkadi with the moun- 
tain of Acarnania, and through the interstices 
of the olive-trees you catch glimpses of the 
cultivated valley beneath, where, if anywhere 
in this end of the island, old Laértes must 
have had his field, as here only is tillage pos- 
sible. North is the sea, south the huge wall 
of Neriton, east the rugged mountain that 
looks out on the inner sea, and west that on 
which Exoi is raised to the clouds and fron 
which one looks down on the Cephalonian 
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channel at its foot. Like the plain or valley 
between the Raven's Cliff and Vathy for the 
southern lobe, this is the only valley for the 
northern. The “school” is poised thus mid- 
way between the valley and the mountain 
peak ; and whether, as the islanders pretend, it 
was the place where Homer read his poems, 
the council place of the ancient heroes and 
kings, or the hieron of Pelasgic priests whence 
the works of sacrifice went up to the great 
Zeus, the choice of locality was one which 
suited alike its uses. The young wheat was 
springing into head in all the interspaces of 
the close-standing olive-trees, and the rocks 
above were overhung and draped with wild 
sage and gemmed with wild flowers. The 
boy who guided us assured us that there was 
a secret passage to the top of the rock, filled 
up now; and a peasant passing by stopped 
to see what we might be saying or doing, and 
finding that our interest was fixed on fa/ata 
pragmata, offered to guide us to an ancient 
rock-cut well in the valley below. We found 
only the door which opens to the passage, 
which, he assured us, led down a stone-cut 
staircase to the well, far in the ground; but 
as the well belonged to the priest, who had 
the key in his pocket, and was no one knew 
where, we had to be content with the door, 
which was modern enough, though fitting an 
opening cut in the rock very evidently ancient. 

In this vicinity must, by the force of nature, 
have been the residence of all the agricultural 
part of the population of the ancient Ithaca. 
Says the poem: 


“ Ulysses and his companions withdrew from the 
city and soon arrived at the magnificent garden of 
Laértes, which the hero had formerly purchased with 
his wealth after the many ills he had suffered, There 
stands his dwelling, surrounded on all sides by a por- 
tico where the slaves who cultivate his estate sleep and 
eat. In the porter’s lodge is an old Sicilian, who in 
this solitary place, far from the city, takes care of the 
noble old man. . . . / At these words he gives his 
arms to the herdsmen who enter into the house of 
their master,while Ulysses, to find Laértes, enters into 
the garden. The hero goes down into the great vine- 
yard and finds neither Dolias nor his sons, nor the 
other slaves. Dolias has led them far away to gather 
thorns to make hedges round the inclosure. Ulysses 
finds his father digging round the root of a tree in 
the garden. Laértes is dressed in a dirty patched tunic; 
around his legs he has bound, to preserve them, greaves 
of sewn leather ; gloves protect his hands, and his head 
is covered by a cap of goat-skin, which completes his 
mournful appearance. . . . 

“* Ah,’ replied Laértes, ‘if you are Ulysses, if you 
are my son returned to this island, describe to mea 
sure sign that I cannot mistake.’ 

“* See first,’ replies Ulysses, ‘this wound, which 
long ago on Parnassus a wild boar gave me with his 
tusk, when I went to Autolycus to bring the presents 
which he here had promised me. Then listen, I will 
describe to you the trees of your beautiful garden 
which you gave me, and I asked of you in my child- 
hood as I ran behind you. We passed through your 
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inclosure ; you told me the name of every tree, and you 
gave me thirteen pear-trees, ten apple-trees, forty fig- 
trees, and then you promised to give me fifty rows of 
vines in full bearing.’ ”’ 


The legends of the modern population of 
Ithaca must not be confounded with real 
local tradition, transmitted from ancient times. 
They are unquestionably the reflection of 
literary statement, the reiterated conclusions 
of students more or less well informed as to 
the true archeological bases of opinion. The 
attribution of the plain we have visited as the 
garden of Laértes is doubtiess due to reading 
of the Odyssey, and, like the location of the 
*“ Castle of Ulysses” on Aétos, arose from a 
popular rendering of the story as handed 
down by literature and converted into legend, 
which is located wherever the crude antiqua- 
rianism of the people judges best. An in- 
stance of the real tradition which has a distinct 
value in archeological research is that of the 
preservation of the name Polis for the aban- 
doned site where unquestionably the Homeric 
city stood ; and this simple indication is suffi- 
cient to prove that Ithaca was never entirely 
depopulated and repeopled by Slavs, because 
in this case the continuity of tradition would 
have been lost, and there is no ruin to restore 
it in modern times, even if it were capable of 
surviving the interruption. If it had simply 
been handed down by a Slavonic colony, it 
would have been “ Arad” instead of “ Polis,” 
while, if the repopulation had once been com- 
plete, names which are not now understood 
by the present inhabitants could not have 
originated with them. If the name had sprung 
from the ruins, the site on Aétos would have 
received it instead of its present legendary 
appellation, so that in no way can we explain 
the survival of the name Polis for the site, 
or the names Anoi and Exoi, except by 
supposing them to have clung to the places 
from Homeric times through a continu- 
ous population of Hellenic stock, however 
thinned. Another curious incident illustrates 
the tenacity of this kind of survival. As we 
were passing through one of the villages, I 
heard one child calling to others to run to see 
the barbarians, of BapSapo: (varvari), just as the 
Greek children of Homeric times would have 
called us,—i. ¢., foreigners, people who spoke 
a strange language, a babble, unintelligible 
sounds like those of children. I heard it twice 
and could not be mistaken, though a Greek 
friend to whom I related it would have it that 
they said SaSde0: (Bavarians), since in conti- 
nental Greece, Bavarian (German) has been 
a term of contempt from the days of King 
Otho. But I am certain of the word; and 
besides, the children of Ithaca never had 
anything to do with the Bavarians, as they 
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were under the Ionian Government till after 
the fall of Otho and the departure of the 
Bavarians. 

On the whole, I think that there is the 
strongest ground of probability for these con- 
clusions: that, whatever may be the rela- 
tion of the real Ulysses to Ithaca, the hero as 
conceived and represented in the Odyssey, 
the Ulysses of the Homeric epoch, if he was 
an actuality, lived at the site known as Polis; 
and that this site, and all the others men- 
tioned in the poem, were known by the author 
of it from personal inspection. ‘The inscrip- 
tion found at Polis is in Dorz: Greek, which 
gives us a right to conclude that the Ithaca 
of that time was a Doric colony, and possibly 
the beginning of the proper Greek population, 
in which the antique blood, more or less 
mixed, still survives in the island; while the 
entire oversight of the Pelasgic site on Aétos 
indicates the total interruption of race con- 
nection and the immense interval which must 
have come between its construction and the 
transfer of the seat of power to Polis, as, if still 
habitable when the new race took possession, 
it would, like Nericus, Samé, and Crané, which 
we shall examine in Cephalonia, have been 
made the bases of the newer city. That it 
was then utterly abandoned, we conclude, 
not only from the neglect of it by Ulysses in 
the passages we have noticed, but from the 
fact that while Samé, on the other island, 
sends suitors, and Ithaca itself (the city) 
adds its quota, no allusion is made to any 
from any other place in the island. In short, 
the total silence through the whole poem in 
regard to any place which can be by possi- 
bility connected with Aétos, justifies my con- 
cluding that it was as much an abandoned 
ruin in the time of Homer as now. 

The episode of the voyage of Telemachus 


to Pylos (Navarino), which brings into the 
Odyssey the western shore of the Peloponne- 
sus, is, with the exception of some unimportant 
allusions, the only interjection of continental 
Greek into the poem. 

We ran over to look for some trace of the 
sage Nestor, but as usual found that while 
the people had enough of the after-growth 
of legend out of the Odyssey, they knew 
absolutely nothing of the antique site. I had 
no guide then to lead me to the Pylos where 
the ship of Telemachus found “the Pyleans 
scattered along the shore offering a sacrifice 
to Neptune, black bulls without a spot.” 

The bay of Navarino is a vast marine lake, 
known to us mainly by its being the locality 
of the decisive combat between the fleets 
of the great European powers and the Turk- 
ish and Egyptian, which decided the destiny 
of modern Greece. We ran in from the open 
Adriatic, whose waters were uncomfortably 
agitated by the south-west wind, glad of the 
safe and convenient anchorage. But a sleepier 
place than the modern substitute for the 
“ sandy Pylos” I have never found in Greece. 
Nobody could give me a word of direction, 
and allour searching round the extended sheet 
of water for the antique site, only perhaps to 
be recognized by some half-hidden remnant of 
Pelasgian walls, was fruitless; we neither saw 
nor heard of any ruin. We paid a visit to the 
splendidly picturesque old Venetian fortress 
commanding the entrance of the bay, which 
perhaps has used up the stones of Nestor’s 
Pylos, and which has looked down on one of 
the most murderous combats of modern na- 
val history. It is garrisoned by a little guard 
of Greek soldiers, and its keep is the prison 
of the district. The gate is a good sample 
of the fortifications by which the Venetian 
Republic held her Eastern possessions. 


W. J. Stillman. 
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BY GEORGE W. CABLE, 


Author of “Old Creole Days,” “The Grandissimes,” “Madame Delphine,” etc. 


LIIl. 
“WHO GOES THERE?” 


THE scene and incident now to be described 
are without date. As Mary recalled them 
years afterward, they hung out against the 
memory a bold, clear picture, cast upon it as 
the magic lantern casts its tableaux upon the 


darkened canvas. She had lost the day of 
the month, the day of the week, all sense of 
location, and the points of the compass. The 
most that she knew was that she was some- 
where near the meeting of the boundaries of 
three States. Either she was just within the 
southern bound of Tennessee, or the extreme 
north-eastern corner of Mississippi, or else the 
north-western corner of Alabama. She was 


* Copyright, 1883, by George W. Cable. All rights reserved. 
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aware, too, that she had crossed the Tennes- 
see river, that the sun had risen on her left 
and had set on her right, and that by and by 
this beautiful day would fade and pass from this 
unknown land, and the firelight and lamplight 
draw around them the home-groups under 
the roof trees here where she was a homeless 
stranger the same as in the home-lands where 
she had once loved and been beloved. 

She was seated in a small, light buggy 
drawn by one good horse. Beside her the 
reins were held by a rather tall man of middle 
age, gray, dark, round-shouldered, and dressed 
in the loose blue flannel so much worn by 
followers of the Federal camp. Under the 
stiff brim of his soft-crowned black hat a pair 
of clear eyes gave a continuous playful 
twinkle. Between this person and Mary 
protruded, at the edge of the buggy seat, two 
small bootees that have already had mention, 
and from his elbow to hers and back to his, 
continually swayed drowsily the little golden 
head to which the bootees bore a certain close 
relation. The dust of the highway was on 
the buggy and the blue flannel and the boot- 
ees. It showed with special boldness on a 
black sunbonnet that covered Mary’s head, 
and that somehow lost all its homeliness when- 
ever it rose sufficiently in front to show the 
face within. But the highway itself was not 
there; it had been left behind some hours 
earlier. The buggy was moving at a quiet 
jog along a “ neighborhood road,” with un- 
plowed fields on the right and a darkling 
woods pasture on the left. By the feathery 
softness and paleness of the sweet-smelling 
foliage you might have guessed it was not far 
from the middle of April, one way or another; 
and by certain allusions to Pittsburg Landing 
as a place of conspicuous note, you might 
have known that Shiloh had been fought. 
There was that feeling of desolation in the 
land that remains after armies have passed 
over, let them tread never so lightly. 

“ D’you know what them rails is put that 
way fur?” asked the man. He pointed down 
with his buggy-whip just off the roadside, first 
on one hand and then on the other. 

“ No,” said Mary, turning the sunbonnet’s 
limp front toward the questioner and then to 
the disjointed fence on her nearer side ; “that’s 
what I’ve been wondering for days. They’ve 
been ordinary worm fences, haven't they ?” 

“Jess so,” responded the man, with his 
accustomed twinkle. “ But I think I see you 
oncet or twicet lookin’ at ’em and sort o’ 
tryin’ to make out how come they got into that 
shape.” The long-reiterated W’s of the rail- 
fence had been pulled apart into separate V’s, 
and the two sides of each of these had been 
drawn narrowly together so that what had 


been two parallel lines of fence with the lane 
between was now a long double row of 
wedge-shaped piles of rails, all pointing into 
the woods on the left. 

“ How did it happen?” asked Mary, with 
a smile of curiosity. 

“ Didn’t happen at all, 'twas jess done by 
live men, and in a powerful few minutes at 
that. Sort o’ shows what we’re approachin’ 
unto, as it were,eh? Not but they’s plenty 
behind us done the same way, all the way 
back into Kentuck’, as you already done see ; 
but this’s been done sence the last rzin, and 
it rained night afore last.” 

“Still I’m not sure what it means,” said 
Mary; “has there been fighting here ?” 

“Go up head,” said the man, with a 
facetious gesture. “See? The fight came 
through these here woods, here. ’Taint been 
much over twenty-four hours, I reckon, since 
every one 0’ them-ah sort o’ shut-up-fan- 
shape sort o’ fish traps had a gray-jacket in it 
layin’ flat down an’ firin’ through the rails, 
sort o’ random-like, only not much so.” His 
manner of speech seemed a sort of harlequin 
patch-work from the bad English of many 
sections, the outcome of a humorous and 
eclectic fondness for verbal deformities. But 
his lightness received a sudden check. 

“ Heigh-h-h,” he gravely and softly ex- 
claimed, gathering the reins closer, as the 
horse swerved and dashed ahead. Two or 
three buzzards started up from the roadside 
with their horrid flapping and whiff of quills, 
and circled low overhead. “ Heigh-h-h,” he 
continued, soothingly. “ Ho-o-0o-o! some- 
body lost a good nag there—a six-pound 
shot right through his head and neck. Who- 
ever made that shot killed two birds with one 
stone, sho!” He was half risen from his seat, 
looking back. As he turned again and sat 
down the drooping black sunbonnet quite 
concealed the face within. He looked at it 
a moment. “If you think you don’t like the 
risks we can still turn back.” 

“ No,” said the voice from out the sunbon- 
net; “ go on.” 

“ If we don’t turn back now we can’t turn 
back at all.” 

*“ Go on,” said Mary; “I can’t turn back.” 

“You're a good soldier,” said the man, 
playfully, again. ‘“ You're a better one than 
me, I reckon ; I kin turn back frequently, as 
it were. I’ve done it many a time and oft, 
as the felleh says.” 

Mary looked up with feminine surprise. He 
made a pretense of silent laughter that showed 
a hundred crows’ feet in his twinkling eyes. 

“Oh, don’t you fret, I’m not goin’ to run the 
wrong way with you in charge. Didn’t you 
hear me promise Mr. Thornton? Well, you 
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see, I’ve got a sort o’ bad memory that kind 
o’ wont let me forgit when I make a promise; 
—bothers me that way a heap sometimes.” 
He smirked in a self-deprecating way, and 
pulled his hat-brim down in front. Presently 
he spoke again, looking straight ahead over 
the horse’s ears : 

“ Now, that’s the mischief about comin’ 
with me — got to run both blockades at oncet. 
Now, if you’d been a good Secesh and could 
somehow or ’nother of got a pass through the 
Union lines you’d of been all gay. But bein’ 
Union, the fu’ther you git along the wuss off 
you air, ‘less-n I kin take you and carry you 
*way ‘long yonder to where you kin jess jump 
onto a southbound Rebel railroad and light 
down amongst folks that’ll never think o’ you 
havin’ run through the lines.” 

“ But you can’t do that,” said Mary, not in 
the form of a request. “You know you 
agreed with Mr. Thornton that you would 
simply x 

“Put you down in a safe place,” said the 
man, jocosely; “that’s what it meant, and 
don’t you get nervous—” His face sud- 


denly changed; he raised his whip and held 
it up for attention and silence, looking at 
Mary and smiling while he listened. 
you hear anything ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mary, inahushed tone. There 
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were some old fields on the right hand, now, 
and a wood on the left. Just within the wood 
a turtle-dove was cooing. 

“TI don’t mean that,” said the man, softly. 

“ No,” said Mary, “ you mean this, away 
over here.” She pointed across the fields, 
almost straight away in front. 

“*Taint so scandalous far ‘awa-a-ay’ as 
you talk like ?” murmured the man, jestingly; 
and just then a fresh breath of the evening 
breeze brought plainer and nearer the soft 
boom ofa bass-drum. 

“Are they coming this way?” asked 
Mary. 

“No; they’re sort ’o dress-paradin’ in camp, 
I reckon.” He began to draw rein. “We turn 
off here, anyway,” he said, and drove slowly, 
but point blank into the forest. 

“J don’t see any road,” said Mary. It 
was so dark in the wood that even her child, 
muffled in a shawl and asleep in her arms, 
was a dim shape. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “ we have to sort 
o’ smell out the way here; but My smellers is 
good, at times, and pretty soon we’ll strike a 
little sort o’ somepnuther like a road, about 
a quarter from here.” 

Pretty soon they did so. It started sud- 
denly from the edge of an old field in the 
forest, and ran gradually .down, winding 
among the trees, into a densely wooded 
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bottom, where even Mary’s short form often 
had to bend low to avoid the boughs of beech 
trees and festoons of grape-vine. Under one 
beech the buggy stood still a moment. The 
man drew and opened a large clasp-knife 
and cut one of the long tough withes. He 
handed it to Mary, as they started on again. 

“ With compliments,” he said, “and hoping 
you wont find no use for it.” 

“ What is it for?” 

“Why, you see, later on we'll be in the 
saddle; and if such a thing should jess acci- 
dentally happen to happen, which | hope it 
wont, to be sho’, that I should happen to 
sort o’ absent-mindedly yell out‘ go,’ like as 
if a hornet had stabbed me, you jess come 
down with that switch, and make the critter 
under you run like a scared dog, as it were.” 

“Ment 1?” 

“No, I don’t say you must, but you'd 
better, I bet you. You needn’t if you don't 
want to.” 

Presently the dim path led them into a 
clear, rippling creek, and seemed to Mary to 
end ; but when the buggy wheels had crunched 
softly along down stream over some fifty or 
sixty yards of gravelly shallow, the road 
showed itself faintly again on the other bank, 
and the horse, with a plunge or two and a 
scramble, jerked them safely over the top, 
and moved forward in the direction of the 
rising moon. They skirted a small field full 
of ghostly dead trees, where corn was be- 
ginning to make a show, turned its angle, 
and saw the path under their feet plain to 
view, smooth and hard. 

“ See that?” said the man, in a tone of 
playful triumph, as the animal started off at a 
brisk trot, lifted his head and neighed. “ ‘My 
day’s work’s done,’ sezee ; ‘1 done hoed my 
row.’” A responsive neigh came out of the 
darkness ahead. “That’s the trick!” said the 
man. “ Thanks, as the felleh says.” Helooked 
to Mary for her appreciation of his humor. 

“T suppose that means a good deal; does 
it ?” asked she, with a smile. 

“ Jessso! It means, first of all, fresh hosses. 
And then it means a house what aint been 
burnt by jayhawkers yit, anda man and wom- 
an a-waitin’ in it, and some bacon and corn- 
pone, and may be a little coffee, and milk, any- 
how, till you can’t rest and buttermilk to, fare- 
you-well. Now, have youeverlearned the trick 
0’ jess sort o’ qui’lin* up, cloze an’ all, dry so, 
and puttin’ half a night’s rest into an hour’s 
sleep ? ’Caze why, in one hour we must be in 
the saddle. No mo’ buggy, and powerful few 
roads. Comes as nigh coonin’ it as I reckon 
you ever ‘lowed you'd like to do, don’t it?” 

He smiled, pretending to hold back much 

* Coiling. 
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laughter, and Mary smiled too. At mention 
of a woman she had removed her bonnet and 
was smoothing her hair with her hand. 

“TI don’t care,” she said, “if only you'll 
bring us through.” 

The man made a ludicrous gesture of self- 
abasement. 

“ Not knowin’, can’t say, as the felleh says ; 
but what I can tell you—I always start out 
to make a spoon or spoil a horn, and which 
one I'll do I seldom ever promise till it’s done. 
But I have a sneakin’ notion, as it were, that 
I’m the clean sand and no discount, as Mr. 
Lincoln says, and I do my best. Angels can 
do no more, as the felleh says.” 

He drew rein. “ Whoa.” Mary saw a small 
log cabin, and a fire-light shining under the 
bottom of the door. 

“The woods seem to be on fire just over 
there in three or four places, are they not ?” she 
asked, as she passed the sleeping Alice down 
to the man, who had got out of the buggy. 

“Them’s the camps,” said another man, 
who had come out of the house and was let- 
ting the horse out of the shafts. 

“ If we was on the rise o’ the hill yonder 
we could see the Confedick camps, couldn’t 
we, Isaiah ?” asked Mary’s guide. 

“ Easy,” said that prophet. “I heer ’em to- 
day two, three times, plain, cheerin’ at some- 
thin’.” 


AsouT the middle of that night Mary Rich- 
ling was sitting very still and upright on a 
large dark horse that stood champing his 
Mexican bit in the black shadow of a great oak. 
Alice rested before her, fast asleep against her 
bosom. Mary held by the bridle another horse, 
whose naked saddle-tree was empty. A few 
steps in front of her the light of the full moon 
shone almost straight down upon a narrow 
road that just there emerged from the shadow 
of woods on either side, and divided into a 
main right fork and a much smaller one that 
curved around to Mary’s left. Off in the direc- 
tion of the main fork the sky was all aglow 
with camp-fires. Only just here on the left 
there was a cool and grateful darkness. 

She lifted her head alertly. A twig crackled 
under a tread, and the next moment a man 
came out of the bushes at the left and without 
a word took the bridle of the led horse from 
her fingers and vaulted into the saddle. The 
hand that rested a moment on the cantle as he 
rose grasped a “navy six.” He was dressed 
in dull homespun, but he was the same who 
had been dressed in blue. He turned his 
horse and led the way down the lesser road. 

“ If we’d of gone three hundred yards fur- 
ther,” he whispered, falling back and smiling 
broadly, “ we’d’a’ run into the pickets. I went 
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nigh enough to see the videttes settin’ on 
their hossesin the main road. This here aint no 
road ; it just goes up to a nigger quarters. I’ve 
got one o’ the niggers to show us the way.” 

“ Where is he?” whispered Mary ; but be- 
fore her companion could answer, a tattered 
form moved from behind a bush a little in 
advance and started ahead in the path, walk- 
ing and beckoning. Presently they turned 
into a clear, open forest and followed the 
long, rapid, swinging stride of the negro for 
nearly an hour. Then they halted on the 
bank of a deep, narrow stream. The negro 
made a motion for them to keep well to the 
right when they should enter the water. The 
white man softly lifted Alice to his arms, 
directed and assisted Mary to kneel in her 
saddle with her skirts gathered carefully un- 
der her, and so they went down into the cold 
stream, the negro first, with arms outstretched 
above the flood ; then Mary and then the white 
man,—or, let us say plainly, the spy,—with the 
unawakened child on his breast. And so they 
rose out of it on the farther side without a shoe 
or garment wet save the rags of theirdark guide. 

Again they followed him, along a line of 
stake-and-rider fence, with the woods on one 
side and the bright moonlight flooding a 
field of young cotton on the other. Now 
they heard the distant baying of house-dogs, 
now the doleful call of the chuck-will’s- widow, 
and once Mary’s blood turned, for an instant, 
to ice at the unearthly shriek of the hoot owl 
just above her head. At length they found 
themselves in a dim, narrow road, and the 
negro stopped. 

“ Dess keep dish yeh road fo’ ’bout half mile 
an’ you strak ‘pon de broad, main road. Tek 
de right, an’ you go whah yo’ fancy tek you.” 

“ Good-bye,” whispered Mary. 

“ Good-bye, Miss,” said the negro, in the 
same low voice ; “ good-bye, boss; don’t you 
fo’git you promise tek me thoo to de Yankee’ 
when you come back. I ’feered you gwine 
fo’git it, boss.” 

The spy said he would not, and they left 
him. The half-mile was soon passed, though 
it turned out to be a mile and a half, and 
at length Mary’s companion looked back as 
they rode single file with Mary in the rear, 
and said softly,— 

“ There’s the road,” pointing at its broad, 
pale line with his six-shooter. 

As they entered it and turned to the right, 
Mary, with Alice again in her arms, moved 
somewhat ahead of her companion, her indif- 
ferent horsemanship having compelled him to 
drop back to avoid a prickly bush. His horse 
was just quickening his pace to regain the 
lost position when a man sprang up from the 
ground on the farther side of the highway, 
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snatched a carbine from the earth and cried: 
“ Halt!” 

The dark recumbent forms of six or eight 
others could be seen, enveloped in their 
blankets, lying about a few red coals. Mary 
turned a frightened look backward and met 
the eyes of her companion. 

“ Move a little faster,” said he, in a low, 
clear voice. As she promptly did so she 
heard him answer the challenge, as his horse 
trotted softly after hers. 

“Don’t stop us, my friend; we’re taking 
a sick child to the doctor.” 

“ Halt, you hound!” the cry rang out; 
and as Mary glanced back three or four men 
were just leaping into the road. But she saw, 
also, her companion, his face suffused with 
an earnestness that was almost an agony, rise 
in his stirrups with the stoop of his shoulders 
all gone, and wildly cry,— 

“Go!” 

She smote the horse and flew. 
and screamed. 

“ Hush, my darling,” said the mother, lay- 
ing on the withe; “mamma’s here. Hush, 
darling, mamma’s here. Don’t be frightened, 
darling baby. O God, spare my child!” and 
away she sped. 

The report of a carbine rang out and went 
rolling away in a thousand echoes through 
the wood. Two others followed in sharp 
succession, and there went close by Mary’s 
ear the waspish whine of a minie-ball. At the 
same moment she recognized, once,— twice, 
— thrice,— just at her back where the hoofs 
of her companion’s horse were clattering,— 
the tart rejoinders of his navy six. 

“Go!” he cried again. “ Lay low! lay 
low! cover the child! But his words were 
needless. With head bowed forward and form 
crouched over the crying, clinging child, with 
slackened rein and fluttering dress, and sun- 
bonnet and loosened hair blown back upon 
her shoulders, with lips compressed and silent 
prayers, Mary was riding for life and liberty 
and her husband’s bedside. 

“O mamma, mamma,” wailed the terrified 
little one. 

“Go on! Goon!” cried the voice behind; 
“ they’re — saddling — up! Go! go! We're 
goin’ to make it! We're going to make it! 
Go-o-o!” 

Half an hour later they were again riding 
abreast at a moderate gallop. Alice’s cries 
had been quieted, but she still clung to her 
mother in a great tremor. Mary and her com- 
panion conversed earnestly in the subdued 
tone that had become their habit. 

“No, I don’t think they followed us fur,” said 
the spy. “Seem like they’s jess some scouts, 
most likely a-comin’ in to report, feelin’ pooty 
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safe and sort o’ takin’ it easy and careless ; 
‘dreamin’ the happy hours away,’ as the felleh 
says. I reckon they sort o’ believed my story, 
too ; the little gal yelled so sort o’ skillful. We 
kin slack up some more, now; we want to get 
our critters lookin’ cooland quiet ag’in as quick 
as we kin, befo’ we meet up with somebody.” 
They reined into a gentle trot. He drew his 
revolver, whose emptied chambers he had 
already refilled. “D’d you hear this little 
felleh sing, ‘ Listen to the mockin’-bird ?’” 

“Yes,” said Mary; “ but I hope it didn’t 
hit any of them.” 

He made no reply. 

** Don’t you ?” she asked. 

He grinned. 

“ D’you want a felleh to wish he was a bad 
shot ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mary, smiling. 

“ Well, seein’ as you’re along, I do. For 
they wouldn’t give us up so easy if I'd a hit 
one. Oh,—mine was only sort o’ compli- 
mentary shots,— much as to say, ‘same to 
you, gents,’ as the felleh says.” 

Mary gave him a pleasant glance by way 
of courtesy, but was busy calming the child. 
The man let his weapon into its holster under 
his homespun coat and lapsed into silence. 
He looked long and steadily at the small 
feminine figure of his companion. His eyes 
passed slowly from the knee thrown over the 
saddle’s horn to the gentle forehead slightly 
bowed as her face sank to meet the uplifted 
kisses of the trembling child, then over the 
crown and down the heavy, loosened tresses 
that hid the sunbonnet hanging back from her 
throat by its strings and flowed on down to the 
saddle-bow. His admiring eyes, grave for once, 
had made the journey twice before he noticed 
that the child was trying to comfort the mother 
and that the light of the sinking moon was 
glistening back from Mary’s falling tears. 

“ Better let me have the little one,” he said, 
“ and you sort o’ fix up a little, befo’ we hap- 
pen to meet up with somebody, as I say. It’s 
lucky we haven’t done it already.” 

A little coaxing prevailed with Alice, and the 
transfer was made. Mary turned away her wet 
eyes, smiling for shame of them, and began to 
coil her hair, her companion’s eye following. 

“ Oh, youaint got no business to be ashamed 
of a few tears; I knowed you was a good 
soldier, befo’ ever we started; I see’ it in yo’ eye. 
Not as I want to be complimentin’ of you jess 
now. ‘I come not here to talk,’ as they used 
to say in school. D’you ever hear that piece ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mary. 

“ That’s taken from Romans, aint it ?” 

“No,” said Mary again, with a broad smile. 

“T didn’t know,” said the man; “I aint no 
brag Bible scholar.” He put on a look of 
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droll modesty. “ I used to could say the ten 
commandments of the decalogue, oncet, and 
[ still tries to keep ’em, in ginerally. There's 
another burnt house. That’s the third one 
we done passed inside a mile. Raiders was 
along here about two weeks back. Hear that 
rooster crowin’? When we pass the plantation 
whar he is and rise the next hill, we'll be in 
sight o’ the little town whar we stop for re- 
freshments, as the railroad man says. You 
must begin to feel jess about everlastin’ly 
wore out, don’t you?” 

“ No,” said Mary; but he made a move- 
ment of the head to indicate that he had his 
belief to the contrary. 

At an abrupt angle of the road Mary’s 
heart leaped into her throat to find herself 
and her companion suddenly face to face 
with two horsemen in gray, journeying lei- 
surely toward them on particularly good 
horses. One wore a slouched hat, the other 
a Federal officer’s cap. They were the first 
Confederates she had ever seen eye to eye. 

“ Ride on a little piece and stop,” mur- 
mured the spy. The strangers lifted their 
hats respectfully as she passed them. 

“Gents,” said the spy, “ good-morning.” 
He threw a leg over the pommel of his saddle 
and the three men halted in a group. One 
of them copied the spy’s attitude. They re- 
turned the greeting in kind. 

“What command do you belong to?” 
asked the lone stranger. 

“ Simmons’s battery,” said one. “* Whoa!” 
— to his horse. 

“ Mississippi ?” asked Mary’s guardian. 

“ Rackensack,” said the man in the blue 
cap. 

“ Arkansas,” said the other in the same 
breath. “ What is your command ?” 

“ Signal service,” replied the spy. “Reckon 
I look mighty like a citizen jess about now, 
don’t I?” He gave them his little laugh of 
self-depreciation and looked toward Mary, 
where she had halted and was letting her 
horse nip the new grass of the roadside. 

“ See any troops along the way you come?” 
asked the man in the hat. 

“ No; on’y a squad o’ fellehs back yonder 
who was all unsaddled and fast asleep, and 
jumped up worse scared ’n a drove o’ wile 
hogs. We both sort o’ got a little mad and 
jess swapped a few shots, you know, kind o’ 
tit for tat, as it were. Enemy’s loss unknown?” 
He stooped more than ever in the shoulders, 
and laughed. The men were amused. “ If 
you see ’em, I’d like you to mention me—” 
He paused to exchange smiles again. “ And 
tell em the next time they see a man takin’ a 
lady and sick child to see the doctor, they 
better hold their fire till they sho he’s on’y a 
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citizen.” He let his foot down into the stirrup 
again and they all smiled broadly. “ Good- 
morning.” The two parties went their ways. 

“ Jess as leave not of met up with them two 
buttermilk rangers,” said the spy, once more at 
Mary’s side ; “ but seein’ as thah we was the 
oniest thing was to put on all the brass I had.” 

From the top of the next hill the travelers 
descended into a village lying fast asleep with 
the morning star blazing over it, the cocks 
calling to each other from their roosts, and 
here and there a light twinkling from a kitchen 
window, or a lazy axe-stroke smiting the logs 
at a wood-pile. In the middle of the village 
one lone old man, half-dressed, was lazily 
opening the little wooden “store ” that monop- 
olized its commerce. The travelers responded 
to his silent bow, rode on through the place, 
passed over and down another hill, met an 
aged negro, who passed on the roadside lifting 
his forlorn hat and bowing low; and as soon 
as they could be sure they had gone beyond 
his sight and hearing, turned abruptly into a 
dark wood on the left. Twice again they 
turned to the left, going very warily through 
the deep shadows of the forest, and so returned 
half around the village, seeing no one. Then 
they stopped and dismounted at a stable-door, 
on the outskirts of the place. The spy opened 
it with a key from his own pocket, went in and 
came out again with a great armful of hay 
which he spread for the horses’ feet to muffle 
their tread, led them into the stable, removed 
the hay again, and closed and locked the door. 

“ Make yourself small,” he whispered, “ and 
walk fast.” They passed by a garden path 
up to the back porch and door of a small un- 
painted cottage. He knocked, three soft, 
measured taps. 

“ Day’s breakin’,” he whispered again, as 
he stood with Alice asleep in his arms, while 
somebody was heard stirring within. 

‘Sam ?” said a low, wary voice just within 
the unopened door. 

“ Sister,” softly responded the spy, and the 
door swung inward and revealed a tall woman 
with an austere but good face, that could just 
be made out by the dim light of a tallow- 
candle shining from the next room. The 
travelers entered and the door was shut. 

“ Well,” said the spy, standing and smiling 
foolishly, and bending playfully in the shoul- 
ders; “well, Mrs. Richlin’,’—he gave his 
hand a limp wave abroad and smirked,— “ ‘ In 
Dixie’s land you take yo’ stand.’ This is it. 
You’re in it!— Mrs. Richlin’, my sister; 
sister, Mrs. Richlin’.” 

“Pleased to know ye,” said the woman, 
without the faintest ray of emotion. ‘“ Take 
a seat and sit down.” She produced a chair 
bottomed with raw-hide. 
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“ Thank you,” was all Mary could think of 
to reply as she accepted the seat, and “ Thank 
you” again when the woman brought a glass 
of water. The spy laid Alice on a bed in 
sight of Mary in another chamber. He came 
back on tiptoe. 

“ Now, the next thing is to git you furder 
south. Wust of it is that, seein’ as you got 
sich a weakness fur tellin’ the truth, we'll jess 
have to sort o’ slide you along fum one Union 
man to another; sort o’ hole fass what I give 
ye, as you used to say yourself, I reckon. 
But you’ve got one strong holt.” His eye 
went to his sister’s, and he started away with- 
out a word, and was ‘presently heard making 
a fire, while the woman went about spreading 
a small table with cold meats and corn-bread, 
milk and butter. Her brother came back 
once more. 

“Yes,” he said to Mary, “you've got one 
mighty good card, and that’s it in yonder on 
the bed. ‘Humph!’ folks’ll say, ‘ didn’t 
come fur with that there baby, sho!’” 

“ T wouldn’t go far without her,” said Mary, 
brightly. 

“J say,” responded the hostess, with her 
back turned, and said no more. 

“Sister,” said the spy, “we'll want the 
buggy.” 

“ All right,” responded the sister. 

“ I'll go feed the hosses,” said he, and went 
out. In a few minutes he returned. “Joe 
must give ema good rubbin’ when he comes, 
sister,” he said. 

“ All right,” replied the woman, and then 
turning to Mary, “ Come.” 

“ What, ma’am?” 

“ Eat.” She touched the back of a chair. 
“Sam, bring the baby.” She stood and 
waited on the table. 

Mary was still eating, when suddenly she 
rose up, saying: 

“ Why, where is Mister , your brother,” 

“ He’s gone to take a sleep, outside,” said 
his sister. “ It’s too resky for him to sleep in 
a house.” 

She faintly smiled, for the first time, at the 
end of this long speech. 

“ But,” said Mary, “ oh, I haven’t uttered 
a word of thanks. What will he think of me?” 

She sank into her chair again with an elbow 
on the table, and looked up at the tall stand- 
ing figure on the other side, with a little 
laugh of mortification. 

“You kin thank God,” replied the figure. 
“ He aint gone.” Another ghost of a smile 
was seen for a moment on the grave face. 
“Sam aint thinkin’ about that. You hurry 
and finish and lay down and sleep, and when 
you wake up he’ll be back here ready to take 
you along furder. That’s a healthy little one. 


She wants some more buttermilk. Give it to 
her. If she don’t drink it the pigs’ll git it, as 
the ole woman says. . . . Now you better lay 
down on the bed in yonder and go to sleep. Jess 
sort o’ loosen yo’ close ; don’t take off noth’n’ 
but dress and shoes. You needn’ be afeard 
to sleep sound ; I’m goin’ to keep a look out.” 
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In her sleep Mary dreamed over again the 
late rencontre. Again she heard the chal- 
lenging outcry, and again was lashing her 
horse to his utmost speed; but this time her 
enemy seemed too fleet for her. He overtook 
—he laid his hand upon her. A scream was 
just at her lips, when she awoke with a wild 
start to find the tall woman standing over 
her, and bidding her, in a whisper, rise with 
all stealth and dress with all speed. 

“ Where’s Alice ?” asked Mary. “ Where's 
my little girl ?” 

“ She’s there. Never mind her yit, till you’ 
dressed. Here; not them cloze; these here 
homespun things. Make haste, but don’t git 
excited.” 

“ How long have I slept?” asked Mary, 
hurriedly obeying. 

“ You couldn’t ’a’ more’n got tosleep. Sam 
oughtn’t to have shot back at ’em. They after 
’im, hot; four of ’em jess now passed through 
on the road, right here past my front gate.” 

“ What kept them back so long,” asked 
Mary, tremblingly attempting to button her 
dress in the back. 

“ Let me do that,” said the woman. “They 
couldn’t come very fast ; had to kind o’ beat 
the bushes every hundred yards or so. If 
they’d of been more of ’em they’d a-come 
faster, cause tyey’d a-left one or two behind 
at each turn-out, and come along with the 
rest. There; now that there hat, there, on 
the table.” As Mary took the hat the speaker 
stepped to a window and peeped into the early 
day. A suppressed exclamation escaped her. 
“ Oh, you poor boy!” she murmured. Mary 
sprang toward her, but the stronger woman 
hurried her away from the spot. 

“ Come ; take up the little one ’thout wakin’ 
her. Three more of ’em’s a-passin’. The 
little young feller in the middle reelin’ and 
swayin’ in his saddle, and t’others givin’ him 
water from his canteen.” 

“ Wounded ?” asked Mary, with a terrified 
look, bringing the sleeping child. 

“Yes, the last wound he'll ever git, | 
reckon. Jess take the baby so. Sam’s already 
took her cloze. He’s waitin’ out in the woods 
here behind the house. He’s got the critters 
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down in the hollow. Now, here. This here 
bundle’s a ridin’-skirt. It’s not mournin’, but 
you mustn’t mind. It’s mighty green and cot- 
tony lookin’, but— anyhow, you jess put it on 
when you git into the woods. Now it’s good 
sun-up outside. The way you must do—you 
jess keep on the lef’ side o’ me, close, so as 
when I jess santer out e-easy todes the back 
gate you'll be hid from all the other houses. 
Then when we git to the back gate I’ll kind 
o’ stand like I was lookin’ into the pig pen, 
and you jess slide away on a line with me 
into the woods, and there’ll be Sam. No, no; 
take your hat off and sort o’ hide 't Now; 
‘you ready ?” ; 

Mary threw her arms around the woman’s 
neck and kissed her passionately. 

“ Oh, don’t stop for that,” said the woman, 
smiling with an awkward diffidence. “Come.” 


“Wuart is the day of the month?” asked 
Mary of the spy. 

They had been riding briskly along a mere 
cattle path in the woods for half an hour, and 
had just struck into an old unused road that 
promised to lead them presently into and 
through some fields of cotton. Alice, slumber- 
ing heavily, had been, little by little, dressed, 
and was now in the man’s arms. As Mary 
spoke they slackened pace to a quiet trot, and 
crossed a broad highway nearly at right angles. 

“That would ’a’ been our road with the 


buggy,” said the man, “if we could of took 
things easy.” They were riding almost straight 


away from the sun. His dress had been 
changed again, and in a suit of new, dark- 
brown homespun wool, over a pink calico 
shirt and white cuffs and collar, he presented 
the best possible picture of spruce gentility 
that the times would justify. “‘ What day of 
the month,’ did youask ? J’ll never tell you, 
but I know it’s Friday.” 

“Then it’s the 18th,” said Mary. 

They met an old negro driving three yoke 
of oxen attached to a single empty cart. 

“Uncle,” said the spy, “1 don’t reckon the 
boss will mind our sort o’ ridin’ straight thoo 
his grove, will he ?” 

“ Not ’tall, boss ; on’y dess be so kyine an’ 
shet de gates behine you, sah.” 

They passed those gates and many another, 
shutting them faithfully, and journeying on 
through miles of fragrant lane and fields of 
young cotton and corn, and stretches of wood 
where the squirrel scampered before them, 
and reaches of fallow grounds still wet with 
dew, and patches of sedge, and old fields 
grown up with thickets of young trees ; now 
pushing their horses to a rapid gallop, where 
they were confident of escaping notice, and 
now ambling leisurely, where the eyes of men 
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afield, or of women at home, followed them 
with rustic scrutiny ; or some straggling Con- 
federate soldier on foot or in the saddle met 
them in the way. 

“ How far must we go before we can stop?” 
asked Mary. 

“ Jess as far’s the critters’ll take us without 
showin’ distress.” 

“ South is out that way, isn’t it?” she asked 
again, pointing off to the left. 

“Look here,” said the spy, with a look 
that was humorous, but not only humorous. 

“ What?” 

“Two or three times last night, and now 
ag’in, you gimme a sort o’ sneakin’ notion 
you don’t trust me,” said he. 

“Oh!” exclaimed she, “1 do! Only I’m 
so anxious to be going south.” 

“Jess so,” said the man. “ Well, we're 
goin’ sort o’ due west right now. You see we 
dassent take this railroad anywheres about 
here,” — they were even then crossing the 
track of the Mobile and Ohio railway —“ be- 
cause that’s jess where they sie to be on the 
lookout fur us. And I can’t take you straight 
south on the dirt roads, because 1 don’t know 
the country down that way. But this way | 
know it like your hand knows the way to 
your mouth, as the felleh says. Learned it 
most all sence the war broke out, too. And 
so the whole thing is we got to jess keep 
straight acrost the country here till we strike 
the Mississippi Central.” 

“ What time will that be?” 

“Time! You don’t mean time a day, do 
you ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Mary, smiling. 

“ Why, we'll be lucky to make it in two 
whole days. Wont we, Alice?” The child 
had waked, and was staring into her mother’s 
face. Mary caressed her. The spy looked at 
them silently. The mother looked up, as if 
to speak, but was silent. 

“ Hello!” said the man, softly; for a 
tear shone through her smile. Whereat she 
laughed. 

“TI ought to be ashamed to be so unreason- 
able,” she said. 

“ Well, now, I'd like to contradict you for 
once,” responds the spy, “but the fact is, how 
kin I, when Noo ‘Orleens is jest about south- 
west frum here, anyhow?” 

“Yes,” said Mary, pleasantly, “it’s be- 
tween south and south-west.” 

The spy made a gestureof mockamazement. 

“ Well, you air partickly what you say. I 
never hear o’ but one party that was more 
partickly than you. I reckon you never hear’ 
tell o’ him, did you ?” 

“ Who was he?” asked Mary. 

“ Well, I never got his name, nor his habi- 
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tation, as the felleh says ; but he was so con- 
scientious that when a highwayman attackted 
him onct, he wouldn’t holla murder nor he 
wouldn’t holla thief, ’cause he wasn’t certain 
whether the highwayman wanted to kill him or 
rob him. He was something like George Wash- 
ington, who couldn’t tell a lie. Did you ever 
hear that story about George Washington ?” 

“ About his chopping the cherry-tree with 
his hatchet ?” asked Mary. 

“ Oh, I see you done heard the story,” said 
the spy, and left it untold; but whether he 
was making game of his auditor or not, she 
did not know, and never found out. But on 
they went, by many a home; through miles 
of growing crops, and now through miles of 
lofty pine forests, and by log cabins and un- 
painted cottages, from within whose open 
doors came often the loud feline growl of the 
spinning-wheel. So on and on, Mary spend- 
ing the first night in a lone forest cabin of 
pine poles, whose master, a Confederate de- 
serter, fed his ague-shaken wife and cotton- 
headed children oftener with the spoils of his 
rifle than with the products of the field. The 
spy and the deserter lay down together, and 
together rose again with the dawn, in a deep 
thicket, a few hundred yards away. 

The travelers had almost reached the end 
of this toilsome horseback journey, when rains 
set in, and, for forty-eight hours more, swollen 
floods and broken bridges held them back, 
though within hearing of the locomotive’s 
whistle. 

But, at length, one morning, Mary stepped 
aboard the train that had not long before 
started South from the town of Holly Springs, 
Mississippi, assisted with decorous alacrity 
by the conductor, and followed by the station 
agent with Alice in his arms, and by the tel- 
egraph operator with a home-made satchel or 
two of luggage and luncheon. It was dis- 
gusting,— to two thin, tough-necked women 
who climbed aboard unassisted at the other 
end of the same coach. 

“ You kin just bet she’s a widder, and them 
fellers knows it,” said one to the other, taking a 
seat and spitting expertly through the window. 

“ If she aint,” responded the other, putting 
a peeled snuff stick into her cheek, “ then her 
husband’s got the brass buttons, and they 
knows that. Look at ’er a-smi-i-ilin’! ” 

“ What you reckon makes her look so wore 
out ?” asked the first. And the other replied 
promptly, with unbounded loathing : 

“ Dayncin’,” and sent her emphasis out of 
the window in liquid form without disturbing 
her intervening companion. 

During the delay caused by the rain Mary 
had found time to refit her borrowed costume. 
Her dress was a stout, close-fitting homespun 


of mixed cotton and wool, woven in a neat 
plaid of walnut brown, oak red, and the pale 
olive hue of the hickory. Her hat was a sim- 
ple round thing of woven pine straw with a 
slightly drooping brim, its native brown gloss 
undisturbed, and the. low crown wrapped 
about with a wreath of wild grasses plaited 
together with a bit of yellow cord. Alice 
wore a much-washed pink calico frock and a 
hood of the same stuff. 

“ Some officer’s wife,” said two very sweet 
and ladylike persons of unequal age and 
equal good taste in dress, as their eyes took 
an inventory of her apparel. They wore bon- 
nets that were quite handsome, and had real 
false flowers and silk ribbons on them. 

“ Yes, she’s been to camps somewhere to 
see him.” 

“ Beautiful child she’s got,” said one, as 
Alice began softly to smite her mother's 
shoulder for private attention, and to whisper 
gravely as Mary bent down. 

Two or three soldiers took their feet off 
the seats, and one of them, at the amiably 
murmured request of the conductor, put his 
shoes on. 

“The car in front is your car,” said the 
conductor to one man in especially dirty gray 
uniform. 

“ You kin hev it,” said the soldier, throwing 
his palm vpen with an air of happy extrava- 
gance, and a group of gray-headed “citizens,” 
just behind, exploded a loud, country laugh. 

“ D’I onderstaynd you to lafe at me, saw ?” 
asked the soldier, turning back with a pre- 
tense of heavy gloom on his uncombed brow. 

“ Laughin’ at yo’ friend yondeh,” said one 
of the citizens, grinning and waving his hand 
after the departing conductor. 

“’Caze if you lafe at me again, saw,”— 
the frown deepened,— “I'll thess go ‘ight 
straight out iss caw.” * 

The laugh that followed this dreadful threat 
was loud and general, the victims laughing 
loudest of all, and the soldier smiling about 
benignly, and slowly scratching his elbows. 
Even the two ladies smiled. Alice’s face re- 
mained impassive. She looked twice into her 
mother’s to see if there was no smile there. 
But the mother smiled at her, took off her 
hood and smoothed back the fine gold, then 
put the hood on again and tied its strings 
under the upstretched chin. 

Presently Alice pulled softly at the hollow 
of her mother’s elbow. 

“Mamma—mamma!” she _ whispered. 
Mary bowed her ear. The child gazed sol- 
emnly across the car at another stranger, then 
pulled the mother’s arm again. “ That man 
over there — winked at me.” 

* Out of this car. 
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And thereupon another man, sitting side- 
wise on the seat in front and looking back at 
Alice, tittered softly and said to Mary, with 
a raw drawl: 

“ She’s a-beginnin’ young.” 

«“ She means some one on the other side,” 
said Mary, quite pleasantly, and the man 
had sense enough to hush. 

The jest and the laugh ran to and fro every- 
where. It seemed very strange to Mary to 
find itso. There were two or three convales- 
cent wounded men in the car, going home 
on leave, and they appeared never to weary 
of the threadbare joke of calling their wounds 
“furloughs.” There was one little slip of a 
fellow — he could hardly have been seventeen 
— wounded in the hand, whom they kept 
teazed to the point of exasperation by urging 
him to confess that he had shot himself for 
a furlough, and of whom they said, later, 
when he had got off at a flag-station, that he 
was the bravest soldier in his company. No 
one on the train seemed to feel that he had 
got all that was coming to him until the con- 
ductor had exchanged a jest with him. The 
land laughed. On the nght hand and on the 
left it dimpled and wrinkled in gentle depres- 
sions and ridges, and rolled away in fields of 
young corn and cotton. The train skipped 
and clattered along at a happy-go-lucky, 
twelve-miles-an-hour gait, over trestles and 
stock-pits, through flowery cuts and along 
slender, rain-washed embankments where 
dewberries were ripening, and whence cattle 
ran down and galloped off across the mead- 
ows on this side and that, tails up and heads 
down, throwing their horns about, making 
light of the screaming destruction, in their 
dumb way, as the people made light of the 
war. At stations where the train stopped — 
and it stopped on the faintest excuse — a long 
line of heads and gray shoulders was thrust out 
of the windows of the soldiers’car, in front, with 
all manner of masculine head-coverings, even 
bloody handkerchiefs, and woe to the negro 
or negress or “ citizen ” who, by any conspic- 
uous demerit or excellence of dress, form, 
stature, speech, or bearing, drew the fire of 
that line. No human power of face or tongue 
could stand the incessant volley of stale quips 
and mouldy jokes, affirmative, interrogative, 
and exclamatory, that fell about their victim. 

At one spot, in a lovely natural grove, 
where the air was spiced with the gentle 
pungency of the young hickory foliage, the 
train paused a moment to let off a man in 
fine gray cloth, whose yellow stripes and one 
golden star on the coat-collarindicateda major 
of cavalry. It seemedas though pandemonium 
had opened. Mules braying, negroes yodling, 
axes ringing, teamsters singing, men shouting 


and howling, and all at nothing, mess-fires 
smoking all about in the same haphazard but 
roomy disorder in which the trees of the grove 
had grown; the railroad side lined with a 
motley crowd of jolly fellows in spurs, and 
the atmosphere between them and the line 
of heads in the car windows murky with the 
interchange of compliments that flew back 
and forth from the “ web-foots”* to the 
“critter company,” and from the “ critter 
company ” to the “ web-foots.” As the train 
moved off : 

“T say, boys,” drawled a lank, coatless gi- 
ant on the roadside, with but one suspender 
and one spur, “ tha-at’s ri-ight. Gen’l Beery- 
gyard told you to strike fo’ yo’ homes, an’ I 
see you’ a-doin’ it ez fass is you kin git thah.” 
And the “ citizens” in the rear car windows 
giggled even at that; while the “ web-foots ” 
he-hawed their derision, and the train went on, 
as one might say, with its hands in its pockets, 
whooping and whistling over the fields—after 
the cows; for the day was declining. 

Mary was awed. As she had been fore- 
warned to do, she tried not to seem unaccus- 
tomed to, or out of harmony with, all this 
exuberance. But there was something so 
brave in it, coming from a people who were 
playing a losing game with their lives and 
fortunes for their stakes, something so gallant 
in it, laughing and gibing in the sight of 
blood, and smell of fire and shortness of food 
and raiment, that she feared she had betrayed 
a stranger’s wonder and admiration every 
time the train stopped and the idlers of the 
station platform lingered about her window 
and silently paid their ungraceful but compli- 
mentary tribute of simulated casual glances. 

For with all this jest it was very plain there 
was but little joy. It was not gladness; it was 
bravery. It was the humor of an invincible 
spirit—the gayety of defiance. She could 
easily see the grim earnestness beneath the 
jocund temper; and beneath the unrepining 
smile, the privation and the apprehension. 
What joy there was was a martial joy. The 
people were confident of victory at last —a 
victorious end, whatever might lie between. 
And of even what lay between they would con- 
fess no fear. Richmond was safe, Memphis 
safer, New Orleans safest. Yea, notwithstand- 
ing Porter and Farragut were pelting away at 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip. Indeed, if the 
rumor be true, if Farragut’s ships had passed 
those forts, leaving Porter behind, then the 
Yankee sea-serpent was cut in two and there 
was an end of him in that direction ; ha, ha! 

* Ts to-day the twenty-sixth ?” asked Mary, 
at last, of one of the ladies in real ribbons, 
leaning over toward her. 
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“Yes, ma’am.” 

It was the younger one who replied. As 
she did so, she came over and sat by Mary. 

“ | judge from what I heard your little girl 
asking you, that you are going beyond Jack- 
son.” 

“I’m going to New Orleans.” 

“ Do you live there ?” The lady’s interest 
seemed genuine and kind. 

“Yes. I am going to join my husband 
there.” 

Mary saw by the reflection in the lady’s face 
that a sudden gladness must have overspread 
her own. 

“ He'll be mighty glad, I’m sure,” said the 
pleasant stranger, patting Alice’s cheek and 
looking with a pretty fellow-feeling, first into 
the child’s face and then into Mary’s. 

“Yes, he will,” said Mary, looking down 
upon the curling locks at her elbow with a 
mother’s happiness. 

“ Ts he in the army ?” asked the lady. 

Mary’s face fell. 

“‘ He’s in ill-health,” she replied. 

“1 know some nice people down in New 
Orleans,” said the lady again. 

“* We haven’t many acquaintances,” rejoined 
Mary, with a timidity that was almost trepi- 
dation. Her eyes dropped and she began 
softly to smooth Alice’s collar and hair. 

“I didn’t know,” said the lady, “but you 
might know some of them. For instance, 
there’s Dr. Sevier.” 

Mary gave a start and smiled. 

“ Why, is he your friend, too? ” she ‘asked. 
She looked up into the lady’s quiet, brown 
eyes and down again into her own lap where 
her hands had suddenly knit together, and 
then again into the lady’s face. “‘ We have no 
friend like Dr. Sevier.” 

“ Mother,” called the lady softly, and beck- 
oned. The senior lady leaned toward her. 
“ Mother, this lady is from New Orleans and 
is an intimate friend of Dr. Sevier.” 

The mother was pleased. 

“What might one call your name ?” she 
asked, taking a seat behind Mary and contin- 
uing to show her pleasure. 

“ Richling.” 

The mother and daughter looked at each 
other. They had never heard the name before. 

Yet only a little while later the mother was 
saying to Mary —they were expecting at any 
moment to hear the whistle for the terminus 
of the route, the central Mississippi town of 
Canton — 

“ My dear child, no! I couldn’t sleep to- 
night if I thought you was all alone in one o’ 
them old hotels in Canton. No, you must 
come home with us. We’re barely two mile’ 
from town, and we'll have the carriage ready 
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for you bright and early in the morning, and 
our coachman will put you on the cars just 
as nice Trouble ?” She laughed at the 
idea, “ No; I tell you what would trouble me 
— that is, if we’d allow it; that’d be for you 
to stop in one o’ them hotels all alone, child, 
and like’ as not some careless servant not 
wake you in time for the cars to-morrow.” 
At this word she saw capitulation in Mary’s 
eyes. “Come, now, my child, we’re not going 
to take no for an answer.” 

Nor did they. 

But what was the result ? The next morn- 
ing, when Mary and Alice stood ready for 
the carriage, and it was high time they were 
gone, the carriage was not ready; the horses 
had got astray in the night. And while the 
black coachman was on one horse, which he 
had found and caught, and was scouring the 
neighboring fields and lanes and meadows in 
search of the other, there came out from 
townward upon the still, country air the long 
whistle of the departing train; and then the 
distant rattle and roar of its far southern 
journey began, and then its warning notes to 
the scattering colts and cattle. 

“ Look away,”— it seemed to sing —“ Look 
away ! "—the notes fading, failing on the ear; 
“ away— away —away down south in Dix- 
ie”—the last train that left for New Orleans 
until the war was over. 


LV. 
FIRE AND SWORD. 


THE year the war began dates also, for 
New Orleans, the advent of two better 
things: street cars and the fire-alarm tele- 
graph. The frantic incoherence of the old 
alarum gave way to the few solemn, num- 
bered strokes that called to duty in the face 
of hot danger, like the electric voice of a 
calm commander. The same new system also 
silenced, once for all, the old nine o’clock 
gun. For there were not only taps to signify 
each new fire district,— one for the first, two 
for the second, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, and nine,— but there was also one lone 
toll at midday for the hungry mechanic, and 
nine at the evening hour when the tired work- 
man called his children in from the street and 
turned to his couch, and the slave must show 
cause in a master’s handwriting why he or 
she was not under that master’s roof. 

And then there was one signal more. Fire 
is a dreadful thing; and all the alarm signals 
were for fire except this one. Yet I guess the 
profoundest wish of every good man and 
tender woman in New Orleans, when this 
pleasing novelty of electro-magnetic warnings 
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was first published forthe common edification, 
was that, midday or midnight, midsummer or 
midwinter, let come what might of danger or 
loss or distress, that one particular signal might 
not sound. Twelve taps. Anything but that. 

Dr. Sevier and Richling had that wish to- 
gether. They had many wishes that were 
greatly at variance the one’s from the other's. 
The doctor had struggled for the Union until 
the very smoke of war began to rise into the 
sky; but then he “went with the South.” 
He was the only one in New Orleans who 
knew — whatever some others may have sus- 
pected —that Richling’s heart was on the 
other side. Had Richling’s bodily strength 
remained, so that he could have been a pos- 
sible factor, however small, in the strife, it is 
hard to say whether they could have been 
together day by day and night by night, 
as they came to be when the doctor took the 
failing man into his own home, and have 
lived in amity, as they did. But there is this 
to be counted; they were both, though from 
different directions, for peace, and their gentle 
forbearance toward each other taught them 
a moderation of sentiment concerning the 
whole great issue. And, as I say, they both, 
together, held the one longing hope that, 
whatever war should bring of final gladness 
or lamentation, the steeples of New Orleans 
might never toll — Twelve. 

But one bright Thursday, April morning, 
as Richling was sitting, half dressed, by an 
open window of his room in Dr. Sevier’s 
house, leaning on the arm of his soft chair 
and looking out at the passers on the street, 
among whom he had begun to notice some 
singular evidences of excitement, there came 
from a slender Gothic church spire that was 
highest of all in the city, just beyond a few 
roofs in front of him, the clear, sudden, bra- 
zen peal of its one great bell. 

“ Fire,” thought Richling; and yet, he 
knew not why, wondered where Dr. Sevier 
might be. He had not seen him that morn- 
ing. A high official had sent for him at sun- 
rise and he had not returned. 

“ Clang,” went the bell again, and the softer 
ding — dang —dong of others, struck at the 
same instant, came floating in from various 
distances. And then it clanged again —and 
again — and again —the loud one near, the 
soft ones, one by one, after it —six, seven, 
eight, nine —ah! stop there! stop there! But 
still the alarm pealed on; ten —alas! alas! 
—eleven—oh, oh, the women and children! 
—twelve! And then the fainter, final assev- 
erations of the more distant bells — twelve! 
twelve! twelve! —and a hundred and seventy 
thousand souls knew by that sign that the foe 
had passed the forts. New Orleans had fallen. 


Richling dressed himself hurriedly and went 
out. Everywhere drums were beating to arms. 
Couriers and aides-de-camp were galloping 
here and there. Men in uniform were hurry- 
ing on foot to this and that rendezvous. 
Crowds of the idle and poor were streaming 
out toward the levee. Carriages and cabs 
rattled frantically from place to place; men 
ran out-of-doors and leaped into them and 
leaped out of them and sprang up stair-ways ; 
hundreds of all manner of vehicles fit and 
unfit to carry passengers and goods crowded 
toward the railroad depots and steam-boat 
landings; women ran into the streets wring- 
ing their hands and holding their brows; and 
children stood in the door-ways and gate-ways 
and trembled and called and cried. 

Richling took the new Dauphine street car. 
Far down in the Third district, where there was 
a silence like that of a village lane, he ap- 
proached a little cottage painted with Venetian 
red, sitting in its garden of oranges, pome- 
granates, and bananas, and marigolds, and 
coxcombs behind its white paling fence and 
green gate. 

The gate was open. In it stood a tall, 
strong woman, good-looking, rosy, and neatly 
dressed. That she was tall you could prove 
by the gate, and that she was strong, by the 
graceful muscularity with which she held two 
infants— pretty, swarthy little fellows, with 
joyous black eyes and evidently of one age 
and parentage — each in the hollow of a fine, 
round arm. There was just a hint of emo- 
tional disorder in her shining hair and a trace 
of tears about her eyes. As the visitor drew 
near, a fresh show of distressed exaltation 
was visible in the slight play of her form. 

“Ah! Mr. Richlin’,” she cried, the mo- 
ment he came within hearing, “‘ the dis- 
pot’s heels is on our shores!’” Tears filled 
her eyes again. Mike, the bruiser, in his sixth 
year, who had been leaning backward against 
her knees and covering his legs with her 
skirts, ran forward and clasped the visitor's 
lower limbs with the nerve and intention of a 
wrestler. Kate followed with the cherubs. 
They were Raphael’s. 

“ Yes, it’s terrible,” said Richling. 

“ Ah! no, Mr. Richlin’,” replied Kate, lift- 
ing her head proudly as she returned with 
him toward the gate, “it’s outrageouz! but it’s 
not terrible. At least it’s not for me, Mr. 
Richlin’. I’m only Mrs. Captain Ristofalah ; 
and whin I see the collonels’ and gin’r'ls’ 
ladies a-prancin’ around in their carridges I 
feel my Aumility ; but it’s my djuty to be 
brave, sur! An’ I'll help to Ag? thim, sur, if 
the min can’t do ud. Mr. Richlin’, my hus- 
band is th’ intimit frind of Gin’r'l Garrybaldy, 
sur! I'll help to burrin the cittee, sur!— 
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rather nor give ud up to thim vandjals! 
Come in, Mr. Richlin’, come in.” She led 
the way up the narrow shell walk. ‘“ Come 
in, sur; it may be the last time ye do ud be- 
fore the flames is leppin from the roof! Ah! 
I knowed ye’d come. I was.a-lookin’ for ye. 
I knowed ye’d prove yerself that frind in need 
that he’s the frind indeed! Take a seat an’ 
sit down.” She faced about on the vine- 
covered porch and dropped into a rocking- 
chair, her eyes still at the point of overflow. 
* But, ah! Mr. Richlin’, where’s all thim flat- 
terers that fawned around uz in the days of 
tytled prosperity? ” 

Richling said nothing; he had not seen 
any throngs of that sort. 

“ Gone, sur! and it’s a relief; it’s a relief, 
Mr. Richlin’!” She marshaled the twins on 
her lap, Carlo commanding the right, Fran- 
cisco the left. 

“You mustn’t expect too much of them,” 
said Richling, drawing Mike between his 
knees, “in such a time of alarm and confusion 
as this.” And Kate responded generously : 

“ Well, I suppose you're right, sur.” 

“I’ve come down,” resumed the visitor, 
letting Mike count off “ Rich man, poor man, 
beggar man, thief,” on the buttons of his 
coat, “to give you any help I can in getting 
ready to leave town. For you mustn’t think 
of staying. It isn’t possible to be anything 
short of dreadful to stay in a city occupied 
by hostile troops. It’s almost certain the 
Confederates will try to hold the city, and 
there may be a bombardment. The city may 
be taken and retaken half a dozen times 
before the war is over.” 

“ Mr. Richlin’,” said Kate, with a majestic 
lifting of the hand, “I'll niver rin away from 
the Yanks.” 

“ No, but you must go away from them. 
You mustn’t put yourself in such a position 
that you can’t go to your husband if he needs 
you, Mrs. Ristofalo ; don’t get separated from 
him.” 

“ Ah! Mr. Richlin’, it’s you as has the 
right to say so! and I’ll do as you say. Mr. 
Richlin’, my husband”—her voice trembled 
— “may be wounded this hour, I'll go, sur, 
indeed I will; but, sur, if Captain Raphael 
Ristofalah wor ere, sur, he’d be ad the front, 
sur, and Kate Ristofalah would be at his 
galliant side!” 

“ Well, then, I’m glad he’s not here,” re- 
joined Richling, “ for I’d have to take care 
of the children.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Kate. “ No, sur! 
I'd take the lion’s whelps wid me, sur! Why, 
that little Mike theyre can han’le the dthrum- 
sticks to beat the felley in the big hat!” And 
she laughed again. 


They made arrangements for her and the 
three children to go “out into the confeder- 
acy” within two or three days at furthest ; as 
soon as she and her feeble helper could hurry 
a few matters of business to completion at and 
about the Picayune Tier. Richling did not 
get back to the doctor’s house until night had 
fallen and the sky was set aglare by seven 
miles’ length of tortuous harbor front covered 
with millions’ worth of burning merchandise. 
The city was being evacuated. 

Dr. Sevier and he had but few words; 
Richling was dejected from weariness and his 
friend weary with dejections. 

“Where have you been all day?” asked 
the doctor, with a touch of irritation. 

“Getting Kate Ristofalo ready to leave 
the city.” 

“You shouldn’t have left the house— but it’s 
no use to tell you anything. Has she gone ?” 

“No.” 

“ Well, in the name of common sense, then, 
when is she going ?” 

“In two or three days,” replied Richling, 
almost in retort. 

The doctor laughed with impatience. 

“If you feel responsible for her going, get 
her off by to-morrow afternoon at the fur- 
thest.” He dropped his tired head against the 
back of his chair. 

“Why,” said Richling, “I don’t suppose 
the fleet can fight its way through all opposi- 
tion and get here short of a week.” 

The doctor laid his long fingers upon his 
brow and rolled his head from side to side. 
Then slowly raising it— 

“Well, Richling!’! he said, “there must 
have been some mistake made when you was 
put upon the earth.” 

Richling’s thin cheek flushed. The doc- 
tor’s face confessed the bitterest resentment. 

“ Why, the fleet is only eighteen miles from 
here now.” He ceased, and then added with 
sudden kindness of tone: “ I want you to do 
something for me ; will you ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, then, go to bed; I’m going. You'll 
need every grain of strength you’ve got for 
to-morrow. I’m afraid then it will not be 
enough. This is an awful business, Richling.” 

They went upstairs together. As they were 
parting at its top Richling said : 

“You told me a few days ago that if the 
city should fall, which we didn’t expect s 

“That I’d not leave,” said the doctor. 
“No; I shall stay. I haven’t the stamina to 
take the field, and I can’t be a runaway. 
Anyhow, I couldn’t take you along. You 
couldn’t bear the travel, and I wouldn’t go 
and leave you here, Richling,—old fellow.” 

He laid his hand gently on the sick man’s 
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shoulder,— who made no response, so afraid 
was he that another word would mar the per- 
fection of the last. 

When Richling went out the next morning 
the whole city was in an ecstasy of rage and 
terror. Thousands had gathered what they 
could in their hands, and were flying by every 
avenue of escape. Thousands ran hither and 
thither, not knowing where or how to fly. 
He saw the wife and son of the silver-haired 
banker rattling and bouncing away toward 
one of the railway depots in a butcher’s cart. 
A messenger from Kate by good chance met 
him with word that she would be ready for 
the afternoon train of the Jackson Railroad, 
and asking anew his earliest attention to her 
interests about the lugger landing. 

He hastened to the levee. The huge, 
writhing river, risen up above the town, was 
full to the levee’s top, and as though the ene- 
my’s fleet was that much more than it could 
bear, was silently running over by a hundred 
rills into the streets of the stricken city. 

As far as the eye could reach, black smoke, 
white smoke, brown smoke, and red flames 
rolled and spread, and licked and leaped, 
from unnumbered piles of cotton bales, and 
wooden wharves, and ships cut adrift, and 
steam-boats that blazed like shavings, floating 
down the harbor as they blazed. He stood 
for a moment to see a little revenue cutter— 
a pretty topsail schooner—lying at the foot 
of Canal street, sink before his eyes into the 
turbid yellow depths of the river, scuttled. 
Then he hurried on. Huge mobs ran to and 
fro in the fire and smoke, howling, breaking, 
and stealing. Women and children hurried 
back and forth like swarms of giant ants, with 
buckets and baskets, and dippers and bags, 
and bonnets, hats, petticoats, anything —now 
empty, and now full, of rice and sugar and 
meal and corn and syrup; and robbed each 
other, and cursed and fought, and slipped 
down in pools of molasses, and threw live 
pigs and coops of chickens into the river, and 
with one voiceless rush left the broad levee a 
smoking, crackling desert, when some shells 
exploded on a burning gunboat, and presently 
were back again like a flock of evil birds. 

It began to rain, but Richling sought no 
shelter. The men he was in search of were 
not to be found. But the victorious ships, 
with bare black arms stretched wide, boarding 
nettings up, and the dark muzzles of their 
guns bristling from their sides, came, silently 
as a nightmare, slowly around the bend at 
Slaughterhouse Point and moved up the mid- 
dle of the harbor. At the French market he 
found himself, without forewarning, witness 
of a sudden skirmish between some Gascon 
and Sicilian market-men who had waved a 
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welcome to the fleet, and some Texan soldiers 
who resented the treason. The report of a 
musket rang out, a second and third reéchoed 
it, a pistol cracked, and another, and another ; 
there was a rush for cover, another shot, and 
another, resounded in the market-house, and 
presently in the street beyond. Then, in a mo- 
ment, all was silence and emptiness, into which 
there ventured but a single stooping, peeping 
Sicilian, glancing this way and that with his 
finger on trigger, eager to kill, gliding from 
cover to cover, and presently gone again from 
view, leaving no human life visible nearer than 
the swarming mob that Richling, by mounting 
a pile of ship’s ballast, could see still on the 
steam-boat landing, pillaging in the drenching 
rain, and the long fleet casting anchor before 
the town in line of battle. 

Late that afternoon Richling, still wet to 
the skin, amid pushing and yelling and the 
piping calls of distracted women and children, 
and scuffling and cramming in, got Kate 
Ristofalo, trunks, baskets, and babes, safely 
off on the cars. And when, one week from 
that day, the sound of drums, that had been 
hushed for a while, fell upon his ear again, 
no longer the jaunty rataplan of Dixie's 
drums, but the heavy, monotonous roar of 
the conqueror’s at the head of his dark-blue 
columns, Richling could not leave his bed. 

Dr. Sevier sat by him and bore the sound 
in silence. As it died away and ceased, Rich- 
ling said : 

“* May I write to Mary ? 

Then the doctor had a hard task. 

“ 1 wrote for her yesterday,” he said. “ But, 
Richling, 1—don’t think she'll get the letter.” 

“ Do you think she has already started ? ” 
asked the sick man, with glad eagerness. 

“ Richling, I did the best I knew how x 

“ Whatever you did was all right, Doctor.” 

“IT wrote to her months ago, by the hand 
of Ristofalo. He knows she got the letter. 
I’m afraid she’s somewhere in the Confederacy 
trying to get through. I meant it for the best, 
my dear boy.” 

“It’s all right, Doctor,” said the invalid ; 
but the physician could see the cruel fact 
slowly grind him. 

“ Doctor, may I ask one favor?” 

“ One or a hundred, Richling.” 

“T want you to let Madame Zenobie come 
and nurse me.” 

“Why, Richling, can’t I nurse you well 
enough ?” 

The doctor was jealous. 

“ Yes,” answered the sick man. “ But I’ll 
need a good deal of attention. She wants to 
do it. She was here yesterday, you know. 
She wanted to ask you, but was afraid.” 

His wish was granted. 


” 


(To be continued.) 
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SPOTS ON 


THE visitor to Salisbury Plain sees around 
him a lonely waste, utterly barren except for 
a few recently planted trees, and otherwise as 
desolate as it could have been when Hengist 
and Horsa landed in Britain, for its monotony 
is still unbroken except by the funeral mounds 
of ancient chiefs, which dot it to its horizon, 
and contrast strangely with the crowded life 
and fertile soil which everywhere surrounds 
its borders. In the midst of this loneliness 
rise the rude, enormous monoliths of Stone- 
henge, circles of gray stones, which seem as 
old as time, and were there, as we now are 
told, the temple of a people which had 
already passed away, and whuse worship was 
forgotten, when our Saxon forefathers first saw 
the place. 

In the center of the inner circle is a stone 
which is believed once to have been the altar, 
while beyond the outmost ring, quite away to 
the north-east upon the open plain, still stands 
a solitary stone, set up there evidently with 
some special object by the same unknown 
builders. Seen under ordinary circumstances, 
it is difficult to divine its connection with the 
others; but we are told that once in each 
year, upon the morning of the longest day, 
the level shadow of this distant, isolated stone 
is projected at sunrise to the very center of 
the ancient sanctuary, and falls just upon the 
altar. The primitive man who devised this 
was both astronomer and priest, for he not 
only adored the risen god whose first beams 
brought him light and warmth, but could 
mark its place; and, though utterly ignorant 
of its nature, had evidently learned enough 
of its motions to embody his simple astro- 
nomical knowledge in a record so exact and 
so enduring that, though his very memory 
has gone, common men are still interested in 
it; for, as I learned when viewing the scene, 
people are accustomed to come from all the 
surrounding country, and pass in this desolate 
spot the short night preceding the longest 
day of the year, to see the shadow touch the 
altar at the moment of sunrise. 

Most great national observatories, like 
Greenwich or Washington, are the perfected 
development of that kind of astronomy of 
which the builders of Stonehenge represent 
the infancy. Those primitive men could know 
where the sun would rise on a certain day, 
and make their observation of its place, as we 
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see, very well, without knowing anything of 
its physical nature. At Greenwich the moon 
has been observed with scarcely an intermis- 
sion for one hundred and fifty years, but we 
should mistake greatly did we suppose that it 
was for the purpose of seeing what it was 
made of, or of making discoveries in it. This 
immense mass of Greenwich observations is 
for quite another purpose — for the very prac- 
tical purpose of forming the lunar tables, 
which, by means of the moon’s place among 
the stars, will tell the navigator in distant 
oceans where he is, and conduct the fleets of 
England safely home. 

In the observatory at Washington one may 
see a wonderfully exact instrument, in which 
circles of brass have replaced circles of stone, 
all so bolted between massive piers, that the 
sun can be observed by it but once daily, as 
it crosses the meridian. This instrument is the 
completed attainment along that long line of 
progress in one direction, of which the soli- 
tary stone at Stonehenge marks the initial 
step — the attainment, that is, purely of pre- 
cision of measurement; for the astronomer 
of to-day can still use his circles for the 
special purpose of fixing the sun’s place in 
the heavens, without any more knowledge of 
that body’s chemical constitution than had the 
man who built Stonehenge. 

Yet the object of both is, in fact, the same. 
It is true that the functions of astronomer 
and priest have become divided in the ad- 
vance of our modern civilization, which has 
committed the special cultivation of the re- 
ligious aspect of these problems to a distinct 
profession ; while the modern observer has 
possibly exchanged the emotions of awe and 
wonder for a more exact knowledge of the 
equinox than was possessed by his primitive 
brother, who both observed and adored. 
Still, both aim at the commgn end, not of 
learning what the sun is made of, but of 
where it will be at a certain moment; for the 
prime object of astronomy, until very lately 
indeed, has still been to say where any heav- 
enly body is, and not wat it is. It is this 
precision of measurement, then, which has al- 
ways — and justly — been a paramount object 
of this oldest of the sciences, not only as a good 
in itself, but as leading to great ends ; and it is 
this which the poet of Urania has chosen rightly 
to note as its characteristic, when he says: 
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“ That little Vernier, on whose slender lines 

The midnight taper trembles as it shines, 

Tells through the mist where dazzled Mercury burns, 
{nd marks the point where Uranus returns.” 


But within a comparatively few years a new 
branch of astronomy has arisen, which studies 
sun, moon, and stars for what they are in 
themselves, and in relation to ourselves. Its 
study of the sun, beginning with its external 
features (and full of novelty and interest, even, 
as regards those), led to the further inquiry as 
to what it was made of, and then to finding 
the unexpected relations which it bore to the 
earth and our own daily lives on it, the con- 
clusion being that, in a physical sense, it made 
us and re-creates us, as it were, daily, and that 
the knowledge of the intimate ties which unite 
man with it brings results of the most practical 
and important kind, which a generation ago 
were unguessed at. 

This new branch of inquiry is sometimes 
called Celestial Physics, sometimes Solar 
Physics, and is sometimes more rarely refer- 
red to as the New Astronomy. I will call it 
here by this title, and try to tell the reader 
something about it which may interest him, 
beginning with the sun. 

The whole of what we have to say about 
the sun and stars presupposes a knowledge 
of their size and distance, and we may take it 
for granted that the reader has at some time 
or another heard such statements as that the 
moon’s distance is two hundred and forty 
thousand miles, and the sun’s ninety-three mill- 
ion (and very probably has forgotten them 
again as of no practical concern). He will 
not be offered here the kind of statistics which 
he would expect in a college text-book ; but 
we must linger a moment on the threshold 
of our subject — the nature of these bodies — 
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I.— THE SUN’S SURROUNDINGS. 


to insist on the real meaning of such figures 
as those just quoted. We are accustomed to 
look on the sun and moon as far off together 
in the sky; and though we know the sun is 
greater, we are apt to think of them vaguely 
as things of a common order of largeness, 
away among the stars. It would be safe to 
say that, though nine out of ten intelligent 
readers have learned that the sun is larger 
than the moon, and, in fact, larger than the 
earth itself, most of them do not at all realize 
that the difference is so enormous that if we 
could hollow out the sun’s globe and place 
the earth in the center, there would still 
be so much room that the moon might go 
on moving in her present orbit at two hun- 
dred and forty thousand miles from the earth, 
— all within the globe of the sun itself,—and 
have plenty of room to spare. 

As to the distance of ninety-three million 
miles, a cannon-ball would travel it in about 
fifteen years. It may help us to remember 
that at the speed attained by the Limited 
Express on our railroads a train which had 
left the sun for the earth when the Mayflower 
sailed from Delfhaven with the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and which ran at that rate day and 
night, would in 1884 still be a journey of 
some years away from its terrestrial station. 
The fare, at the customary rates, it may be 
remarked, would be rather over two million 
five hundred thousand dollars, so that it is 
clear that we should need both money and 
leisure for the journey. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of the 
sun’s distance is given by expressing it in 
terms of what the physiologists would call 
velocity of nerve transmission. It has been 
found that sensation is not absolutely instan- 
taneous, but that it occupies a very minute 
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FIG. 2.— VIEW OF THE SUN ON SEPTEMB?R 20, 1870. 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


time in traveling along the nerves; so that 
if a child puts its finger into the candle, there 
is a certain almost inconceivably small space 
of time, say the one-hundredth of a second, 
before he feels the heat. In case, then, a 
child’s arm were long enough to touch the 
sun, it can be calculated from this known rate 
of transmission that the infant would have to 
live to be a man of over a hundred before it 
knew that its fingers were burned. 

Trying with the help of these still inade- 


quate images, we may get some idea of the 


real size and distance of the sun. I could 
wish not to have to dwell so long upon fig- 
ures, that seem, however, indispensable ; but 
we are now done with these, and are ready 
to turn to the telescope and see what the 
sun itself looks like. 

The sun, as we shall learn later, is a star, 
and not a particularly large star. It is, as has 
been said, “only a private in the host of 
heaven,” but it is one of that host; it is one 
of those glittering points to which we have 
been brought near. Let us keep in mind, 


FIG. 3.— THE SUN ON SEPTEMBER 22, 1870. 


then, from the first, what we shall see con- 
firmed later, that there is an essentially 
similar constitution in them all, and not for- 
get that when we study the sun, as we now 
begin to do, we are studying the stars also. 
If we were called on to give a description 
of the earth and all that is on it, it would be 
easily understood that the task was impossi- 
bly great, and that even an account of its 
most striking general features might fill vol- 
umes. Soit is with the sun; and we shall 
find that in the description of the general 
character of its immediate surface alone there 
is a great deal to be told. First, let us look at 
a little conventional representation (Fig. 1), 
as at a kind of outline of the unknown re- 
gions we are about to explore. The circle 
represents the Photosphere, which is simply 
what the word implies, that “sphere” of 
“light ” which we have daily before our eyes, 


FIG. 4.—THE SUN ON SEPTEMBER 26, 1870. 


or which we can study with the telescope. 
Outside this there is a thin envelope, which 
rises here and there into irregular prominences, 
some orange-scarlet, some rose-pink. This 
is the Chromosphere, a thin shell, mainly of 
crimson and scarlet tints, invisible even to 
the telescope except at the time of a total 
eclipse, when alone its true colors are discern- 
ible, but seen as to its form at all times by 
the spectroscope. It is always there, not 
hidden in any way, and yet not seen, only 
because it is overpowered by the intenser 
brilliancy of the Photosphere, as a glow- 
worm’s shine would be if it were put beside 
an electric light. Outside all is the strange 
shape, which represents the mysterious Coro- 
na, seen by the naked eye in a total eclipse, 
but at all other times invisible even to tele- 
scope and spectroscope, and of whose true 
nature we are nearly ignorant from lack of 
opportunity to study it. ; 
Disregarding other details, let us carry in 
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FIG. 5.—SEPTEMBER 19, 1870. FIG. 


our minds the three main divisions :—the 
Photosphere, or daily visible surface of the 
sun, which contains nearly all its mass or 
substance; the Chromosphere; and the un- 
substantial Corona, which is nevertheless larger 
than all the rest. We begin our examination 
with the Photosphere. 

There are records of spots having been 
seen with the naked eye before the invention 
of the telescope, but they were supposed to 
be planets passing between us and the sur- 
face; and the idea that the sun was pure fire, 
necessarily immaculate, was taught by the 
professors of the Aristotelian philosophy in 
medizval schools, and regarded almost as an 
article of religious faith. We can hardly con- 
ceive now the shock of the first announce- 
ment that spots were to be found on the sun, 
but the notion partook in contemporary minds 
at once of the absurd and the impious; and 
we notice here, what we shall have occasion 
to notice again, that these physical discoveries 
from the first affect men’s thoughts in unex- 
pected ways, and modify their scheme of the 
moral universe as well as of the physical one. 

Very little indeed was added to the early 
observations of Fabricius and Galileo until 
a time within the remembrance of many of us; 
for it is since the advent of the 
generation now on the stage that 
nine-tenths of the knowledge of 
the subject has been reached. 

Let us first take a general view 
of the sun, and afterward study 
it in detail. What we see with a 
good telescope in this general 
view is something like this. 

Opposite are three successive 
views (Figs. 2, 3, 4) taken on 
three successive days,— quite au- 
thentic portraits, since the sun 
himself made them ; they being, in 
fact, projected telescopic images 


which have been fixed for us by FIG. 


6.— SEPTEMBER 20, 1870. 
(ENGRAVED FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY RUTHERFURD.) 


7.— SEPTEMBER 21, 1870, 
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photography, and then exactly re- 
produced by the engraver. The 
first was taken (by Mr. Ruther- 
furd, of New York) on the 2oth 
of September, 1870, when a re- 
markably large spot had come 
into view. It is seen here not far 
from the eastern edge (the left 
hand in the engraving), and nu- 
merous other spots are also visi- 
ble. The reader should notice the 
position of these, and then on 
turning to the next view (Fig. 3, 
taken on September 22d) he will 
see that they have all shifted their 
places, by a common motion 
toward the west. The great spot 
on the left has now got well into view, and 
we can see its separate parts; the group which 
was on the left of the center has got a little to 
the right of it,andso on. From the common 
motion of them all, we might suspect that the 
sun was turning round on an axis like the 
earth, carrying the spots with it, and as we 
continue to observe, this suspicion becomes 
certainty. In the third view (Fig. 4), taken 
on September 26th, the spot we first saw on 
the left has traveled more than half across the 
disk, while others we saw on September 2oth 
have approached to the right-hand edge or 
passed wholly out of sight behind it. The sun 
does rotate, then, but in twenty-five or twenty- 
six of our days—I say twenty-five or twenty- 
six, because (what is very extraordinary) it does 
not turn all-of-a-piece like the earth, but some 
parts revolve faster than others,—not only 
faster in feet and inches, but in the number of 
turns,— just as though the rim of a carriage 
wheel were to make more revolutions in a mile 
than the spokes, and the spokes more than the 
hub. Of course no solid wheel could so turn 
without wrenching itself in pieces, but that 
the great solar wheel does is incontestable ; 
and this alone is a convincing proof that the 
sun’s surface is not solid, but liquid or gaseous. 


FIG. 8.—SEPTEMBER 22, 187 
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FIG. 9.—SEPTEMBER 23, 1870. 


But let us return to the great spot which 
we saw coming round the eastern edge. 
Possibly the word “ great” may seem mis- 
applied to what was but the size of a pin-head 
in the first engraving, but we must remember 
that the disk of the sun there shown is in 
reality over 800,000 miles in diameter. We 
shall soon see whether this spot deserves to 
be called “ great” or not. 

Next we have six enlarged views of it on 
the 19th, 2oth, 21st, 22d, 23d, and 26th. On 
the 19th it is seen very near the eastern limb, 
showing like a great hole in the sun, and fore- 
shortened as it comes into view around thedark 
edge ; for the edge of the sun is really darker 
than the central parts, as it is shown here, or 
as one may see even through a smoked glass 
by careful attention. On the 2oth we have 
the edge still visible, but on the 21st the spot 
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FIG. 10.— SEPTEMBER 26, 1870. 


has advanced so far that the edge cannot be 
shown for want of room. We see distinctly 
the division of the spot into the outer shades 
which constitute the penumbra, and the inner 
darker ones which form the umbra and nu- 
cleus. We notice particularly in this enlarged 
view, by comparing the appearances on the 
21st, 22d, and 23d, that the spot not only turns 
with the sun (as we have already learned), 
but moves and changes within itself in the 
most surprising way, like a terrestrial cloud, 
which not only revolves with the rest of the 
globe, but varies its shape from hour to hour. 
This is seen still more plainly when we com- 
pare the appearance on the 23d with that on 
the 26th, only three days later, where the 
process has begun by which the spot finally 
breaks up and forever disappears. On looking 
at all this, the tremendous scale on which the 
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action occurs must 
be borne in mind. 
On the 21st, forin- 
stance, the umbra, 
or dark central 
hole, alone was 
large enough to let 
the whole globe 
of our own earth 
drop in_ without 
touching the sides! 
We shall have oc- 
casion to recur to 
this view of the 
21st September 
again. 

In looking at 
this spot and its 
striking changes, 
the reader must 
not omit to notice, also, a much less obvious 
feature: the vaguely seen mottlings which 
show all over the sun’s surface, both quite 
away from the spots and also close to them, 
and which seem to merge into them. 

I think if we assign one year rather than 
another for the birth of the youthful science 
of solar physics, it should be 1861, when 
Kirchhoff and Bunsen published their memo- 
rable research on Spectrum Analysis, and 
when Nasmyth observed what he called the 
“ willow-leaf” structure of the solar surface 
(See Fig. 11). Mr. Nasmyth, with a very 
powerful reflecting telescope, thought he had 
succeeded in finding what these faint mottlings 
really are composed of, and believed that he 
had discovered in them some most extraordi- 
nary things. This is what he thought he saw : 
The whole sun is, according to him, covered 
with huge bodies of most definite shape, that 
of the oblong willow leaf, and of enormous 
but uniform size ; and the faint mottlings the 
reader has just noticed are, according to him, 
made up of these. “ These,” he says, “‘ cover 
the whole disk of the sun (except in the space 
occupied by the spots) in countless millions, 
and lie crossing each other in every imaginable 
direction.” Sir John Herschel took a particular 
interest in the supposed discovery, and, treat- 
ing it as a matter of established fact, pro- 
ceeded to make one of the most amazing 
suggestions in explanation that ever came 
from a scientific man of deserved eminence. 
We must remember how much there is un- 
known in the sun still, and what a great mys- 
tery even yet overhangs many of our relations 
to that body which maintains our own vital 
action, when we read the following words, 
which are Herschel’s own. Speaking of 
these supposed spindle-shaped monsters, he 
says: 


PIG. 12.—THE CACTUS TYPE. (FROM 
SECCHI'’S “‘ LE SOLEIL.”) 
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“The exceedingly definite shape of these objects, 
their exact similarity to one another, and the way in 
which they lie across and athwart each other — all 
these characters seem quite Reapers to the notion 
of their being of a vaporous, a cloudy, or a fluid nature. 
Nothing remains but to consider them as separate and 
independent sheets, flakes, or scales, having some sort 
of solidity. And these . are evidently the imme- 
diate sources of the solar light and heat, by whatever 
mechanism or whatever processes they may be enabled 
to develop, and as it were elaborate, these elements 
from the bosom of the non-luminous fluid in which 
they appear to float. Looked at in this point of view, 
we cannot refuse to regard them as organisms of some 
peculiar and amazing kind; and though it would be 
too daring to speak of such organization as partaking 
of the nature of life, yet we do know that vital action 
is competent to develop at once heat and light and 
electricity.” 


Such are his words; and when we consider 
that each of these solar inhabitants was sup- 
posed to extend about two hundred by one 
thousand miles upon the surface of the fiery 
ocean, we may subscribe to Mr. Proctor’s 
comment, that “ Milton’s picture of him who 
on the fires of hell ‘lay floating many a rood,’ 
seems tame and commonplace compared with 
Herschel’s conception of these floating mon- 
sters, the least covering a greater space than 
the British Islands.” 

I hope I may not appear wanting in respect 
for Sir John Herschel—a man whose mem- 
ory I reverence —in thus citing views which, 
if his honored life could have been prolonged, 
he would have abandoned. I do so because 


nothing else can so forcibly illustrate the field 
for wonder and wild conjecture solar physics 

















FIG. 13.— EQt ATORIAL TELESCOPE AND PROJECTION. 
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ble a crystallization of sal-ammoniac, and 
calls them veils of most intricate structure. 
This was the state of our knowledge in 1870. 
And it may seem surprising that such wonder. 
ful statements had not been proved or dis- 
proved, when they referred to mere matters 
of observation. But direct observation is here 
very difficult on account of the incessant 
tremor and vibration of our own atmosphere. 
The surface of the sun may be compared 
to an elaborate engraving, filled with the 
closest and most delicate lines and hatchings, 
but an engraving which during ninety-nine 
presented even a few years ago; and its sup- hundredths of the time can only be seen 
posed connection with that “ Vital Force,” across such a quivering mass of heated air 
which was till so lately accepted by physiol- as makes everything confused and liable to be 
ogy, serves as a kind of landmark on the mistaken, causing what is definite to look like 
way we have come. a vaguely seen mottling. It is literally true 
This new science of ours, then, youthful as that the more delicate features we are about 
it is, has already had its age of fable. to show are only distinctly visible even by the 
After a time Nasmyth’s observation was best telescope during less than one-hundredth 
attributed to imperfect definition, but was not of the time, coming out as they do in brief 
fairly disproved. He had, indeed, a basis of instants when our dancing air is momentarily 
fact for his statement, and to him belongs the still, so that one who has sat at a powerful 
credit of first pointing out the existence of telescope all day is exceptionally lucky if he 
this minute structure, though he mistook its has secured enough glimpses of the true 
true character. It will be seen later how the structure to aggregate five minutes of clear 
real forms might be mistaken for leaves, and seeing, while at all other times the attempt 
in certain particular cases they certainly dotake to magnify only produces a blurring of the 
on avery leaf-like appearance. Hereisadraw- image. This study, then, demands not only 
ing (Fig. 12) which Father Secchi gives of fine telescopes and special optical aids, but 
some of them in the spot of April 14th, 1867, endless patience. 
and which he compares to a branch of cactus. My attention was first particularly directed 
He remarks somewhere else that they resem- to the subject in 1870, shortly after the 


FIG. 14.— POLARIZING EYE-PIECE. 


3. I5-—SPOT OF SEPTEMBER 21, 1870. (REDUCED FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY S. P. LANGLEY.) 
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regular study of the Photosphere was com- 
menced at the Allegheny Observatory by 
means of its equatorial telescope of thirteen 
inches aperture, with the view of finding out 
what this vaguely seen structure really is. 
Nearly three years of constant watching were 
given to obtain the results which follow. The 
method I have used for it is indicated in the 
drawing, which shows the preliminary step of 
projecting the image of the sun directly upon 
a sheet of paper divided into squares and at- 
tached to the eye-end of a great equatorial 
telescope. When this is directed to the sun in 
a darkened dome, the solar picture is formed 
upon the paper as in a camera obscura, and 
this picture can be made as large or as small 
as we please by varying the lenses which pro- 
ject it. As the sun moves along in the sky 
its image moves across the paper; and as we 
can observe how long the whole sun (whose 
diameter in miles is known) takes to cross, we 
can find how many miles correspond to the 
time it is in crossing one of the squares, and 
so get the scale of the future drawing, and 
the true size in miles of the spot we are about 
to study. Then a piece of clock-work attached 
to the telescope is put in motion, and it com- 
mences to follow the sun in the sky, and the 
spot appears fixed on the paper. A tracing 
of the spot’s outline is next made, but the 
finer details are not to be observed by this 


method, which is purely preliminary, and only 
for the purpose of fixing the scale and the 


FIG. 17.— SPOT OF MARCH 5, 1573. 


(REDUCED FROM AN ORIGINAL 


FIG. 16.—SUN ON MARCH 5, 1873. (FROM A DRAWING 
BY S. P. LANGLEY.) 
points of the compass (so to speak) on the 
sun’s face. The projecting apparatus is next 
removed and replaced by the polarizing eye- 
piece. Sir William Herschel used to avoid the 
blinding effects of the concentrated solar light 
by passing the rays through ink and water, 
but the phenomena of “ polarization” have. 
been used to better advantage in modern ap- 
paratus. This instrument, one of the first of its 
kind ever constructed, and in which the light 
is polarized with three successive reflections 
through the three tubes seen in the drawing, 
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DRAWING BY 5S. P. LANGLEY.) 
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servatory, and has been most useful. By its f 
aid the eye can be safely placed where the c 
concentrated heat would otherwise melt iron. n 
In practice I have often gazed through it at 5 
the sun’s face without intermission from four 
to five hours, with no more fatigue or harm 
to the eye than in reading a book. By its aid : 
the observer fills in the outline already pro- 0 
jected on the paper. | 
The photograph has transported us already i 
so near the sun’s surface that we have seen 
details there invisible to the naked eye. We 
have seen that what we have called “ spots” 
are indeed regions whose actual vastness sur- 
passes the vague immensity of a dream, and 
it will not cause surprise that in them is a 
temperature which also surpasses greatly that 
of the hottest furnace. We shall see later, in 
fact, that the whole surface is composed largely 
ri, Se mae” rer oF mane, s xo 6.87 of metals turned into vapor in this heat, and 
that if we could indeed drop our great globe 
was made in Pittsburgh as a part of the gift itself upon the sun, it would be dissipated 
of apparatus by one of its citizens to the Ob- as asnow-flake. Now, we cannot suppose this 
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FIG. 19.— TYPICAL SUN SPOT OF DECEMBER, 1873 (REDUCED FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY S. P. LANGLEY.) (as, 
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great space is fully described when we have 
divided it into the penumbra, umbra, and 
nucleus, or that the little photograph has 
shown us all there is, and we rather anticipate 
that these great spaces must be filled with 
curious things, if we could get near enough to 
ee them. We cannot advantageously enlarge 
yur photograph further ; but if we could really 
ome closer, we should have the nearer view 
hat the work at Allegheny, I have just alluded 
o, now affords. On page 718 there is a draw- 


FIG. 


ing (Fig. 15) of the central part of the same 
great spot already cited, made on the 21st 
of September, 1870, and which may be com- 
pared with the photograph of that day. We 
have now a greatly more magnified view than 
before, but it is not blurred by the magnifying, 
and is full of detail. We have been brought 
within two hundred thousand miles of the 
sun, or rather less than the actual distance of 
the moon, and are seeing for ourselves what 
was a few years since thought out of the 
reach of any observer. See how full of intricate 
forms that void, black, umbral space in the 
photograph has become! The penumbra is 
filled with detail of the strangest kind, and 
there are two great “bridges,” as they are 
called, which are almost wholly invisible in 
the photograph. Notice the line in one of the 
bridges which follows its sinuosities through 
its whole length of twelve thousand miles, 
making us suspect that it is made up of 
smaller parts as a rope is made up of cords 
(as, in fact, it is) ; and look at the end, where 
VoL. XXVIII.— 68. 
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the cords themselves are unraveled into 
threads, fine as threads of silk, and these 
again resolved into finer fibers, till in more 
and more web-like fineness it passes beyond 
the reach of sight! I am speaking, however, 
here rather of the wonderful original, as I so 
well remember it, than of what my sketch, or 
even the engraver’s skill, can render. 

On page 719 is quite another “ spot,” be- 
longing to another year (1873). First, there 
is a view (Fig. 16) of the sun’s disk with the 


20.— FROST CRYSTAL. 


spot on it (as it would appear in a small tele- 
scope), to show its relative size, and then a 
larger drawing of the spot itself (Fig. 17), 
on a scale of twelve thousand miles to the 
inch, so that the region shown to the reader's 
eyes, though but a “ spot” on the sun, covers 
an area of over one billion square miles, or 
more than five times the entire surface of the 
earth, land and water. To help us to con- 
ceive its vastness, I have drawn in one corner 
the continents of North and South America on 
the same scale as the “spot.” Notice the 
evidence of solar whirlwinds, and the extra- 
ordinary “ plume ” (Fig. 17), which is a some- 
thing we have no terrestrial simile for. The 
appearance of the original would have been 
described most correctly by such incongruous 
images as “ leaf-like,” and “ crystalline,” and 
“ flame-like”; and even in this inadequate 
sketch there may remain some faint sugges- 
tion of the appearance of its wonderful arche- 
type, which was indeed that of a great flame 
leaping into spires and viewed through a win- 
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dow covered with frost crystals. Neither 
“frost” nor “ flame” is really there, but we 
cannot avoid this seemingly unnatural union 
of images, which was fully justified by the 
marvelous thing itself. The reader must bear 
in mind that the whole of this was actually in 
motion, not merely turning with the sun’s 
rotation, but whirling and shifting within it- 
self, and that the motion was in parts occa- 


FIG. 21.—CYCLONE SPOT. (DRAWN BY FATHER SECCHI.) 


sionally probably as high as fifty miles per 
second,— per second, remember, not per hour, 
—so that it changed under the gazer’s eyes. 
The hook-shaped prominence in the lower 
part (actually larger than the United States) 
broke up and disappeared in about twenty 
minutes, or while the writer was engaged in 
drawing it. The imagination is confounded 
in an attempt to realize to itself the true char- 
acter of such a phenomenon. 

On page 720 isa separate viewof the plume 
(Fig. 18), a fac-simile of the original sketch, 
which was made with the eye at the telescope. 
The pointed or flame-like tips are not a very 
common form, the terminals being more com- 
monly clubbed, like those in Father Secchi’s 
“branch of cactus” type given on page 717. 
It must be borne in mind, too, if the drawing 
does not seem to contain all that the text im- 
plies, that there were buat a few minutes in 
which to attempt to draw, where even a skilled 
draughtsman might have spent hours on the 
details momentarily visible, and that much 
must be left to memory. The writer’s note- 
book at the time contains an expression of 
despair at his utter inability to render most 
of what he saw. 

Let us now look at another and even more 
wonderful example. Figure 19 shows part of a 
great spot which the writer drew in December, 
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1873, when the rare coincidence happened of 
a fine spot and fine terrestrial weather to ob- 
serve it in. In this, as well as in the preced- 
ing drawing, the pores which cover the sun’s 
surface by millions may be noted. The lu- 
minous dots which divide them are what 
Nasmyth imperfectly saw, but we are hardly 
more able than he to say what they really 
are. Each of these countless “dots ” is larger 
than England, Scotland, and Ireland to- 
gether! ‘The wonderful “ crystalline ” struc- 
ture in the center cannot be a real crystal, for 
it is ten times the area of Europe, and changed 
slowly while I drew it; but the reader may 
be sure that its resemblance to some crystal 
lizations has not been in the least exagger- 
ated. I have sought to study various actual 
crystals for comparison, but found none quite 
satisfactory. That of sal-ammaniac in some re- 
mote way resembles it, as Secchi says ; but per 
haps the frost crystals on a window-pane are 
better. Figure 20 shows one selected among 
several windows I had photographed in a pre 
ceding winter, which has some suggestions of 
the so-called crystalline spot-forms in it, but 
which lacks the filamentary thread-like com 
ponents presently described. Of course th 
reader will understand that it is given as ; 
suggestion of the appearance merely, and 
that no similarity of nature is meant to be 
indicated. 

There were wonderful fern-like forms in 
this spot, too, and an appearance like that of 
pine-boughs covered with snow ; for, strangely 
enough, the intense whiteness of the solar 
surface, in the best telescopes, constantly sug- 
gests cold. I have had the same impression 
vividly in looking at the immense masses 
of molten-white iron in a great puddling fur 
nace. The salient feature here is one very 
difficult to see, even in good telescopes, but 
one which is of great interest. It has been 
shown in the previous drawings, but we have 
not enlarged on it. Everywhere in the spot 
are long white threads, or filaments, lying 
upon one another, tending in a general sense 
toward the center, and each of which grows 
brighter toward its inner extremity. These 
make up, in fact, as we now see, the penum 
bra, or outer shade, and the so-called “crys- 
tal” is really affiliated to them. Besides this, 
on closer looking we see that the inner shade, 
or umbra, and the very deepest shades, or 
nuclei, are really made of them, too. We 
can look into the dark center, as into a fun- 
nel, to the depth of probably over five 
thousand miles; but as far as we may go 
down we come to no liquid or solid floor, and 
see only volumes of whirling vapor, disposed 
not vaguely like our clouds, but in the singu- 
larly definite, fern-like, flower-like forms which 
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22.— SPOT OF MARCH 31, 1875. (FROM AN ORIGINAL 
DRAWING BY S. P. LANGLEY.) 


FIG. 
are themselves made of these “ filaments,” 
each of which is from three to five thousand 
miles long, and from fifty to two hundred 
miles thick, and each of which (as we saw 
in the first spot) appears to be made up like 
a rope, of still finer and finer strands, looking, 
in the rare instants when irradiation makes 
an isolated one visible, like a thread of gossa- 
mer, or the finest of cobweb. These suggest 
the fine threads of spun glass ; and here there 
is something more than a mere resemblance of 
form, for both appear to have one causal feature 
in common, due to a viscous or “sticky ” fluid; 
for there is much reason to believe that the 
solar atmosphere, even where thinner than 
our own air, is rendered viscous by the enor- 
mous heat, and owes to this its tendency to 
pull out in strings, in common with such 
otherwise dissimilar things, as honey, or 
melted sugar, or melted glass. 

We may compare those 
mysterious things, the fila- 
ments, to long grasses grow- 
ing in the bed of a stream, 
which show us the direction 
and the eddies of the current. 
rhe likeness holds in more 
ways than one. They are 
not lying, as it were, flat up- 
on the surface of the water, 
but within the medium; and 
they do not stretch along in 
any one plane, but they bend 
down and up. Moreover, 
they are, as we see, apparently 
rooted at one end, and their 
tips rise above the turbid fluid 
and grow brighter as they 


are lifted out of it. But per- FIG. 
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haps the most significant use of the compari- 
son is made if we ask whether the stream is 
moving in an eddy like a whirlpool or boil- 
ing up from the ground. The question in 
other words is, “ Are these spots themselves 
the sign of a mere chaotic disturbance, or do 
they show us by the disposition of these fila- 
ments that each is a great solar maelstrom, 
carrying the surface matter of the sun down 
in to its body? or, finally, are they just the 
opposite — something comparable to fiery 
fountains or volcanoes on the earth, throwing 
up to the surface the contents of the unknown 
solar interior ? ” 

Before we try to answer this question, let 
us remember that the astonishing rapidity 
with which these forms change, and still more 
the fact that they do not, by any means al- 
ways change by a bodily removal of one part 
from another, but by a dissolving away and 
a fading out into invisibility, like the melting 
of a cloud into thin air—let us remember 
that all this assimilates them to something 
cloud-like and vaporous, rather than crystal- 
line, and that as we have here seen, we can 
ourselves pronounce from such results of re- 
cent observation that these are not lumps of 
scoriz floating on the solar furnace (as some 
have thought them), and still less, literal crys- 
tals. Wecan see for ourselves, I believe, that 
so far there is no evidence here of any solid, 
or even liquid, but that the surface of the sun 
is purely vaporous. Figure 23 shows a cirrous 
cloud in our own atmosphere, caught for us 
by photography, and which the reader will 
find it interesting to compare with the appar- 
ently analogous solar cloud-forms. 

“ Vaporous,” we call them, for want of a bet- 
ter word, but without meaning that it is like 
the vapor of our clouds. There is no exact 
terrestrial analogy for these extraordinary 


23.— CIRROUS CLOUD. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 
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1875. (FROM AN ORIGINAL 


FIG. 24.—SPOT OF MARCH 31, 
LANGLEY.) 


DRAWING BY 5S. P. 


forms, which are in fact, as we shall see later, 
composed of iron and other metals—not 
of solid iron nor even of liquid, but iron 
heated beyond even the liquid state to that 
of iron-steam or vapor. 

With all this in mind, let us return to the 
question, “Are the spots, these gigantic areas 
of disturbance, comparable to whirlpools or 
to volcanoes?” It may seem unphilosophical 
to assume that they are one or the other, and, 
in fact, they may possibly be neither ; but itis 
certain that the surface of the sun would soon 
cool from its enormous temperature, if it 
were not supplied with fresh heat, and it is 
almost certain that this heat is drawn from the 
interior. As M. Faye has pointed out, there 
must be a circulation up and down, the cooled 
products being carried within, heated and 
brought out again, or the sun would, however 
hot, grow cold outside ; and, what is of inter- 
est to us, the earth would grow cold also, and 
we should all die. No one, I believe, who has 
studied the subject, will contradict the state- 
ment, that, if the sun’s surface were absolutely 
cut off from any heat supply from the interior, 
organic life in general upon the earth (and our 
own life in particular), would cease much with- 
in a month. This solar circulation, then, is of 
nearly as much consequence to us as that of 
our own bodies, if we but knew it; and now 
let us look at the spots again with this in 
mind. 

Fig. 21 shows a drawing by Father Secchi of 
aspot in 1854; and itis, if unexaggerated, quite 
the most remarkable case of distinct cyclonic 
action recorded. I say “ if unexaggerated ” 
because there is a strong tendency in most 
designers to select what is striking in a spot, 
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and to emphasize that unduly, even when 
there is no conscious disposition to alter. 
Every one who sketches, may see a similar 
unconscious tendency in himself or herself, 
shown in a disposition to draw all the mount 
ains and hills too high,—a tendency on which 
Ruskin, I think, has remarked. In drawings 
of the sun there is a strong temptation to ex- 
aggerate these circular forms, and we must 
not forget this in making up the evidence. 
There is great need of caution, then, in receiv- 
ing such representations; but there certainly 
are forms which seem to be clearly due to 
cyclonic action. They are usually scattered, 
however, through larger spots, and I have 
never, in all my study of the sun, seen one 
such complete typeof the cyclone spot as that 
first given from Secchi. Instances where spots 
break up into numerous subdivisions by a 
process of “ segmentation ” under the appar- 
ent action of separate whirlwinds are much 
more common. I have noticed, as an apparent 
effect of this segmentation what I may call the 
“honeycomb structure ” from its appearance 
with low powers, but which with higher ones 
turns out to be made up of filamentary masses 
disposed in circular and ovoid curves, often 
apparently overlying one another, and fre- 
quently presenting a most curious resemblance 
to vegetable forms, though we appear to see 
the realagency of whirlwinds in making them. 
I add some transcripts of my original pen- 
cil memoranda themselves, made with the eye 
at the telescope, which, though not at all fin- 
ished drawings, may be trusted the more as 
being quite literal transcripts at first hand. 
Figs. 22 and 24, for instance, are two sketches 
of a little spot, showing what, with low powers, 
gives the appearance I have called the honey- 
comb structure, but which we see here to be 
due to whirls which have disposed the fila- 
ments in these remarkable forms. The first 
was drawn at eleven in the forenoon of March 
31, 1875, the second at three in the afternoon 


FIG. 25.— TYPICAL ILLUSTRATION OF FAYE’S THEORY. 
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FIG. 26.— SPOT 
DRAWING 


OF OCTOBER 13, 1876. (FROM ORIGINAL 
BY S. P. LANGLEY.) 


of the same day. The scale of the drawing is 
fiiteen thousand miles to the inch, and the 
changes in this little spot in these few hours 
imply a cataclysm compared with which the 
disappearance of the American continent from 
the earth’s surface would be a trifle. 

Che very act of the solar whirlwind’s mo- 
tion seemed to pass before my eyes in some 
of these sketches; for while drawing them as 
rapidly as possible, a new hole would be 
formed where there was none before, as if by 
a gigantic invisible auger boring downward. 

M. Faye, the distinguished French astron- 
omer, believes that, owing to the fact that 
different zones of the sun rotate faster than 
others, whirlwinds analogous to our terrestrial 
cyclones, but on a vaster scale, are set in 
motion, and suck down the cooled vapors of 
the solar surface into its interior, to be heated 
and returned again, thus establishing a circu- 
lation which keeps the surface from cooling 
down. He points out that we should not con- 
clude that these whirlwinds are not acting 
everywhere, merely because our bird’s-eye 
view does not always show them. We see 
that the spinning action of a whirlpool in 
water becomes more marked as we go below 
the surface, which is comparatively undis- 
turbed, and we often see one whirl break up 
into several minor ones, but all sucking down- 
ward, and never upward. According to M. 
Faye, something very like this takes place on 
the sun, and in Fig. 25 he gives this section to 
show what he believes to occur in the case of 
a spot which has “segmented,” or divided into 
two, like the one whose (imaginary) section is 
shown above it. This theory is to be consid- 
ered in connection with such drawings as we 
have just shown, which are themselves, how- 
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ever, no way dependent on theory, but tran- 
scripts from nature. 

I do not here either espouse or oppose the 
“cyclonic” theory, but it is hardly possible 
for any one who has been an eye-witness of 
such things to refuse to regard some such 
disturbance as a real and efficient cause in 
such instances as this. 

Fig. 26, on nearly the same scale as the 
last, shows a spot which was seen on Oc- 
tober 13, 1876. It looked at first, in the 
telescope, like two spots without any connec- 
tion; then, as vision improved and _ higher 
powers were employed, the two were seen to 
have a subtle bond of union, and each to be 
filled with the most curious foliage-forms, 
which I could only indicate in the few mo- 
ments that the good definition lasted. The 
reader may be sure, I think, that there is no 
exaggeration of the curious shapes of the 
original ; for I have been so anxious to avoid 
the overstatement of curvature that the error 
is more likely to be in the opposite direction. 

We must conclude that the question as to 
the cyclonic hypothesis cannot yet be decided, 
though the probabilities from telescopic evi- 
dence at present seem to me on the whole in 
favor of M. Faye’s remarkable theory, which 
has the great additional attraction to the 
student that it unites and explains numerous 
other quite disconnected facts. 

Turning now to the other solar features, 
let us once more consider the sun as a whole, 


FIG. 27.— PHOTOGRAPH OF EDGE OF SUN. (BY PERMISSION 
OF WARREN DE LA RUE, LONDON.) 
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FIG. 28.— FACULA. (FROM A DRAWING BY CHACORNAC.) 


Fig. 27 is a photograph taken from a part 
of the sun near its edge. We notice on it, 
what we see on every careful delineation 
of the sun, that its general surface is not 
uniformly bright, but that it grows darker 
as we approach the edge, where it is marked 
by whiter mottlings called facule, “some- 
thing in the sun brighter than the sun itself,” 
and looking in the enlarged view which 
we present of one of them (Fig. 28), as if the 
surface of partly cooled metal in a caldron 
had been broken into fissures showing the 
brighter glow beneath. These “faculz,” 
however, are really above the solar surface, 
not below it, and what we wish to direct 
particular attention to is that darkening to- 
ward the edge which makes them visible. 
This is very significant, but its full mean- 
ing may not at first be clear. It is owing to 
an atmosphere which surrounds the sun, as 
the air does the earth. When we look hori- 
zontally through our own air, as at sunrise 
and sunset, we gaze through greater thick- 
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nesses of it than when we turn our eyes to the 
zenith. So when we look at the edge of the 
sun, the line of sight passes through greater 
depths of this solar atmosphere, and it dims 
the light shining behind it more than at the 
center, where it is thin. 

This darkening toward the edge, then, 
means that the sun has an atmosphere which 
tempers its heat to us. Whatever the sun’s 
heat supply is within its globe, if this atmos- 
phere grow thicker, the heat is more confined 
within, and our earth will grow colder; if the 
solar atmosphere grow thinner, the sun's 
energy will be expended more rapidly and 
our earth will grow hotter. This atmosphere, 
then, is in considerable part, at least, the sub- 
ject of the action of the spots ; this is what they 
are supposed to carry down or to spout up. 

We shall return to the study of it again; 
but what I want to point out now is that the 
temperature of the earth, and even the exist- 
ence of man upon it, depends very much 
upon this, at first sight, insignificant phenom- 
enon. What, then, is the solar atmosphere ? 
Is it a permanent thing? Not at all. It is 
more light and unsubstantial than our own air, 
and is being whirled about by solar winds as 
ours toss the dust of the streets. It is being 
sucked down within the body of the sun by 
some action we do not clearly understand, 
and returned to the surface by some counter 
effect which we comprehend no better; and 
upon this imperfectly understood exchange 
depends in some way our own safety. 

There used to be recorded in medical 
books the case of a boy, who, to represent 
Phoebus in a Roman masque, was gilded all 
over to produce the effect of the golden-rayed 
god, but who died in a few hours, because all 
the pores of the skin being closed by the gold- 
leaf, the natural circulation was arrested. We 
can count with the telescope millions of pores 
upon the sun’s surface, which are in some way 
connected with the interchange which has just 
been spoken of ; and if this, his own natural 
circulation, were arrested, or notably dimin- 
ished, we should see his face grow cold, and 
know that our own health, with the life of all 
the human race, was waiting on his recovery. 


S. P. Langley. 
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In his own country Littré was never famous 
until Monseigneur Dupanloup began to at- 
iack him more than twenty years ago, and to 
denounce him as an atheist and the father 
of Darwinism. The Bishop’s threat to retire 
from the French Academy if Littré was ad- 
mitted to that body made the savant an 
object of public curiosity. Every one then 
wished to know exactly who Littré was, and 
tried to understand something about the Dar- 
winian theory of the origin of species. Cler- 
ical journals spoke of the modest lexicogra- 
pher, whose dictionary was then beginning to 
appear, as affording in his face and figure the 
one great argument in favor of Darwin’s the- 
ory. Even professors of natural history were 
not wanting, who, to please elegant society, 
jocosely suggested that perhaps Littré was 
“the missing link.” His unusually long arms 
and long sinewy hands were not lost sight of 
by clerical caricaturists. Another incident 
called public attention to the modest and 
gentle savant. It was the lawsuit about the 
will of Comte, the founder of the Positivist 
school of philosophy. Of the will Littré was 
an executor. Comte had started by declaring 
that nothing was to be received as a religious 
dogma unless it was susceptible of scientific 
proof; but he was later drawn by vanity, im- 
agination, old habits, and his adoring love for 
Madame Clotilde de Vaux, to promulgate ex- 
travagant notions about religion. His scheme 
suppressed the Pope and set up a Pontiff-man 
(Homme Pontife), who was to be the highest 
incarnation of the generation from which he 
sprung. Comte, as might be expected, looked 
upon himself as the Pontiff-man, and Madame 
de Vaux was the celestial woman to complete 
Homme Pontife, and corresponded to the 
Virgin Mary. 

Littré became Comte’s disciple soon after 
1840, when he first met him. But he refused 
to follow him in his vagaries, and after his 
death would not execute those clauses in the 
will, the object of which was to raise Madame 
de Vaux to a kind of celestial queenship. 
Who is this Littré ? the unlearned dourgeoisie 
asked. The clerical press described him as a 
hideous pedant. M. Louis Veuillot abused 
him in the “Monde.” Preachers attacked 
him in the pulpit. One of them told how he 
made war on the small birds in his garden, 
because two sparrows which had been bred 
in a hatching apparatus, and had received no 
sort of ornithological instruction, on being 
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let out in spring, proceeded to construct a 
nest without any scientific or experimental 
knowledge. But Littré was too much engaged 
in compiling his dictionary, and in other phi- 
lological studies, to notice the small birds in 
his garden at Menil-le-Roi. Had he watched 
them, they might have taught him lessons 
analogous to those which Christian, in “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” learned at the Interpre- 
ter’s House, and brought him to place his 
philosophy on a wider basis. Human instinct 
is not always able to give a reason for what it 
does. Nevertheless, it may be a surer guide 
than reason. 

Littré was a year the senior of Victor 
Hugo, he having dated from the year 1801, 
famous for the pseudo-classic costumes which 
were so soon out of fashion. He was singu- 
larly fortunate in his hereditary antecedents. 
Temptation makes the sinner, and Littré was 
above the ordinary temptations of human na- 
ture. His virtues were inborn. His oldest 
surviving friend, Barthélemy St. Hilaire, said 
to me: “ Littré sacrificed less than any one 
I ever knew to vanity, sensuousness, or false- 
hood. His leadings were all good.” He was 
not so much governed by reason as by in- 
herited virtue. Both father and mother were 
great characters— greater, perhaps, than their 
son, who lacked capacity for honest indigna- 
tion and those militant qualities springing 
therefrom. 

His father was a Norman of the picturesque 
old. town of Avranches, where his ancestors 
had, time out of mind, been gold and silver 
smiths. Some of them worked in long ages 
past for the cathedrals and abbeys of their 
province, and one of them in the sixteenth cen- 
tury had a narrow escape from being burned 
as a heretic for denying the personality of the 
Devil. He was tried for the crime, and got off 
by recanting. Michael’s Mountand Monastery 
are near Avranches, and all the glory of the 
archangel to which they were dedicated lay in 
the successful duel against Satan. The heretic 
had treated the Devil as a synthetic figure of 
speech in which all bad on earth was ex- 
pressed. The last male Littré but one re- 
ceived a classical education, and might have 
followed the hereditary business if his mother 
had not died and his father taken for his sec- 
ond wife a person of sharp temper and unjust 
and covetous disposition. The young man 
left Avranches for Paris to get out of her way. 
Soon after he arrived there he heard that cred- 
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itors had seized on the paternal home, and 
in order to aid his parent in his distress 
Littré, who was himself penniless and unem- 
ployed, enlisted in the marines, and sent 
home the premium he had received from 
the recruiting officer. There was no conscrip- 
tion then, and blood-money was high in the 
branch of the King’s service which he en- 
tered. France and England were at war, and 
English naval captains had been giving much 
trouble to France. This son, who was the 
lexicographer’s father, took part in many en- 
gagements, and rose to the rank of sergeant- 
major. It was the highest grade to which a 
person of non-aristocratic blood could rise. 
He was in the combat of the Cybele with an 
English man-of-war off the coast of the Mau- 
ritius. The former had forty-four guns, and 
the latter, which was captured and taken into 
Port Louis as a prize, had fifty guns. Ser- 
geant-major Littré so distinguished himself 
that the Governor and notables of the island 
treated him as the real victor, and presented 
him with a sword and ordered a public féte in 
his honor. He stayed eleven years in the In- 
dian Ocean. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, who owes 
to him his thorough knowledge of Greek, and 
was helped by him in the first volume of his 
translation of Aristotle, gave me the follow- 
ing rude portrait of him: “ He was just and 
wise, and had a sound mind in a strong 
body. Though disfigured by small-pox, he 
was a man of grand presence, finely propor- 
tioned, athletic, active, daring, proud, inde- 
pendent, and a deep well of human kindness. 
He had a pronounced taste for botany, which 
the flora of the Mauritius called out. When 
there he learned with transport of the Revo- 
lution; but long before that event he was a 
Republican. He returmed home, expecting 
to see the reign of justice, but arrived just in 
time to witness the coup d’cfat of Brumaire. 
He hated its author, and transmitted his sen- 
timent to Emile, who was the meekest of men 
—kind except when the Bonapartes were pre- 
sented to his mind. To hear of any of them 
was enough to throw him (Emile) in a passion, 
to make him, who was usually silent, loqua- 
cious and violent in speech.” 

I may here state that M. Wyrouboff, a dis- 
ciple of Littré and co-editor with him of “La 
Revue Positiviste,” has also spoken to me of 
Littré’s hatred of Napoleon and all his fam- 
ily. It was so ungovernable that one day, 
hearing the Bonapartes mentioned as he was 
stepping into an omnibus, he inveighed against 
them during a ride of several miles, regardless 
of the possible feelings of those who were in 
the vehicle with him. The lexicographer’s 
mother was worthy of her husband. Though 
she dressed like a servant in her humble home 
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near the College of France, she looked one 
of nature’s noblewomen. Boissy d’Anglas 
and Montgolfier, of balloon celebrity, were 
related to her. Her nearest kindred were 
Cévennes Protestants named Johannot, and 
lived at Annonay, where she was born. In 
1797 her father, a paper manufacturer, was 
mayor of St. Etienne. Being an admirer of 
Greek philosophy, he called his daughter 
Sophia. He chanced to be at Lyons when 
that city rose against the Republic, and was 
cast into prison. Sophia went to stay with 
him, 2nd not only exhorted him and his friends 
to be of good courage, but worked to liberate 
them. On learning that the national troops 
which invested Lyons formed but a small 
corps, she went into the Loire mountains to 
recruit peasants, and came back with her 
mother at the head of a large body of volun- 
teers, which she led into the camp of Dubois 
Crancé. There she learned of the fall of the 
city, and with Madame Johannot hastened to 
the prison. Meeting friends on the road who 
told them all the captives had been massacred, 
the mother was paralyzed with grief and sank 
down. The daughter took her into a forsaken 
house, and leaving her there went to seek for 
the corpse of her father. She met him as she 
flew along the road. He was doomed, how- 
ever, to be a martyr to his Republican faith. 
In the Thermidor reaction, he was again 
seized and finally massacred by a gang of Roy- 
alists, known as “The Company of Jesus and 
the Sun.” His body was pierced with seven- 
teen poignards and riddled with bullets. The 
daughter rushed to save him. Finding he was 
dead, she knelt beside his remains calling for 
vengeance, and so stirred the hearts of the 
people that the authorities ordered her arrest. 
How she met her husband I have not heard. 

The present Madame Littré is a fervid 
Roman Catholic, and avoids speaking of her 
mother-in-law. M. Barthélemy St. Hilaireknew 
the latter, venerates her memory, and ranks 
her with the heroines of Corneille. But he 
is unable to say under what circumstances 
she married. He heard in a general way that 
Littré the elder met her on the way from 
Toulon, where he was discharged, to Paris, 
and fell in love with her and she with him. 
Both were poor. M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire 
knew when a boy the Littré family in their 
small house in the Rue Macons-Sorbonne. 
It stood in a garden, where the table used to 
be spread for dinner in fine weather. Father 
and mother were hospitable, and welcomed 
the class-fellows of their sons. The garden 
was like the Academy at Athens. Old Littré’s 
passion for study increased with age. His 
was a master mind treated with the sacred 
fire of enthusiasm, which he communicated to 
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the youngsters, among whom were Burnouf, 
who grew up to be the first Orientalist in 
Europe, Barthélemy St. Hilaire,and Hachette 
the publisher. 

Emile and his brother followed the classes 
at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand, which they had 
entered on scholarships won at public exam- 
inations. There was a sister, the darling of 
the group, who died in her teens. Boys and 
girl out of school hours aided their mother in 
her household tasks. She took a lively inter- 
est in their studies. Their father brushed up 
his classics to help them, and learned Sanskrit 
to know Greek better. Republicanism was 
the religious faith of all. One of Emile’s 
names was Maximilien after Robespierre, who 
his mother would never admit was a monster, 
or a whit more severe than the Royalists de- 
served. A characteristic of the father was 
kindness to the poor. He held it a crime to 
pass by a starving man without giving him 
bread or money; and to teach his children to 
be pitiful, he related to them how he himself 
lacked food when his eldest son was an infant. 
Until 1871 the lexicographer was always 
poor. His wife kept what money he earned, 
so that he never had small change to give 
away. But he remembered his father’s hu- 
mane precepts and example, and when in 
the country practiced medicine for the exclu- 
sive benefit of poverty-stricken neighbors. 

Littré was the greatest winner of prizes 
ever known at the high school where he was 
educated. He was first in every branch of 
learning taught to his class. At the last prize 
distribution that he attended as a pupil, he 
was given one hundred and seventeen vol- 
umes. He had then an athlete’s muscles, 
and could lift from the floor, with outstretched 
arm and one leg, a chair on which a man 
was seated. In racing, walking, and swim- 
ming his staying powers were no less remark- 
able. At that time his mind appeared to suffer 
from a congestion of ideas. Littré in youth 
sometimes apprehended that he would die 
a lunatic. He threw himself into mathematics 
to drill his intellect, and prepared to enter 
the Polytechnic School. An accident changed 
the course of his life. In diving he hit his 
right shoulder against a sunken boat, and put 
it out of joint as well as broke it. When it 
was quite recovered he became the private 
secretary of Comte Daru, an ex-minister of 
Napoleon. The pain he suffered in writing 
lowered vitality, and brought on a gastric 
attack which lasted many years. Strength 
deserted nerves and muscles to concentrate 
itself in the brain. Will and memory acquired 
phenomenal tenacity. Though in miserable 
health from 1821 to 1831, in that decade he 
studied medicine, and learned all the lan- 
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guages and dialects with which he was famil- 
iar. The plan of the dictionary was already 
in his head. He had translated poems of 
Schiller and begun his translation of Hippoc- 
rates and “ La Dictionnaire de Médecine et 
de Chirurgie.” 

In his twenty-sixth year he lost his father, 
and began to provide for his mother by giv- 
ing lessons in Greek and Latin. He was 
abreast at the medical school with those stu- 
dents who have since won fame and fortune 
as surgeons and physicians, and had gone 
through all the courses needed to qualify for a 
diploma. But he had not ready money to 
pay the ultimate fees, and he would not bor- 
row it or seek to obtain credit for what fur- 
niture he needed to set up as a doctor. In 
France a professional man thinks it infra dig. 
to live in a hotel or in lodgings. Littré was 
neither eager nor enterprising. He was al- 
ways letting chances to get on slip through 
his fingers; and it was not in his nature to 
lament about them. 

What Littré had above everything else was 
a strong and ever-active principle of growth 
that brought him steadily on and up. In the 
days of July he shook off his inertia, because 
he thought if his father were alive he would 
have handed him his old firelock, and told 
him to descend into the street and use it in 
defense of liberty and justice. Littré on that 
occasion fought manfully. The National 
Guard was dissolved. He put on its uniform, 
but, not being able to find his képi, donned 
a melon hat, and went to fight where resist- 
ance to the insurgents was hottest. For a 
whole day he was exposed to fire in the Cité 
and on the Quai Napoléon. One of his old 
and intimate schoolmates was shot beside him. 
His mother turned her house into a hospital, 
and her youngest son, until Emile returned 
home, attended to the wounded insurgents. 
Those who died were buried with civic hon- 
ors at Pére Lachaise. After the Revolution 
of 1830 the flush of physical courage forever 
subsided in him. He henceforth threw him- 
self exclusively into science and literature. 

M. Wyrouboff, in analyzing for me Littre’s 
odd disposition, said: “I never knew him 
to say no. Silence is generally held to give 
consent. If he was asked to do a thing, and 
made no answer, but turned the conversation 
to another subject, nothing was to be got out 
of him, and those who knew him felt that it 
would be loss of time to ask again.” The 
same intimate friend and disciple told me that 
Littré was indifferent to applause or blame. 
He did not want to shine in the world, and 
would as lief have been obscure as famous, 
until in his sixty-sixth year he began to taste 
the pecuniary sweets of celebrity. He then 
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sold the copyright of his dictionary for two 
hundred and fifty thousand francs, and re- 
served for himself the price of every thirteenth 
impression of the work. His share in the 
“ Dictionary of Medical Science” was mis- 
managed. The other works that he published 
brought him little profit. “Conservation, 
Révolution et Positivism,” which may be re- 
garded as the finest fruit of twenty years of 
deep thought, meditation, and study, was 
brought out at the price of a franc and a half, 
or thirty cents, in an edition of two thousand 
impressions, which it took ten years to sell. 
There was a good part of the stock on the 
booksellers’ hands when the Bishop of Or- 
leans began to attack the author. Scientists 
and eminent doctors bought his translation 
of Hippocrates, which he dedicated, in ad- 
miring and affectionate terms, to the memory 
of his father, Michel Littré. 

Those monuments of erudition which he 
wrote for the “ Journal des Savants” on the 
tongues and dialects of the Latin stock were 
hardly noticed by the public. They were the 
germ of his great dictionary. He explained in 
them the laws of accent, and showed how 
ancient Latin degenerated successively into the 
lower Latin of the peasants and artisans, and 
then into French, Spanish, Catalan, Italian, 
and Provengal. The southern Europeans have 
a sing-song mode of speech. The Latins did 
not pronounce as they wrote. When the bar- 
barians overflooded them, the unaccustomed 
ears of the barbarians only heard the accen- 
tuated syllable, and cast aside the others. 
Local and pre-existing idioms were also grafted 
on the Roman tongue. Gallic ears had a 
predilection for sounds to which their mouths 
were accustomed. So had the Moors who 
invaded Spain, and the Franks and Normans 
who swept down on France north of the Loire. 
Littré reduced a Babel of confusion to perfect 
order. 

He was encouraged by a small group of phil- 
ologists, but the rest of the world was indif- 
ferent to his labors. While following his vo- 
cation, he kept himself for some time in 
bread and cheese by translating articles from 
foreign journals for the famous “ National,” 
which Thiers started, and Armand Carrel 
subsequently directed. He was five years a 
sub-translator. An article which a bookseller 
asked him to write upon an essay by Herschel 
on the Newtonian Philosophy revealed his 
superior attainments to Carrel, who thenasked 
him to write leaders for the “Journal.” The 
“ Revue des Deux Mondes” paid him miser- 
ably for his scientific contributions, and noth- 
ing at all for the first of the series, which was a 
masterpiece of thought and medical research. 
It was headed “ Les Grandes Epidémies.” Be- 
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ing less hampered by editorial supervision in 
the “ Revue Républicaine,” his best work was 
done for that short-lived periodical. In his 
review for it of Cuvier’s book, “‘ Recherches 
sur les Ossements Fossiles,” and in an essay 
headed “ Nouvelles Recherches des Géomé- 
tres sur la Chaleur de la Terre,” all his sci- 
entific knowledge, speculative power, and 
poetic feeling were brought into play. 

Littré was a poet as well as a book-worm 
and scientist. The contrast presented by his 
own littleness as compared with the vast 
shadows of the past, the endless perspectives 
of the future, and the infinity of space, op- 
pressed him. The world and the beings on its 
surface appeared to him as if moving in a 
cloud of other worlds that were like dust 
driven on by a whirlwind. Science enabled 
man to cast a grave and longing look into the 
depths of the abyss which surrounds him. 
His stanzas “ On Light” show how he longed 
to penetrate the mysteries of creation. I some- 
times fancied he did not dare give the rein to 
speculation because he thought it his beset- 
ting intellectual sin, and might, if not kept 
down, lead him further than he wanted to go. 
He was tortured in early life by a desire to 
understand what is unknowable, but what 
may yet be partly divined. 

His brother’s premature death froma scalpel 
wound in a dissecting room plunged him into 
a state of gloom in which he remained stulti- 
fied until he met Auguste Comte. What did 
he or could he know, he cried to his mother 
and his intimate friends, of God and the al- 
leged eternity of the soul? He had not the 
power to believe in them. When his mother 
was dying she professed, he holding her in 
his arms, her deistical faith, and got him to 
promise that he would never examine a re- 
ligious question unless in a spirit of candor 
and humility. She died in 1842. 

Littré was already married and a father. 
His marriage was not preceded by any court- 
ship. One day he said to his mother: “I 
have made up my mind to do one of two 
things — marry or commit suicide.” His 
mother inferred that he had fallen in love 
with a girl of low station and meant to do an 
act of justice; but she wronged him, for he 
had never been in love, and his conduct had 
been blameless. Her daughter had been 
twelve years dead, and she was not acquainted 
with any family at once respectable enough 
to provide her with a daughter-in-law, well- 
reared and yet poor enough to be satisfied 
with a man who had no fixed income and no 
talent for making money. She spoke to a 
Norman doctor, who recommended a young 
lady from his province. The young lady was 
prosaic and a Roman Catholic. Her fanati- 
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cism was cold and inflexible. But as Littré 
was tolerant and gentle, and she relieved him 
from the material cares of home life, eking 
out well the small sums of money that he 
earned, they suited each other. They were 
able in 1848 to buy a peasant’s cottage and 
garden ten miles from Paris, where they 
passed the hot months of the year. A cen- 
time was never spent in repairing it until after 
Littré entered the National Assembly, when 
his income rose to 25,000 francs a year. The 
furniture was rustic, and there was not much 
of it. Their Paris flat was in a third-story 
near the Luxembourg Garden, and small and 
meanly furnished, but very clean. A white 
table-cloth appeared on the board only when 
a woman relative or old friend of Madame 
Littré came to dine. 

Littré’s daughter received her religious 
training from her mother and her literary and 
scientific instruction from her father. She in- 
herited his peaceable temper, and being intel- 
ligent was a satisfactory pupil. The hours 
reserved for pedagogy were in the forenoon. 
His dark, somber face, as he strove to stoop 
to the child’s head, wore an expression of 
angelic benevolence. But he was not quite 
at ease. The wife listened too, not to learn, but 
to prepare an antidote for any false religious 
doctrine that he mightinstill into the girl’s mind 
in speaking to her of moral obligations. The 
rest of the day was spent in collecting mate- 
rials for literary and scientific works, and when 
he was in the country in attending to poor 
patients, or in strolling, book in hand, in the 
forest near which his cottage lay. If Madame 
Littré had allowed him, he would have fol- 
lowed the paternal example in being hospita- 
ble with simplicity. It pleased him to see 
friendly faces at his table. At meals he was 
amiable, and with old acquaintances almost 
gay. In his mother’s time he used to pro- 
pose healths, and sing short songs of his own 
composing. One of them ran thus: 


“ Hippocrates a dit qu’on s’enivre 
Pour le moins une fois par mois, 

Et ses fils qui devraient le suivre 
Ne boivent par an qu’une fois.” 


It gave him pleasure to oblige, and he dis- 
liked to be thanked; but nothing could in- 
duce him to solicit the patronage of a man 
in high position for the benefit of himself or 
any other person. He was firmly attached to 
the elective principle, and would accept no 
office that was a gift. In 1840 he was a hus- 
band, father, and the prop of his widowed 
mother, and only earned a small and preca- 


rious income. M. Cousin was Minister of 
Public Instruction. At the instance of Bar- 
thélemy St. Hilaire he proposed to found a 
chair at the School of Medicine for the history 
of medical art and science, and to ask Littré 
to fill it. The savant did not answer for him- 
self yes or no, but recommended a Doctor 
Dezeimeris. When pressed he refused. His 
mother was set on to try to make him change 
his mind. The answer she received was: “ If 
my father, who taught us to stand by the 
elective principle, were alive, would he ask 
me to take a chair as a gift? No. The mat- 
ter is therefore decided, and for good.” Both 
father and son also hated decorations and 
titles. M. de Villemain, on succeeding Cousin, 
sent Littré the red ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor and the violet one of the Academy. 
Littré refused them on the ground of prin- 
ciple. Gambetta was not more successful 
when he asked him tofill the chair of history at 
the Polytechnique. Membership in the Acad- 
emy of Berlin was declined because it would 
render obligatory the wearing of the cross of 
the Order of Merit. Being an enemy of 
charlatanism, Littré never mentioned the 
offered honors, and newspapers were not 
informed of the sacrifices made to principle. 

Littré had not a refined palate. He liked 
plain food best, and ate in moderation. He 
was generally through his dinner at half-past 
six, and at seven went to work, remaining at 
his desk until three in the morning. Then he 
walked up and down his parlor for half an 
hour, and went to bed toward four. He rose 
at eight in town, and often earlier when in the 
country. At the sea-side he liked to go toa 
boarding-house belonging to a convent. The 
quiet regularity and absence of luxury pleased 
him; and as prices were low and a chapel 
was in the house, his wife was always in good 
humor. When very poor they used to go to 
St. Quay for sea-bathing, and there they were 
lodged and boarded for a very small price, 
and cheaper than other families, partly because 
Littré gave medical advice to the community. 
He caught a bad cold at the Versailles As- 
sembly, which stuck to him six years and 
finally killed him. A nun attended him. Her 
attention gave him an interest in the Christian 
faith which he never before experienced. But 
he never was converted to Roman Cathol- 
icism. His life for the last half-year of his 
existence was completely vegetative. The 
mind was gone, and he had no knowledge of 
what the priest who was called in was doing, 
when he administered to him baptism and the 
eucharist and the extreme unction. 
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Vi. 


Mrs. MEsH sat on one side of the fire, and 
Florimond on the other ; he had by this time 
acquired the privilege of a customary seat. 
He had taken a general view of Boston. It 
was like a first introduction, for before his 
going to live in Paris he had been too young 
to judge ; and the result of this survey was the 
conviction that there was nothing better than 
Mrs. Mesh’s drawing-room. She was one of 
the few persons whom one was certain to find 
at home after five o’clock ; and the place itself 
was agreeable to Florimond, who was very 
fastidious about furniture and decorations. 
He was willing to concede that Mrs. Mesh 
(the relationship had not yet seemed close 
enough to justify him in calling her Pauline) 
knew a great deal about such matters ; though 
it was clear that she was indebted for some 
of her illumination to Rachel Torrance, who 
had induced her to make several changes. 
These two ladies, between them, represented a 
great fund of taste ; with a difference that was 
the result of Rachel’s knowing clearly before- 
hand what she liked (Florimond called her, at 
least, by her baptismal name),and Mrs. Mesh’s 
only knowing it after a succession of experi- 
ments, of transposings and drapings, all more 
or less ingenious and expensive. If Florimond 
liked Mrs. Mesh’s drawing-room better than 
any other corner of Boston, he also had his 
preference in regard to its phases and hours. It 
was most charming in the winter twilight, by 
the glow of the fire, before the lamps had been 
brought in. The ruddy flicker played over 
many objects, making them look more myste- 
rious than Florimond had supposed anything 
could look in Boston, and, among others, upon 
Rachel Torrance, who, when she moved about 
the room in a desultory way (never so much 
enfoncée, as Florimond said, in a chair as Mrs. 
Mesh was) certainly attracted and detained 
the eye. The young man from his corner (he 
was almost as much enfonceée as Mrs. Mesh) 
used to watch her; and he could easily see 
what his aunt had meant by saying she had a 
serpentine figure. She was slim and flexible ; 
she took attitudes which would have been awk- 
ward in other women, but which her charming 


pliancy made natural. She reminded him of a 
celebrated actress in Paris, who was the ideal 
of tortuous thinness. Miss Torrance used often 
to seat herself for a short time at the piano, 
and though she never had been taught this art 
(she played only by ear), her musical feeling 
was such that she charmed the twilight hour. 
Mrs. Mesh sat on one side of the fire, as I 
have said, and Florimond on the other; the 
two might have been found in this relation 
— listening, face to face,—almost any day in 
the week. Mrs. Mesh raved about her new 
friend,as they said in Boston, — I mean about 
Rachel Torrance, not about Florimond Dain- 
try. She had at last got hold of a mind that 
understood her own (Mrs. Mesh’s mind con- 
tained depths of mystery), and she sacrificed 
herself, generally, to throw her companion 
into relief. Her sacrifice was rewarded, for the 
girl was universally liked and admired; she 
was a new type altogether; she was the lion- 
ess of the winter. Florimond had an oppor- 


tunity to see his native town in one of its fits 


of enthusiasm. He had heard of the infat- 
uations of Boston, literary and social; of its 
capacity for giving itself with intensity to a 
temporary topic; and he was now conscious, 
on all sides, of the breath of New England dis- 
cussion. Some one had saidto him, — or had 
said to some one, who repeated it, — that there 
was no place like Boston for taking up with 
such seriousness a second-rate spinster from 
Brooklyn. But Florimond himself made no 
criticism ; for, as we know, he speedily fell 
under the charm of Rachel Torrance’s person- 
ality. He was perpetually talking with Mrs. 
Mesh about it; and when Mrs. Mesh des- 
canted on the subject, he listened with the 
utmost attention. At first, on his return, he 
rather feared the want of topics; he foresaw 
that he should miss the talk of the studios, of 
the theaters, of the boulevard, of a little circle 
of “ naturalists ” (in literature and art) to which 
he belonged, without sharing all its views. 
But he presently perceived that Boston, too, 
had its actualities, and that it even had this in 
common with Paris,— that it gave its attention 
most willingly to a female celebrity. If he had 
had any hope of being himself the lion of the 
winter, it had been dissipated by the spectacle 
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of his cousin’s success. He saw that while she 
was there, he could only be a subject of sec- 
ondary reference. He bore her no grudge for 
this. I must hasten to declare that from the 
pettiness of this particular jealousy poor Flori- 
mond was quite exempt. Moreover, he was 
swept along by the general chorus ; and he per- 
ceived that when one changes one’s sky one in- 
evitably changes, more or less, one’s standard. 
Rachel Torrance was neither an actress, nor a 
singer, nor a beauty, nor one of the ladies who 
were chronicled in the “ Figaro,” nor the au- 
thor of a successful book, nor a person of the 
great world; she had neither a future, nor a 
past, nor a position, nor even a husband, to 
make her identity more solid ; she was a simple 
American girl, of the class that lived in Jen- 
sions (a class of which Florimond had ever en- 
tertained a theoretic horror); and yet she had 
profited to the degree of which our young man 
was witness, by those treasures of sympathy 
constantly in reserve in the American pub- 
lic (as has already been intimated) for the 
youthful-feminine. If Florimond was struck 
with all this, it may be imagined whether or 
not his mother thought she had been clever 
when it occurred to her (before any one else) 
that Rachel would be a resource for the term 
of hibernation. She had forgotten all her 
scruples and hesitation; she only knew she 
had seen very far. She was proud of her pre- 
science, she was even amused with it; and 
for the moment she held her head rather high. 
No one knew of it but Lucretia, — for she had 
never confided it to Joanna, of whom she 
would have been more afraid in such a con- 
nection even than of her sister-in-law; but 
Mr. and Mrs. Merriman perceived an unusual 
lightness in her step, a fitful sparklein her eye. 
It was, of course, easy for them to make up 
their mind that she was exhilarated to this de- 
gree by the presence of her son; especially as 
he seemed to be getting on beautifully in 
Boston. 

“She stays out longer every day; she is 
scarcely ever home to tea,” Mrs. Mesh re- 
marked, looking up at the clock on the chim- 
ney-piece. 

Florimond could not fail to know to whom 
she alluded, for it has been intimated that 
between these two there was much conversa- 
tion about Rachel Torrance. “It’s funny, 
the way the girls run about alone here,” he 
said, in the amused, contemplative tone in 
which he frequently expressed himself on the 
subject of American life. ‘“ Rachel stays out 
after dark, and no one thinks any the worse 
of her.” 

“Oh, well, she’s old enough,” Mrs. Mesh 
rejoined, with a little sigh, which seemed to 
suggest that Rachel's age was really affecting. 


Her eyes had been opened by Florimond to 
many of the peculiarities of the society that 
surrounded her; and though she had spent 
only as many months in Europe as her vis- 
itor had spent years, she now sometimes spoke 
as if she thought the manners of Boston more 
odd even than he could pretend to do. She 
was very quick at picking up an idea, and 
there was nothing she desired more than to 
have the last on every subject. This winter, 
from her two new friends, Florimond and 
Rachel, she had extracted a great many that 
were new to her; the only trouble was that, 
coming from different sources, they sometimes 
contradicted each other. Many of them, how- 
ever, were very vivifying; they added a new 
zest to that prospect of life which had always, 
in winter, the denuded bushes, the solid pond 
and the plank-covered walks, the exaggerated 
bridge, the patriotic statues, the dry, hard 
texture of the public garden for its fore- 
ground, and for its middle distance the pale, 
frozen twigs, stiff in the windy sky, that whis- 
tled over the common, the domestic dome of 
the State House, familiar in the untinted air, 
and the competitive spires of a liberal faith. 
Mrs. Mesh had an active imagination, and 
plenty of time on her hands. Her two chil- 
dren were young, and they slept a good deal ; 
she had explained to Florimond, who ob- 
served that she was a great deal less in the 
nursery than his sister, that she pretended 
only to give her attention to their waking 
hours. “I have people for the rest of the 
time,” she said ; and the rest of the time was 
considerable; so that there were very few 
obstacles to her cultivation of ideas. There 
was one in her mind now, and I may as well 
impart it to the reader without delay. She 
was not quite so delighted with Rachel Tor- 
rance as she had been a month ago; it seemed 
to her that the young lady took up — socially 
speaking— too much room in the house; 
and she wondered how long she intended to 
remain, and whether it would be possible, 
without a direct request, to induce her to take 
her way back to Brooklyn. This last was the 
conception with which she was at present en- 
gaged; she was at moments much pressed by 
it, and she had thoughts of taking Florimond 
Daintry into her confidence. This, however, 
she determined not to do, lest he should re- 
gard it as a sign that she was jealous of her 
companion. I know not whether she was, 
but this I know,—that Mrs. Mesh was a 
woman of a high ideal, and would not for 
the world have appeared so. If she was 
jealous, this would imply that she thought 
Florimond was in love with Rachel; and 
she could only object to that on the ground 
of being in love with him herself. She was 
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not in love with him, and had no intention of 
being; of this the reader, possibly alarmed, may 
definitely rest assured. Moreover, she did not 
think him in love with Rachel; as to her reason 
for this reserve, I need not, perhaps, be abso- 
lutely outspoken. She was not jealous, she 
would have said, she was only oppressed —she 
was a little over-ridden. Rachel pervaded her 
house, pervaded her life, pervaded Boston ; 
every one thought it necessary to talk to her 
about Rachel, to rave about her in the Boston 
manner, which seemed to Mrs. Mesh, in spite 
of the Puritan tradition, very much more un- 
bridled than that of Baltimore. They thought 
it would give her pleasure; but by this time 
she knew everything about Rachel. The girl 
had proved rather more of a figure than she 
expected ; and though she could not be called 
pretentious, she had the air, in staying with 
Pauline Mesh, of conferring rather more of a 
favor than she received. This was absurd for 
a person who was, after all, though not in her 
first youth, only a girl, and who, as Mrs. 
Mesh was sure, from her biography, — for 
Rachel had related every item,—had never 
before had such unrestricted access to the 
fleshpots. The fleshpots were full, under 
Donald Mesh’s roof, and his wife could easily 
believe that the poor girl would not be in a 
hurry to return to her boarding-house in 
Brooklyn. For that matter there were lots of 
people in Boston who would be delighted 
that she should come to them. It was doubt- 
less an inconsistency on Mrs. Mesh’s part that 
if she was overdone with the praises of Rachel 
Torrance which fell from every lip, she should 
not herself have forborne to broach the topic. 
But I have sufficiently intimated that it had 
a perverse fascination for her; it is true, she 
did not speak of Rachel only to praise her. 
Florimond, in truth, was a little weary of the 
young lady’s name; he had plenty of topics 
of his own, and he had his own opinion about 
Rachel Torrance. He did not take up Mrs. 
Mesh’s remark as to her being old enough. 

“ You must wait till she comes in. Please 
ring for tea,” said Mrs. Mesh, after a pause. 
She had noticed that Florimond was compar- 
ing his watch with her clock; it occurred to 
her that he might be going. 

“Oh, I always wait, you know ; I like to see 
her when she has been anywhere. She tells one 
all about it, and describes everything so well.” 

Mrs. Mesh looked at him a moment. “She 
sees a great deal more in things than I am 
usually able to discover. She sees the most 
extraordinary things in Boston.” 

“ Well, so do I,” said Florimond, placidly. 

“ Well, I don’t, I must say!” She asked 
him to ring again; and then, with a slight 
irritation, accused him of not ringing hard 
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enough ; but before he could repeat the oper- 
ation, she left her chair and went herself to 
the bell. After this she stood before the fire 
a moment, gazing into it; then suggested to 
Florimond that he should put on a log. 

“Ts it necessary— when your servant is 
coming in a moment?” the young man 
asked unexpectedly, without moving. In an 
instant, however, he rose; and then he ex- 
plained that this was only his little joke. 

“ Servants are too stupid,” said Mrs. Mesh. 
“ But I spoil you. What would your mother 
say ?” She watched him while he placed the 
log. She was plump, and she was not tall ; but 
she was a very pretty woman. She had round 
brown eyes, which looked as if she had been 
crying a little,—she had nothing in life to cry 
about; and dark, wavy hair, which, here and 
there, in short, crisp tendrils, escaped artfully 
from the form in which it was dressed. When 
she smiled she showed very pretty teeth; and 
the combination of her touching eyes and her 
parted lips was at such moments almost be- 
witching. She was accustomed to express her- 
self in humorous superlatives, in pictorial cir- 
cumlocutions; and had acquired in Boston 
the rudiments of a social dialect which, to be 
heard in perfection, should be heard on the 
lips of a native. Mrs. Mesh had picked it up; 
but it must be confessed that she used it with- 
out originality. It was an accident that on 
this occasion she had not expressed her 
wish for her tea by saying that she should 
like a pint or two of that Chinese fluid. 

“ My mother believes I can’t be spoiled,” 
said Florimond, giving a little push with his 
toe to the stick that he had placed in the em- 
bers ; after which he sank back into his chair, 
while Mrs. Mesh resumed possession of her 
own. “I am ever fresh,— ever pure.” 

“ You are ever conceited. I don’t see what 
you find so extraordinary in Boston,” Mrs. 
Mesh added, reverting to his remark of a 
moment before. 

“ Oh, everything! the ways of the people, 
their ideas, their peculiar cachet. The very 
expression of their faces amuses me.” 

“ Most of them have no expression at all.” 

“ Oh, you are used to it,” Florimond said. 
“You have become one of themselves; you 
have ceased to notice.” 

“1 am more of a stranger than you; I was 
born beneath other skies. Is it possible that 
you don’t know yet that I am a native of 
Baltimore ? ‘ Maryland, my Maryland!’” 

“Havethey got so much expression im Mary- 
land? No, I thank you; no tea. Is it possi- 
ble!” Florimond went on, with the familiarity 
of pretended irritation. “Is it possible that 
you haven’t noticed yet that I never take it ? 
Boisson fade, éceurante, as Balzac calls it.”’ 
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“ Ah, well, if you don’t take it on account 
of Balzac!” said Mrs. Mesh. “I never saw 
a man who had such fantastic reasons. 
Where, by the way, is the volume of that de- 
praved old author which you promised to 
bring me ?” 

“When do you think he flourished? You 
call everything old, in this country, that isn’t 
in the morning paper. I haven’t brought you 
the volume, because I don’t want to bring 
you presents,” Florimond said ; “I want you 
to love me for myself, as they say in Paris.” 

“Don’t quote what they say in Paris! 
Don’t sully this innocent bower with those 
fearful words!” Mrs. Mesh rejoined, with a 
jocose intention. “ Dear lady, your son is not 
everything we could wish!” she added in the 
same mock dramatic tone, as the curtain of 
the door was lifted, and Mrs. Daintry rather 
timidly advanced. Mrs. Daintry had come to 
satisfy a curiosity, after all quite legitimate ; 
she could no longer resist the impulse to as- 
certain for herself, so far as she might, how 
Rachel Torrance and Florimond were getting 
on. She had had no definite expectation of 
finding Florimond at Mrs. Mesh’s; but she 
supposed that at this hour of the afternoon — 
it was already dark, and the ice, in many 
parts of Beacon street, had a polish which 
gleamed through the dusk—she should find 
Rachel. “ Your son has lived too long in far- 
off lands; he has dwelt among outworm 
things,” Mrs. Mesh went on, as she conducted 
her visitor to a chair. “ Dear lady, you are 
not as Balzac was; do you start at the men- 
tion of his name ?—therefore you will have 
some tea in a little painted cup.” 

Mrs. Daintry was not bewildered, though 
it may occur to the reader that she might 
have been; she was only a little disappointed. 
She had hoped she might have occasion to 
talk about Florimond; but the young man’s 
presence was a denial of this privilege. 

“T am afraid Rachel is not at home,” she 
remarked. “I am afraid she will think I have 
not been very attentive.” 

“« She will be in in a moment; we are wait- 
ing for her,” Florimond said. “ It’s impossible 
she should think any harm of you. I have 
told her too much good.” 

“ Ah, Mrs. Daintry, don’t build too much 
on what he has told her! He’s a false and 
faithless man!” Pauline Mesh interposed ; 
while the good lady from Newbury street, 
smiling at this adjuration, but looking a little 
grave, turned from one of her companions to 
the other. Florimond had relapsed into his 
chair by the fire-place ; he sat contemplating 
the embers, and fingering the tip of his mus- 
tache. Mrs. Daintry imbibed her tea, and 
told how often she had slipped coming down 
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the hill. These expedients helped her to wear 
a quiet face ; but in reality she was nervous, 
and she felt rather foolish. It came over her 
that she was rather dishonest ; she had pre- 
sented herself at Mrs. Mesh’s in the capacity 
of a spy. The reader already knows she was 
subject to sudden revulsions of feeling. 
There is an adage about repenting at leis- 
ure; but Mrs. Daintry always repented in a 
hurry. There was something in the air— 
something impalpable, magnetic—that told 
her she had better not have come; and even 
while she conversed with Mrs. Mesh she won- 
dered what this mystic element could be. Of 
course she had been greatly preoccupied, 
these last weeks; for it had seemed to her 
that her plan with regard to Rachel Torrance 
was succeeding only too well. Florimond had 
frankly accepted her in the spirit in which she 
had been offered, and it was very plain that 
she was helping him to pass his winter. He 
was constantly at the house,— Mrs. Daintry 
could not tell exactly how often; but she 
knew very well that in. Boston, if one saw 
anything of a person, one saw a good deal. 
At first he used to speak of it; for two or 
three weeks he had talked a good deal about 
Rachel Torrance. More lately his allusions 
had become few; yet to the best of Mrs. 
Daintry’s belief his step was often in Arling- 
ton street. This aroused her suspicions, 
and at times it troubled her conscience ; there 
were moments when she wondered whether, 
in arranging a genial winter for Florimond, 
she had also prepared a season of torment 
for herself. Was he in love with the girl, or 
had he already discovered that the girl was in 
love with him ? The delicacy of either situa- 
tion would account for his silence. Mrs. 
Daintry said to herself that it would be a grim 
joke if she should prove to have plotted only 
too well. It was her sister-in-law’s warning 
in especial that haunted her imagination, 
and she scarcely knew, at times, whether 
more to hope that Florimond might have 
been smitten, or to pray that Rachel might 
remain indifferent. It was impossible for Mrs. 
Daintry to shake off the sense of responsi- 
bility ; she could not shut her eyes to the fact 
that she had been the prime mover. It was 
all very well to say that the situation, as it 
stood, was of Lucretia’s making; the thing 
never would have come into Lucretia’s head 
if she had not laid it before her. Unfortu- 
nately, with the quiet life she led, she had very 
little chance to observe; she went out so 
little, that she was reduced to guessing what 
the manner of the two young persons might 
be to each other when they met in society, 
and she should have thought herself wanting 
in delicacy if she had sought to be intimate 
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with Rachel Torrance. Now that her plan 
was in operation, she could make no attempt 
to foster it, to acknowledge it in the face of 
Heaven. Fortunately, Rachel had so many 
attentions, that there was no fear of her miss- 
ing those of Newbury street, She had dined 
there once, in the first days of her sojourn, 
without Pauline and Donald, who had de- 
clined, and with Joanna and Joanna’s husband 
for all “company.” Mrs. Daintry had noticed 
nothing particular then, save that Arthur 
Merriman talked rather more than usual,— 
though he was always a free talker,— and had 
bantered Rachel rather more familiarly than 
was perhaps necessary (considering that he, 
after all, was not her cousin) on her ignorance 
of Boston, and her thinking that Pauline Mesh 
could tell her anything about it. On this 
occasion Florimond talked very little; of 
course he could not say much when Arthur 
was in such extraordinary spirits. She knew 
by this time all that Florimond thought of his 
brother-in-law, and she herself had to confess 
that she liked Arthur better in his jaded hours, 
even though then he was a little cynical. 
Mrs. Daintry had been perhaps a little dis- 
appointed in Rachel, whom she saw for the 
first time in several years. The girl was less 
peculiar than she remembered her being, 
savored less of the old studio, the musical 
parties, the creditors waiting at the door. 
However, people in Boston found her unu- 
sual,and Mrs. Daintry reflected, with a twinge 
at her depravity, that perhaps she had ex- 
pected something too disheveled. At any 
rate, several weeks had elapsed since then, 
and there had been plenty of time for Miss 
Torrance to attach herself to Florimond. It 
was less than ever Mrs. Daintry’s wish that 
he should (even in this case) ask her to be 
his wife. It seemed to her less than ever the 
way her son should marry,— because he had 
got entangled with the girl in consequence of 
his mother’s rashness. It occurred to her, of 
course, that she might warn the young man; 
but when it came to the point she could not 
bring herself to speak. She had never dis- 
cussed the question of love with him, and she 
didn’t know what ideas he might have 
brought with him from Paris. It was too del- 
icate; it might put notions into his head. He 
might say something strange and French, 
which she shouldn’t like; and then perhaps 
she should feel bound to warn Rachel herself, 
—a complication from which she absolutely 
shrank. It was part of her embarrassment 
now, as she sat in Mrs. Mesh’s drawing-room, 
that she should probably spoil Florimond’s 
entertainment for this afternoon, and that 
such a crossing of his inclination would make 
him the more dangerous. He had told her 
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that he was waiting for Rachel to come in; 
and at the same time, in view of the lateness 
of the hour and her being on foot, when she 
herself should take her leave, he would be 
bound in decency to accompany her. As for 
remaining after Rachel should come in, that 
was an indiscretion which scarcely seemed to 
her possible. Mrs. Daintry was an American 
mother, and she knew what the elder genera- 
tion owes to the younger. If Florimond had 
come there to call on a young lady, he didn’t, 
as they used to say, want any mothers round. 
She glanced covertly at her son, to try and 
find some comfort in his countenance ; for her 
perplexity was heavy. But she was struck 
only with his looking very handsome, as he 
lounged there in the firelight, and with his 
being very much at home. This did not 
lighten her burden, and she expressed all the 
weight of it—in the midst of Mrs. Mesh’s 
flights of comparison— in an irrelevant little 
sigh. At such a time her only comfort 
could be the thought that at all events she 
had not betrayed herself to Lucretia. She 
had scarcely exchanged a word with Lucretia 
about Rachel since that young lady’s arrival ; 
and she had observed in silence that Miss 
Daintry now had a guest in the person of a 
young woman who had lately opened a kin- 
dergarten. This reticence might surely pass 
for natural. 

Rachel came in before long, but even then 
Mrs. Daintry ventured to stay a little. The 
visitor from Brooklyn embraced Mrs. Mesh, 
who told her that, prodigal as she was, there 
was no fatted calf for her return; she must 
content herself with cold tea. Nothing could 
be more charming than her manner, which 
was full of native archness ; and it seemed to 
Mrs. Daintry that she directed her pleasan- 
tries at Florimond with a grace that was in- 
tended to be irresistible. The relation between 
them was a relation of “ chaff,” and consisted, 
on one side and the other, in alternations of 
attack and defense. Mrs. Daintry reflected 
that she should not wish her son to have a 
wife who should be perpetually turning him 
into a joke; for it seemed to her, perhaps, 
that Rachel Torrance put in her thrusts rather 
faster than Florimond could parry them. She 
was evidently rather wanting in the faculty of 
reverence, and Florimond panted alittle. They 
presently went into an adjoining room where 
the lamp-light was brighter; Rachel wished to 
show the young man an old painted fan which 
she had brought back from the repairer’s. 
They remained there ten minutes. Mrs. Dain- 
try, as she sat with Mrs. Mesh, heard their 
voices much intermingled. She wished very 
much to confide herself a little to Pauline,— 
to ask her whether she thought Rachel was 
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in love with Florimond. But she had a fore- 
boding that this would not be safe; Pauline 
was capable of repeating her question to the 
others, of calling out to Rachel to come back 
and answer it. She contented herself, there- 
fore, with asking her hostess about the little 
Meshes and regaling her with anecdotes of 
Joanna’s progeny. 

“ Don’t you ever have your little ones with 
you at this hour ?” she inquired. “ You know 
this is what Longfellow calls the children’s 
hour.” 

Mrs. Mesh hesitated a moment. “ Well, 
you know, one can’t have everything at once. 
I have my social duties now; I have my 
guests. I have Miss Torrance,— you see she 
is not a person one can overlook. 

“T suppose not,” said poor Mrs. Daintry, 
remembering how little she herself had over- 
looked her. 

“Have you done brandishing that super- 
annuated relic?” Mrs. Mesh asked of Rachel 
and Florimond as they returned to the fireside. 
“T should as soon think of fanning myself 
with the fire-shovel!” 

“ He has broken my heart,” Rachel said. 
“ He tells me it is not a Watteau.” 

“ Do you believe everything he tells you,my 
dear? His word is the word of the betrayer.” 
- “Well, I know Watteau didn’t paint fans,” 
Florimond remarked, “any more than Mi- 
chael Angelo.” 

“ IT suppose you think he painted ceilings,” 
said Rachel Torrance. “I have painted a 
great many myself.” 

“ A great many ceilings? 1 should like to 
see that!” Florimond exclaimed. 

Rachel Torrance, with her usual ptompt- 
ness, adopted this fantasy. “ Yes, I have dec- 
orated half the churches in Brooklyn; you 
know how many there are.” 

“Tf you mean fans, I wish men carried 
them,” the young man went on; “I should 
like to have one de votre fagon.” 

“You are cool enough as you are; I should 
be sorry to give you anything that would 
make you cooler!” 

This retort, which may not strike the reader 
by its originality, was pregnant enough for 
Mrs. Daintry; it seemed to her to denote that 
the situation was critical ; and she proposed to 
retire. Florimond walked home with her; but 
it was only as they reached their door that she 
ventured to say to him what had been on her 
tongue’s end since they left Arlington street. 

“ Florimond, I want to ask you something. 
I think it is important, and you mustn’t be 
surprised. “Are you in love with Rachel 
Torrance ?” 

Florimond stared, in the light of the street- 
lamp. The collar of his overcoat was turned 
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up; he stamped a little as he stood still; the 
breath of the February evening pervaded the 
empty vistas of the “new land.” “ In love 
with Rachel Torrance? Jamais de la vie / 
What put that into your head?” 

“ Seeing you with her, that way, this even- 
ing. You know you are very attentive.” 

“ How do you mean, attentive ?” 

“You go there very often. Isn’t it almost 
every day ?” 

Florimond hesitated, and, in spite of the 
frigid dusk, his mother could see that there 
was irritation in his eye. “ Where else can | 
go, in this precious place ? It’s the pleasant- 
est house here.” 

“Yes, I suppose it’s very pleasant,” Mrs. 
Daintry murmured. “ But I would rather 
have you return to Paris than go there too 
often,” she added, with sudden energy. 

“ How do you mean too often? Qw’est-ce- 
gue vous prend, ma mére ?” said Florimond. 

“ Is Rachel — Rachel in love with you?” 
she inquired, solemnly. She felt that this 
question, though her heart beat as she ut- 
tered it, could not be mitigated by a circum- 
locution. 

‘Good heavens! mother, fancy talking 
about love in this temperature!” Florimond 
exclaimed. “ Let one at least get into the 
house.” 

Mrs. Daintry followed him reluctantly, for 
she always had a feeling that if anything dis- 
agreeable were to be done, one should not 
make it less drastic by selecting agreeable con- 
ditions. In the drawing-room, before the fire, 
she returned to her inquiry. “ My son, you 
have not answered me about Rachel.” 

“Ts she in love with me? Why, very pos- 
sibly !” 

“ Are you serious, Florimond ?” 

“Why shouldn’t I be? I have seen the 
way women go off.” 

Mrs. Daintry was silent a moment. “ Flor- 
mond, is it true ?” she said, presently. 

“Is what true ? I don’t see where you want 
to come out!” 

“ Ts it true that that girl has fixed her affec- 
tions—” and Mrs. Daintry’s voice dropped. 

“ Upon me, ma mére ? 1 don’t say it’s true, 
but I say it’s possible. You ask me, and I can 
only answer you. I am not swaggering, I am 
simply giving you decent satisfaction. You 
wouldn’t have me think it impossible that a 
woman should fall in love with me? You 
know what women are, and how there is noth- 
ing, in that way, too queer for them to do.” 

Mrs. Daintry, in spite of the knowledge of 
her sex that she might be supposed to pos- 
sess, was not prepared to rank herself on the 
side of this axiom. “I wished to warn you,” 
she simply said ; “ do be very careful.” 
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“Yes, I’ll be careful; but I can’t give up 
the house.” 

«“ There are other houses, Florimond.” 

“ Yes, but there is a special charm there.” 

“ ] would rather you should return to Paris 
than do any harm.” 

“Oh, I sha'n’t do any harm; don’t worry, 
ma mere,” said Florimond. 

It was a relief to Mrs. Daintry to have 
spoken, and she endeavored not to worry. 
It was doubtless this effort that, for the rest 
of the winter, gave her a somewhat rigid, 
anxious look. People who met her in Beacon 
street missed something from her face. It was 
her usual confidence in the clearness of human 
duty; and some of her friends explained the 
change by saying that she was disappointed 
about Florimond,—she was afraid he was not 
particularly liked. 


Vil. 


By the first of March this young man had 
received a good many optical impressions, 
and had noted in water-colors several charac- 
teristic winter effects. He had perambulated 
Boston in every direction, he had even ex- 
tended his researches to the suburbs; and if 
his eye had been curious, his eye was now al- 
most satisfied. He perceived that even amid 
the simple civilization of New England there 
was material for the naturalist; and in Wash- 
ington street, of a winter’s afternoon, it came 
home to him that it was a fortunate thing the 
impressionist was not exclusively preoccupied 
with the beautiful. He became familiar with 
the slushy streets, crowded with thronging 
pedestrians and obstructed horse-cars, bor- 
dered with strange promiscuous shops, which 
seemed at once violent and indifferent, over- 
hung with snowbanks from the housetops ; 
the avalanche that detached itself at intervals 
fell with an enormous thud amid the dense 
procession of women, made for a moment 
a clear space, splashed with whiter snow, on 
the pavement, and contributed to the gayety 
of the Puritan capital. Supreme in the thor- 
oughfare was the rigid groove of the railway, 
where oblong receptacles, of fabulous capac- 
ity, governed by familiar citizens, jolted and 
jingled eternally, close on each other’s rear, 
absorbing and emitting innumerable speci- 
mens of a single type. The road on either 
side, buried in mounds of pulverized, mud- 
colored ice, was ploughed across by laboring 
vehicles, and traversed periodically by the 
sisterhood of “ shoppers,” laden with satchels 
and parcels, and protected by a round-backed 
policeman. Florimond looked at the shops, 
saw the women disgorged, surging, ebbing, 
dodging the avalanches, squeezed in and out of 
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the horse-cars, on their little platforms, where 
flatness was enforced, and made himself as per- 
pendicular as possible. The horses steamed 
in the sunny air, the conductor punched the 
tickets and poked the passengers, some of 
whom were under and some above, and all 
alike stabled in trampled straw. They were 
precipitated, collectively, by stoppages and 
starts; the tight, silent interior stuffed itself 
more and more, and the whole machine 
heaved and reeled in its interrupted course. 
Florimond had forgotten the look of many 
things, the details of American publicity; in 
some cases, indeed, he only pretended to him- 
self that he had forgotten them, because it 
helped to entertain him. The houses—a 
bristling, jagged line of talls and shorts, a 
parti-colored surface, expressively commercial 
— were spotted with staring signs, with labels 
and pictures, with advertisements familiar, 
colloquial, vulgar; the air was traversed with 
the tangle of the telegraph, with festoons of 
bunting, with banners not of war, with inex- 
plicable loops and ropes; the shops, many of 
them enormous, had heterogeneous fronts, 
with queer juxtapositions in the articles that 
peopled them, an incompleteness of array, 
the stamp of the latest modern ugliness. They 
had pendant stuffs in the doorways, and flap- 
ping tickets outside. Every fifty yards there 
was a “candy store”; in the intervals was the 
painted panel of a chiropodist, representing 
him in his professional attitude. Beyond the 
plates of glass, in the hot interiors, behind the 
counters, were pale, familiar, delicate, tired 
faces of women with polished hair and glazed 
complexions. Florimond knew their voices; he 
knew how women would speak when their 
hair was “ treated,” as they said in the studios, 
like that. But the women that passed through 
the streets were the main spectacle. Flori- 
mond had forgotten their extraordinary nu- 
merosity, and the impression that they pro- 
duced of a deluge of petticoats. He could see 
that they were perfectly at home on the road ; 
they had an air of possession, of perpetual 
equipment, a look, in the eyes, of always 
meeting the gaze of crowds, always seeing 
people pass, noting things in shop-windows, 
and being on the watch at crossings ; many 
of them evidently passed most of their time 
in these conditions, and Florimond won- 
dered what sort of inferieurs they could 
have. He felt at moments that he was in a 
city of women, in a country of women. The 
same impression came to him dans /e monde, 
as he used to say, for he made the most in- 
congruous application of his little French 
phrases to Boston. The talk, the social life, 
were so completely in the hands of the ladies, 
the masculine note was so subordinate, that 
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on certain occasions he could have believed 
himself (putting the brightness aside) in a 
country stricken by a war, where the men had 
all gone to the army, or in a seaport half 
depopulated by the absence of its vessels. 
This idea had intermissions; for instance, 
when he walked out to Cambridge. In this 
little excursion he often indulged ; he used to 
go and see one of his college-mates, who was 
now a tutor at Harvard. He stretched away 
across the long, mean bridge that spans the 
mouth of the Charles,—a mile of wooden 
piles, supporting a brick pavement, a road- 
way deep in mire, and a rough timber fence, 
over which the pedestrian enjoys a view of 
the frozen bay, the backs of many new houses, 
and a big brown marsh. The horse-cars bore 
him company, relieved here of the press of 
the streets, though not of their internal con- 
gestion, and constituting the principal feature 
of the wide, blank avenue, where the puddles 
lay large across the bounding rails. He fol- 
lowed their direction through a middle region, 
in which the small wooden houses had an air 
of tent-like impermanence, and the February 
mornings, splendid and indiscreet, stared into 
bare windows and seemed to make civiliza- 
tion transparent. Further, the suburb re- 
mained wooden, but grew neat, and the 
painted houses looked out on the car-track 
with an expression almost of superiority. At 
Harvard the buildings were simple and fresh ; 
they stood in a yard planted with slender 
elms, which the winter had reduced to spin- 
dies; the town stretched away from the 
horizontal palings of the collegiate precinct, 
low, flat and immense, with vague, featureless 
spaces and the air of a clean encampment. 
Florimond remembered that when the sum- 
mer came in the whole place was transformed. 
It was pervaded by verdure and dust, the 
slender elms became profuse, arching over 
the unpaved streets, the green shutters bowed 
themselves before the windows, the flowers 
and creeping-plants bloomed in the small 
gardens, and on the piazzas, in the gaps of 
dropped awnings, light dresses arrested the 
eye. At night, in the warm darkness,—for 
Cambridge is not festooned with lamps,—the 
bosom of nature would seem to palpitate, 
there would be a smell of earth and vegeta- 
tion,—a smell more primitive than the odor 
of Europe,—and the air would vibrate with 
the sound of insects. All this was in reserve, 
if one would have patience, especially from 
March to June; but for the present the seat 
of the University struck our poor little critical 
Florimond as rather hard and bare. As the 
winter went on, and the days grew longer, he 
knew that Mrs. Daintry often believed him 
to be in Arlington street when he was walk- 
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ing out to see his friend the tutor, who had 
once spent a winter in Paris, and who never 
tired of talking about it. It is to be feared 
thathe did not undeceive her so punctually as 
he might, for, in the first place he was at Mrs. 
Mesh’s very often; in the second, he failed to 
understand how worried his mother was ; and 
in the third, the idea that he should be thought 
to have the peace of mind of a brilliant girl 
in his keeping was not disagreeable to him. 
One day his Aunt Lucretia found him in 
Arlington street; it occurred to her about 
the middle of the winter that, considering she 
liked Rachel Torrance so much, she had not 
been to see her very often. She had little 
time for such indulgences ; but she caught a 
moment in its flight, and was told at Mrs. 
Mesh’s door that this lady had not yet come 
in, but that her companion was accessible. 
Florimond was in his customary chair by the 
chimney corner (his aunt perhaps did not 
know quite how customary it was),and Rachel, 
at the piano, was regaling him with a com- 
position of Schubert. Florimond, up to this 
time, had not become very intimate with his 
aunt, who had not, as it were, given him the 
key of her house, and in whom he detected 
a certain want of interest in his affairs. He 
had a limited sympathy with people who 
were interested only in their own, and per- 
ceived that Miss Daintry belonged to this 
preoccupied and ungraceful class. It seemed 
to him that it would have been more becom- 
ing in her to feign at least a certain attention 
to the professional and social prospects of the 
most promising of her nephews. If there was 
one thing that Florimond disliked more than 
another, it was an eager self-absorption; and 
he could not see that it was any better for 
people to impose their personality upon com- 
mittees and charities than upon general so- 
ciety. He would have modified this judgment 
of his kinswoman, with whom he had dined but 
once, if he could have guessed with what 
anxiety she watched for the symptoms of that 
salutary change which she expected to see 
wrought in him by the fascinating independ- 
ence of Rachel Torrance. If she had dared, 
she would have prompted the girl a little; 
she would have confided to her this secret 
desire. But the matter was delicate; and 
Miss Daintry was shrewed enough to see that 
everything must be spontaneous. When she 
paused at the threshold of Mrs. Mesh’s draw- 
ing-room, looking from one of her young 
companions to the other, she felt a slight 
pang, for she feared they were getting on too 
well. Rachel was pouring sweet music into 
the young man’s ears, and turning to look at 
him over her shoulder while she played ; and 
he with his head tipped back and his eyes on 
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the ceiling hummed an accompaniment which 
occasionally became an articulate remark. 
Harmonious intimacy was stamped upon the 
scene ; and poor Miss Daintry was not struck 
with its being in any degree salutary. She 
was not reassured when, after ten minutes, 
Florimond took his departure; she could see 
that he was irritated by the presence of a 
third person ; and this was a proof that Ra- 
chel had not yet begun to do her duty by him. 
It is possible that when the two ladies were left 
together her disappointment would have led 
her to betray her views, had not Rachel almost 
immediately said to her: “ My dear cousin, I 
am so glad you have come; I might-not have 
seen you again. I go away in three days.” 

“Go away? Where do you go to?” 

“ Back to Brooklyn,” said Rachel, smiling 
sweetly. 

“ Why on earth —I thought you had come 
here to stay for six months ?” 

“ Oh, you know, six months would be a ter- 
rible visit for these good people ; and of course 
no time was fixed. That would have been very 
absurd. I have been here an immense time 
already. It was to be as things should go.” 

“ And haven't they gone well?” 

“Oh yes, they have gone beautifully.” 

“Then why in the world do you leave ?” 

“Well, you know, I have duties at home. 
My mother coughs a good deal, and they 
write me dismal letters.” 


“ They are ridiculous, selfish people. You are 
going home because your mother coughs? I 
don’t believe a word of it!” Miss Daintry cried. 
“ You have some other reason. Something has 


happened here; it has become disagreeable. 
Be so good as to tell me the whole story.” 

Rachel answered that there was not any 
story to tell, and that -her reason consisted 
entirely of conscientious scruples as to absent- 
ing herself so long from her domestic circle. 
Miss Daintry esteemed conscientious scruples 
when they were well placed, but she thought 
poorly on the present occasion of those of Mrs. 
Mesh’s visitor; they interfered so much with 
her sense of fitness. “‘ Has Florimond been mak- 
ing love toyou?” she suddenly inquired. “ You 
mustn’t mind that— beyond boxing his ears.” 

Her question appeared to amuse Miss 
Torrance exceedingly; and the girl, a little 
inarticulate with her mirth, answered very 
positively that the young man had done her 
no such honor. 

“T am very sorry to hear it,” said Lucretia ; 
“T was in hopes he would give you a chance 
to take him down. He needs it very much. 
He’s dreadfully puffed up.” 

“ He’s an amusing little man! ” 

Miss Daintry put on her nippers. 
tell me it’s you that are in love!” 


“Don't 
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“Oh, dear no! I like big, serious men, 
not small, Frenchified gentlemen, like Flori- 
mond. Excuse me if he’s your nephew, but you 
began it. Though I am fond of art,” the girl 
added, “I don’t think I am fond of artists.” 

“ Do you call Florimond an artist ?” 

Rachel Torrance hesitated a little, smiling. 
“ Yes, when he poses for Pauline Mesh.” 

This rejoinder for a moment left Miss 
Daintry in visible perplexity ; then a sudden 
light seemed to come to her. She flushed a 
little; what she found was more than she was 
looking for. She thought of many things 
quickly, and among others she thought that 
she had accomplished rather more than she 
intended. “Have you quarreled with Pau- 
line?” she said presently. 

“No, but she is tired of me.” 

“ Everything has not gone well, then, and 
you /ave another reason for going home than 
your mother’s cough ?” 

“Yes, if you must know, Pauline wants 
me to go. I didn’t feel free to tell you that; 
but since you guess it—” said Rachel, with 
her rancorless smile. 

“ Has she asked you to decamp ?” 

“ Oh, dear, no! for what do you take us? 
But she absents herself from the house ; she 
stays away all day. I have to play to Flori- 
mond to console him.” 

“So you Aave been fighting about him ?’ 
Miss Daintry remarked, perversely. 

“ Ah, my dear cousin, what have you got 
in your head? Fighting about sixpence! If 
you knew how Florimond bores me! I play 
to him to keep him silent. I have heard 
everything he has to say, fifty times over!” 

Miss Daintry sank back in her chair; she 
was completely out of her reckoning. “I 
think he might have made love to you a 
little!” she exclaimed, incoherently. 

“So do I! but he didn’t—not a crumb. 
He is afraid of me—thank Heaven!” 

“Tt isn’t for you he comes, then?” 
Daintry appeared to cling to her theory. 

“ No, my dear cousin, it isn’t.” 

“ Just now, as he sat there, one could easily 
have supposed it. He didn’t at all like my 
interruption.” 

“That was because he was waiting for 
Pauline to come in. He will wait that way an 
hour. You may imagine whether he likes me 
for boring her so, that, as I tell you, she can’t 
stay in the house. I am out myself as much 
as possible. But there are days when I drop 
with fatigue; then I must rest. I can assure 
you that it is fortunate that I go so soon.” 

“Is Pauline in love with him?” Miss 
Daintry asked gravely. 

“ Not a grain. She is the best little wo- 
man in the world.” 


Miss 
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“Except for being a goose. Why, then, 
does she object to your company — after 
being so enchanted with you?” 

“ Because, even the best little woman in 
the world must object to something. She has 
everything in life, and nothing to complain 
of. Her children sleep all day, and her cook 
is a jewel. Her husband adores her, and she 
is perfectly satisfied with Mr. Mesh. I act on 
her nerves, and I think she believes I regard 
her as rather silly to care so much for Flori- 
mond. Excuse me again.” 

“You contradict yourself. She does care 
for him, then ?” 

“ Oh, as she would care for a new coupe / 
She likes to have a young man of her own — 
fresh from Paris— quite to herself. She has 
everything else—why shouldn’t she have 
that? She thinks your nephew very original, 
and he thinks her what she is,— the prettiest 
woman in Boston. They have an idea that 
they are making a ‘celebrated friendship,’— 
like Horace Walpole and Madame du Def- 
fand. They sit there face to face — they are 
as innocent as the shovel and tongs. But, all 
the same, I am in the way, and Pauline is 
provoked that I am not jealous.” 

Miss Daintry got up with energy. “ She’s 
a vain, hollow, silly little creature, and you 
are quite right to go away; you are worthy 
of better company. Only you will not go 


back to Brooklyn, in spite of your mother’s 


cough; you will come straight to Mount Ver- 
non Place.” 

Rachel hesitated to agree to this. She ap- 
peared to think it was her duty to quit Boston 
altogether ; and she gave as a reason that she 
had already refused other invitations. But 
Miss Daintry had a better reason than this,— 
a reason that glowed in her indignant breast. 
It was she who had been the cause of the 
girl’s being drawn into this sorry adventure ; 
it was she who should charge herself with the 
reparation. The conversation I have related 
took place on a Tuesday; and it was settled 
that on the Friday Miss Torrance should take 
up her abode for the rest of the winter under 
her cousin Lucretia’s roof. This lady left the 
house without having seen Mrs. Mesh. 

On Thursday she had a visit from her sis- 
ter-in-law, the motive of which was not long 
in appearing. All winter Mrs. Daintry had 
managed to keep silent on the subject of her 
doubts and fears. Discretion and dignity rec- 
ommended this course; and the topic was a 
painful one to discuss with Lucretia, for the 
bruises of their primary interview still occa- 
sionally throbbed, but at the first sign of 
alleviation the excellent woman overflowed, 
and she lost no time in announcing to Lucre- 
tia, as a Heaven-sent piece of news, that 
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Rachel had been called away by the illness 
of poor Mrs. Torrance, and was to leave Bos- 
ton from one day to the other. Florimond 
had given her this information the evening 
before; and it had made her so happy that 
she couldn’t help coming to let Lucretia 
know that they were safe. Lucretia listened 
to her announcement in silence, fixing her eyes 
on her sister-in-law with an expression that 
the latter thought singular; but when Mrs. 
Daintry, expanding still further, went on to 
say that she had spent a winter of misery, 
that the harm the two together (she and Lu- 
cretia) might have done was never out of her 
mind, for Florimond’s assiduity in Arlington 
street had become notorious, and she had been 
told that the most cruel things were said,— 
when Mrs. Daintry, expressing herself to this 
effect, added that from the present moment 
she breathed, the danger was over, the sky was 
clear, and her conscience might take a holi- 
day,— her hostess broke into the most pro- 
longed, the most characteristic, and most 
bewildering fit of laughter in which she had 
ever known her to indulge. They were safe, 
Mrs. Daintry had said! For Lucretia this 
was true, now, for herself, at least; she was 
secure from the dangers of her irritation ; her 
sense of the whole affair had turned to hilar- 
ious music. The contrast that rose before her 
between her visitor’s anxieties and the real 
position of the parties, her quick vision of 
poor Susan’s dismay in case ¢Aaf reality should 
meet her eyes, among the fragments of her 
squandered scruples,— these things smote the 
chords of mirth in Miss Daintry’s spirit, and 
seemed to her in their high comicality to offer 
a sufficient reason for everything that had 
happened. The picture of her sister-in-law 
sitting all winter with her hands clasped and 
her eyes fixed on the wrong object was an 
image that would abide with her always ; and 
it would render her an inestimable service.— 
it would cure her of the tendency to worry. 
As may be imagined, it was eminently open 
to Mrs. Daintry to ask her what on earth she 
was laughing at, and there was a color in the 
cheek of Florimond’s mother that brought 
her back to propriety. She suddenly kissed 
this lady very tenderly —to the latter’s great 
surprise, there having been no kissing since 
her visit in November—and told her that 
she would reveal to her some day, later, the 
cause of so much merriment. She added that 
Miss Torrance was leaving Arlington strect, 
yes; but only to go as far as Mount Vernon 
Place. She was engaged to spend three 
months in that very house. Mrs. Daintry’s 
countenance, at this, fell several inches, and 
her joy appeared completely to desert her. She 
gave her sister-in-law a glance of ineffable re- 
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proach,and in amoment she exclaimed: “Then 
nothing is gained! it will all go on here!” 

“ Nothing will go on here. If you mean 
that Florimond will pursue the young lady 
into this mountain fastness, you may simply 
be quiet. He is not fond enough of me to 
wear out my threshold.” 

“Are you very sure ?” Mrs. Daintry mur- 
mured, dubiously. 

«[ know what I say. Hasn’t he told you 
he hates me ?” 

Mrs. Daintry colored again,and hesitated. “I 
don’t know how you think we talk,” she said. 

“ Well, he does, and he will leave us alone.” 

Mrs. Daintry sprang up with an elasticity 
that was comical. “ ‘That’s all I ask!” she 
exclaimed. 

“ T believe you hate me too!” Lucretia said, 
laughing; but at any risk, she kissed her sis- 
ter-in-law again before they separated. 

Three weeks later Mrs. Daintry paid her 
another visit; and this time she looked very 
serious. “It’s very strange. I don’t know 
what to think. But perhaps you know it 
already ?” This was her entrée en matiere, as 
the French say. “ Rachel leaving Arlington 
street has made no difference. He goes there 
as much as ever. I see no change at all. 
Lucretia, I have not the peace that I thought 
had come,” said poor Mrs. Daintry, whose 
voice had failed, below her breath. 

“Do you mean that he goes to see Pauline 
Mesh ?” 

“I’m afraid so, every day.” 

“Well, my dear, what’s the harm?” Miss 
Daintry asked. “He can’t hurt Aer by not 
marrying her.” 

Mrs. Daintry stared; she was amazed at 
her sister-in-law’s tone. “But it makes one 
suppose that all winter, for so many weeks, it 
has been for Aer that he has gone!” and the 
image of the “#te-a-#éte in which she had found 
them immured that day, rose again before 
her; she could interpret it now. 

“You wanted some one; why may not 
Pauline have served ? ” 

Mrs. Daintry was silent, with the same ex- 
panded eyes. “ Lucretia, it is not right!” 

“ My dear Susan, you are touching,” Lu- 
cretia said. 

Mrs. Daintry went on without heeding her. 
“It appears that people are talking about it ; 
they have noticed it for ever so long. Joanna 
never hears anything, or she would have told 
me. The children are too much, I have 
been the last to know.” 

“IT knew it a month ago,” said Miss Dain- 
try, smiling. 

“And you never told me ?” 

“I knew that you wanted to detain him. 
Pauline will detain him a year.” 


Mrs. Daintry gathered herself together. 
“ Not a day, not an hour, that I can help! 
He shall go, if I have to take him.” 

“ My dear Susan,” murmured her sister-in- 
law on the threshold. Miss Daintry scarcely 
knew what to say; she was almost frightened 
at the rigidity of her face. 

“* My dear Lucretia, it is not right!” This 
ejaculation she solemnly repeated, and she 
took her departure as if she were decided 
upon action. 

She had found so little sympathy in her 
sister-in-law that she made no answer to a 
note Miss Daintry wrote her that evening, to 
remark that she was really unjust to Pauline, 
who was silly, vain, and flattered by the de- 
velopment of her ability to monopolize an 
impressionist, but a perfectly innocent little 
woman and incapable of a serious flirtation. 
Miss Daintry had been careful to add to 
these last words no comment that could pos- 
sibly shock Florimond’s mother. Mrs. Dain- 
try announced, about the roth of April, that 
she had made up her mind she needed a 
change, and had determined to go abroad for 
the summer; and she looked so tired that 
people could see there was reason in it. 
Her summer began early ; she embarked on 
the 2oth of the month, accompanied by Flori- 
mond. Miss Daintry, who had not been 
obliged to dismiss the young lady of the kin- 
dergarten to make room for Rachel Torrance, 
never knew what had passed between the 
mother and the son, and she was disappointed 
at Mrs. Mesh’s coolness in the face of this 
catastrophe. She disapproved of her flirta- 
tion with Florimond, and yet she was vexed 
at Pauline’s pert resignation; it proved her 
to be superficial. She disposed of everything 
with her absurd little phrases, that were half 
slang and half quotation. Mrs. Daintry was 
a native of Salem, and this gave Pauline, as 
a Baltimorean and a descendant of the Cav- 
aliers, an obvious opportunity. Rachel re- 
peated her words to Miss Daintry, for she 
had spoken to Rachel of Florimond’s depart- 
ure, the day after heembarked. “ Oh, yes, he’s 
in the midst of the foam, the cruel, crawling 
foam! I ‘kind of’ miss him afternoons, he was 
so useful round the fire. It’s his mother that 
charmed him away; she’s a most uncanny old 
party. I don’t care for Salem witches, anyway; 
she has worked on him with philters and 
spells!” Lucretia was obliged to recognize a 
grain of truth in this last assertion; she felt 
that her sister-in-law must indeed have worked 
upon Florimond, and she smiled to think that 
the conscientious Susan should have descend- 
ed, in her last resort, to an artifice, to a pre- 
text. She had probably persuaded him she 
was tired of Joanna’s children. 


f END. 





REPLY. 


Wuart, then, is Love? she said. 
Love is a music, blent in curious key 
Of jarring discords and of harmony ; 
’Tis a delicious draught which, as you sip, 
Turns sometimes into poison on your lip. 
It is a sunny sky infolding storm, 
The fire to ruin or the fire to warm, 
A garland of fresh roses fair to sight, 
Which then becomes a chain and fetters tight. 
It is a half-heard secret told to two, 
A life-long puzzle or a guiding clew, 
The joy of joys, the deepest pain of pain. 
All these Love has been and will be again. 


How may I know? she said. 
Thou mayest vof know, for Love has conned the art 
To blind the reason and befool the heart ; 
So subtle is he, not himself may guess 
Whether he shall be more or shall be less; 
Wrapped in a veil of many colored mists, 
He flits disguiséd wheresoe’er he lists, 
And for the moment is the thing he seems: 
The child of vagrant hope and fairy dreams 
Sails like a rainbow bubble on the wind, 
Now high, now low, before us or behind; 
And only when our fingers grasp the prize, 
Changes his form and swiftly vanishes. 


Then best not love, she said. 
Dear child, there is no better and no best. 
Love comes not, bides not at thy slight behest. 
As well might thy frail fingers seek to stay 
The march of waves in yonder land-locked bay, 
As stem the surging tide which flows and fills 
‘Mid human energies and human wills. 
The moon leads on the strong, resisting sea ; 
And so the moon of love shall beckon thee, 
And at her bidding thou wilt leap and rise 
And follow o’er strange seas, ’neath unknown skies, 
Unquestioning ; to dash, or soon or late, 
On sand or cruel crag, as is thy fate. 


Then woe is me! she said. 
Weep not; there is a harder, sadder thing, 
Never to know this sweetest suffering ! 
Never to see the sun, though suns may slay, 
Or share the richer feast as others may. 
Sooner the sealed and closely guarded wine 
Shall seek again its purple-clustered vine, 
Sooner the attar be again the rose, 
Than Love unlearn the secret that it knows! 
Abide thy fate, whether for good or ill, 
Fearlessly wait, and be thou certain, still, 
Whether as foe disguised or friendly guest 
He comes, Love’s coming is of all things best. 


Susan Coolidge. 
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VI. 


Ir was about six weeks after Madame de 
Salincourt’s departure from Kingsbridge that 
she received a letter from France which sud- 
denly changed the aspect of her future. Her 
uncle and only surviving relative in France, 
Count Tellefer, who but eight months ago had 
been foremost in his condemnation of her, 
had apparently neglected to bring his will 
into harmony with his recent disapprobation, 
and now he had “shuffled off this mortal 
coil,” leaving the compromised niece, if not a 
princely, at all events a very handsome for- 
tune. The will bore a date about three years 
old, and the Count had found his death rather 
suddenly while hunting the wild boar in 
northern Italy, in the company of some 
scion of the house of Savoy; so it was only 
fair to conjecture that Fate had played a 
trick on him in her favor. The cause of 


Count Tellefer’s displeasure and of Madame’s 
escapade to the United States was an affair 
which it can hardly be indiscreet to reveal, as 
the “ Figaro” gave a scandalous publicity to 


it at the time of its occurrence. A friend of 
Madame’s, of a very illustrious name and high 
connections, had rented an expensively fur- 
nished house on the Boulevard Hausmann, 
and, becoming involved in gambling debts, 
had pawned one precious article of furniture 
after another, and finally vacated the prem- 
ises without notice, transferring some valuable 
bric-a-brac and objets de vertu to Madame’s 
boudoir for safe-keeping. Now, the miserable 
plebeian who had had the honor of such a 
distinguished tenant had the insolence to 
appeal to the courts of law. Madame’s friend 
was arrested, and at the trial some very dam- 
aging testimony was given. Monsieur de 
Salincourt, who was an irascible man and 
susceptible as to his honor, made haste to 
challenge His Grace, and had his brains 
blown. out for his trouble. Madame, to be 
sure, although she suffered the humiliation of 
being obliged to testify in her own behalf at 
the trial, was triumphantly acquitted of any 
wrong intention in harboring stolen goods. 
But, for all that, she was under a cloud, and a 
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very dense one; and when poverty was added 
to her other trials, she found the French cap- 
ital unendurable and fled to the United States. 
Her first thought had been to seek refuge 
with her well-to-do relatives in England (her 
mother having been of English birth), but 
a brief correspondence sufficed to show that 
she had nothing to expect from that quarter. 
England was apparently not the place to 
repair a damaged reputation. 

When Madame accepted the “ professor- 
ship” in the Female Seminary at Catoville, 
she was greatly relieved to find that there 
was no one in that locality who read metro- 
politan journals or interested himself in trans- 
atlantic scandals. She had persuaded herself 
that all she needed for perfect contentment 
now was peace, and Catoville promised to 
supply this source of happiness in abundant 
measure. A six months’ experiment, however, 
sufficed to convince her that, after all, peace 
was not what she wanted; that, in fact, the 
serene and idyllic future she had sketched for 
herself was not at all to her taste. She there- 
fore feigned no regret when the letter with 
the large official seals arrived, informing her 
of her uncle’s death, and she computed in- 
stinctively the value of her wealth as a 
means of overcoming the opprobrium incident 
upon the scandal which, though a year old, 
could not even in Paris be yet wholly for- 
gotten. Still, a year is a long time in Paris, 
—equivalent to five years elsewhere,— and 
Madame was brave enough and pretty 
enough to face the remnant of prejudice 
that might still be lingering in the minds of 
her former friends. She therefore took a 
smiling farewell of the “twenty-two,” who 
wept in chorus, kissed Alice lightly on both 
cheeks, and invited her to visit her at her 
home in Paris. She had suddenly become 
again the grand lady of the world; she was 
stately and beautiful, but not over-affection- 
ate. The mere anticipation of wealth dig- 
nified her and made her a little bit ashamed 
of her intimacy with these twenty-two inno- 
cent plebeians. 

During the first week in March she sailed 
in the Ville de Paris for Havre. 


All rights reserved. 
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Vil. 


HANNIBAL TARLETON had made arrange- 
ments for an extended Western tour when he 
learned from Alice that Madame de Salin- 
court was on her way to France. His interest 
in the picturesqueness of the West thus suf- 
fered an unaccountable abatement, and he 
went rather disconsolately to Uncle Joel, 
“the soap man,” who was his banker, coun- 
selor, and the scape-goat of his ill humor, and 
declared that he would never amount to much 
unless he could spend a couple of years 
abroad. Uncle Joel, who had a great dis- 
trust of whatever came from abroad, declared 
that if his ward would only take pains to learn 
all that could be learned at home, he would 
make as good an artist as he would care to 
see; in response to which remark Hannibal 
observed that he did not doubt it, but that he 
had aspired to pleasing a more fastidious 
public than Uncle Joel. The soap manu- 
facturer, who was gifted with an indomitable 
good-nature, replied that he did well to aspire 
as high as possible, and thai if he cared to 
go to New York he, Uncle Joel, would be 
happy to pay his expenses for a year or 
two, until he had learned the true charac- 
teristics of American art. Thus ended the 
first discussion of this fateful topic; but the 
tenth, which was more stormy, resulted in 
Hannibal’s throwing up all the prudent in- 
vestments which Uncle Joel had made for 
him, and drawing a check for some six thou- 
sand dollars,— his whole paternal inheritance, 
—which the manufacturer was forced to 
honor. Two days later he bought a first-class 
ticket and sailed for Europe; and his first 
inquiries on his arrival in Paris were for Ma- 
dame de Salincourt. 

Hannibal was not much impressed with 
the neighborhood in which Madame had 
taken up her residence. His topographical 
knowledge was too defective and his nostrils 
were not sufficiently delicate to perceive the 
faint odor of ancient aristocracy in those 
musty and silent courts. Madame’s house, 
which had been among her inheritances from 
her late uncle, had a close-buttoned and for- 
bidding look from the outside, and it ex- 
hibited a dampish gray tint which did not 
look to him either venerable or _pictur- 
esque. The narrow windows were all closely 
shuttered, and the ponderous gate, which was 
likewise shut, was obviously intended for 
carriages only, and made a man feel ashamed 
to walk through it on foot. Nevertheless, 
Hannibal had no hesitation in ringing the 
bell vigorously ; while his heart rose in pity 
for Madame, who, he concluded, must be 
living in rather reduced circumstances. He 
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was somewhat relieved when he entered a 
large and sunny court, which was better kept 
than the street without; and, glancing up at 
the white and cheerful facade, he made the 
reflection that the house, through some inad- 
vertency of the builder or the street commis- 
sioner, had come to turn its back to the 
public. Approaching the front door, over 
which a conical glass roof was projecting, he 
handed his card to a servant, and asked, in 
such poor French as he could command, ‘f 
Madame was at home. The reply was tre- 
turned in a few minutes that “ Madame the 
Countess would be happy to see Monsieur.” 

“ Ah, the deuce,” thought Hannibal, “ is 
she a Countess? She never told me that. 
Who would have suspected that she was such 
a grand personage ?” 

He kept throwing uneasy glances about 
him as he mounted with the servant to the 
second floor, noticing with quickened sur- 
prise the rich stuffs and warmly blending 
colors of carpets and draperies, the laughing 
chase of cupids and nymphs over the frescoed 
ceilings and walis, and the faint perfume ex- 
haling from groups of exotic plants, skillfully 
arranged at each landing of the stairs. He 
had just time to blush at his naive inferences 
regarding Madame’s economic situation when 
he was ushered into a magnificent apartment, 
where he found himself face to face with a 
lady who held out her hand to him, and with 
an affable but somewhat distant smile bade 
him be seated. He obeyed half mechanically, 
but forgot all the eloquent speeches which he 
had composed on his way across the Seine. It 
required a second look to convince him that 
this lady was really his friend. She was so 
regal in her attire, so gracious and yet so re- 
mote, that it seemed a forlorn hope to renew 
the intimacy on which a moment ago he 
had confidently counted. Prosperity had evi- 
dently agreed with her. She looked bloom- 
ing and radiant; but it required no subtlety 
of observation to convince him that he was 
standing in the presence, not of Madame, but 
of the Countess de Salincourt. 

“Tt was so kind of you to come to see 
me, Mr. Tarleton,” she was saying, with an 
evident intention to relieve his embarrass- 
ment. “I had not counted on the pleasure 
of meeting you so soon again. I supposed 
you were wedded to America, and prospect- 
ively to Miss Beach. How is your dear /an- 
cée? I sincerely trust she is well.” 

“She is very well indeed, thank you,” said 
Hannibal, stiffly. “At all events, she was 
when I last heard from her. You have, how- 
ever, seen her later than I have.” 

“« Ah, indeed, is that possible ? You know 
I was so fond of her. She was such a dear, 
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sweet little thing. With due respect for your 
talents, Mr. Tarleton, I think you have been 
undeservedly fortunate in gaining the affec- 
tions of such a jewel of a girl. She is just the 
woman to make a man like you happy. And 
now, I trust you will use your time well and 
profit by the grand opportunities which Paris 
offers you. I know you have not the heart 
to disappoint her. She expects you to be great, 
and you are bound, for her sake, to be great. 
May I ask if you have already selected a 
master?” 

“J arrived in Paris only this morning,” he 
replied sullenly. “I have had no time to look 
about yet.” 

“ And how very good of you to call upon 
me so soon. I need not say that if I can be 
of any service to you, it will afford me great 
pleasure. I know Géréme, and, in fact, all 
the masters here who teach. Perhaps you 
would like me to furnish you with introduc- 
tions ?” 

“No, I thank you,” said Hannibal, rising 
with his old restless manner and taking a 
couple of strides across the floor. He felt 
as if he were being slowly smothered in eider- 
down or some other soft and insidious sub- 
stance; and he was conscious of a savage 
impulse to knock down some precious piece 
of furniture and fling the fragments out of the 
window. He paused moodily in the middle 
of the floor and stood for a moment staring 
at the cupids in the ceiling. 

Madame observed him narrowly, and it 
occurred suddenly to her that he was an 
interesting barbarian, and that in all proba- 
bility something might be made of him. The 
defiant light in his eyes pleased her, and 
his tall and shapely form made him an im- 
pressive person in spite of his indifferent 
costume. 

“TI cannot allow you to leave me yet,” she 
said, with something of her old friendliness, 
seeing that he was approaching the door. 
“T am afraid I shall shock you dreadfully ; 
but as an old friend I think I may venture to 
take a liberty. I want you to see Paris at its 
best, and if you will do me the honor to come 
to my Wednesday evenings I shall be happy 
to make you acquainted with the literary and 
artistic world of France. But—but, you 
know, the French are an idle and frivolous 
folk, who judge every aspirant to fame more 
by the cut of his coat than by the cut of his 
genius. Now, will you promise to pardon me 
if I send a friend of mine to you whose in- 
stinct is unerring in the matter of costume, 
and will you listen to his advice like a good 
and obedient boy and submit your eccentric 
proclivities to the verdict of his taste? You 
see Ihave the kindest intentions with you; 


otherwise I should certainly not take the risk 
of incurring your displeasure.” 

Her insinuating manner and the caress- 
ing accents of her voice had an intolerably 
soothing effect upon him. He felt as if she 
were stealing his strength, as if she were in- 
closing him like the Lady of Shalott in a 
cobwebby net from which he could not or 
would not extricate himself. The luxuri- 
ous richness of the room, the odor of the 
flowers, and above all her wonderful beauty, 
formed a kind of intoxicating exotic atmos- 
phere about him and robbed him of his reso- 
lution and courage. 

“She has been making a fool of me,” he 
muttered to himself, as he descended the 
stairs, followed by a liveried servant. “The 
deuce take her and her confounded polite- 
ness.” 

For all the rest of the day he went about 
in a state of feverish discontent, chafing un- 
der his sense of humiliation ; but when Wednes- 
day came he presented himself smiling and 
in irreproachable attire at the door of the 
Countess de Salincourt. 


VItl. 


Mapame had a way of rhapsodizing about 
her friends when they were within earshot, 
and making them blush by the extravagance 
of the praise which she lavished upon them. 
Hannibal learned in this manner at one of the 
Wednesday receptions that she entertained 
the highest respect for his character and 
genius, and that she prophesied for him a 
most brilliant future. For all that, she gradu- 
ally fell into a way of criticising him to his 
face with a kind of maternal frankness which 
he was far from relishing. She sometimes 
adopted a tone toward him like that of his 
elder male relatives who, when he was a boy, 
made a point of asking him how he was get- 
ting on in his studies, and whether he got 
many whippings at school. “ Now, my dear 
Mr. Tarleton,” she said to him during one of 
the #te-d-tétes which usually followed the re- 
ception, “ you lack repose. You do not control 
your thoughts and emotions; on the contrary, 
they control you. I always know approxi- 
mately what you are going to say a couple 
of seconds before you have opened your 
mouth. Your eyes, your expression, your 
whole countenance betray you while you 
are still fashioning your thoughts. You are a 
child of impulse; you are too vehement. I 
want to make a man of the world of you; 
I want to have you succeed; and you will 
never succeed so long as you remain in such 
a shocking state of innocence. I want you 
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to study the cool and impassive manners of 
the celebrated gentlemen you meet here in my 
salon, They can be vivacious, and even im- 
passioned, but they never forget themselves. 
There is always a cool undercurrent of calcu- 
lation beneath all their vehemence.” 

In this strain Madame could deliver long 
harangues to which Hannibal listened in re- 
bellious silence. He acknowledged, in the 
abstract, that everything she said was true, 
although he suspected the futility of cultiva- 
ting a manner which was radically at variance 
with his nature. He was dimly grateful to her 
for taking so lively an interest in his welfare, 
but he chafed and fumed at the fate which 
had placed such a gulf between them, making 
it impossible for him to approach her again 
on terms of equality, asking for a return of 
the love he bore her. He could not shut his 
eyes to the fact that he was daily lapsing 
more completely under her sway; and although 
she outwardly took pains to emphasize the 
didactic and to ignore the sentimental aspect 
of their relation, he was yet rational enough 
to observe that she was in a hundred subtler 
ways encouraging his devotion. It occurred 
to him that in all probability it was his 
engagement to Alice which thus restrained 
her; that, though she possibly loved him, she 
was too conscientious to deprive her friend 
of her lover; and that her didactic manner 


was merely a shield which she raised in self- 
defense when she feared that her own emotion 
might betray her. Hannibal pondered long 
on this ingenious theory, and he finally arrived 
at the conclusion that it was his duty to break 
his engagement with Alice. He therefore lost 
no time in writing her the following letter: 


“ Paris, May 31st, 187-. 

“My Dear ALIce: I am not the man you took 
me for, and I am utterly unworthy of your love. I 
want you to forget all about me and to blot out my 
name from your memory. I wish I could explain to 
you my motives for making such an extraordinary de- 
mand upon you; but I can’t. I am a pitiful wretch, 
who had no business in the world to mar the happi- 
ness of the dearest and best girl that was ever born. 
I wish you would curse me, as I deserve, and call me 
hard names. But, for Heaven’s sake, don’t sit pale 
and tearless and silent at the window, gazing listlessly 
out; don’t say I have outgrown you, and that you 
were never my equal. Don’t peek well of me, or I 
shall go mad. The fact is, I am a terrible coward, and 
the consequences of my own villainy appall me. I am 
in a horrible frame of mind, but, I am sorry to say, 
1 am perfectly sane. Iam not even very unhappy ; so, 
don’t waste any pity upon me. If I were unhappy, I 
should, at all events, save my self-respect. Now it 
is beyond redemption. I will write no boshy stuff at 
the end, but merely sign myself, 

** Yours with sympathy and respect, 
“ HANNIBAL TARLETON.” 


It was with a profound sense of relief that 
he heard this letter drop at the bottom of the 
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mail-box. He had carried it in his pocket for 
three days before he could find it in his heart 
to send it. Now it was at last beyond his 
reach, unless he chose to reclaim it at the 
General Post-office. He was afraid of having 
the appearance of indecent haste in commu- 
nicating to the Countess what he had done, 
and therefore allowed nearly a week to pass 
without approaching her. He was inexpres- 
sibly miserable, but he felt a virtuous satisfac- 
tion in his misery as an expiation for the 
suffering he had caused one who had no 
power to harm him in return. The first recep- 
tion in June, however, offered him an apt 
opportunity for divulging his uncomfortable 
secret. Madame had taken his arm and was 
about to introduce him to an elderly dowager 
whom she was telling him, soto voce, that he 
must cultivate, as she was of enormous social 
importance. 

“This, my dear Marchioness, is my young 
friend from the Sierras,” she was saying, with 
her usual vivacity. “ He is an artist of brill- 
iant promise, and I hope you will give him 
the benefit of your weighty favor when he 
appears in the Salon. I am perfectly sure 
you will when you hear that he is engaged to 
marry a beautiful and lovely maiden who now 
sits in the far West, waiting for his return with 
Parisian laurels about his brow.” 

“T beg your pardon,” interposed Hannibal, 
promptly. “I am no longer engaged.” 

“Ah, that is a great pity,” observed the stout 
Marchioness, in a husky bass voice. “ You 
have spoiled a delightful situation. There is 
nothing I love so much as romantic situa- 
tions. I was just beginning to feel an interest 
in you, and had resolved to use all my influ- 
ence in your favor for the sake of the lovely 
maiden in the West. But now you have taken 
away all incentive for generosity. As a good- 
looking young man, with fair talents and good 
connections, you are certainly not an object 
of pity. I reserve my sympathy for the lonely 
maiden of the Sierras. Now, why did you 
break with her, when she was seated in such a 
picturesque attitude of love-lorn expectancy ?” 

“ Because he is a bad, naughty boy,” re- 
plied Madame, who had small confidence in 
Hannibal’s French. “I shall take him se- 
verely to task for his perfidy when I get him 
léte-a-tite.” 

“He does not look as if he dreaded the 
interview,” said the Marchioness, with a 
ghastly archness, which was made up chiefly 
of wrinkles. 

“No, he is too hardened, too depraved,” 
responded Madame, lightly. “ If you cannot 
lead him from the error of his ways, my dear 
Marchioness, what can I hope to do?” 

In this strain they kept discussing the young 
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delinquent, while he stood by with a puzzled 
frown, comprehending perfectly what they 
were saying, but unable to frame a reply to 
their remarks with sufficient rapidity to apply 
it at the proper moment. Growing discour- 
aged at last, he made a stiff bow to the Mar- 
chioness, murmuring something about his ina- 
bility to converse in French, and retired into 
a corner, where he stood listening absently 
to the buzz of conversation about him. He 
watched with uncontrollable impatience the 
departure of the guests, feeling a haughty 
contempt for their elaborate courtesy and the 
polished insincerity of their manners. 

“If this is the kind of creature she wants 
to make of me,” he muttered, scowling mag- 
nificently at a dapper little landscape painter, 
whom Madame had lauded as a model of de- 
portment, “ she will find that she has got an 
uncomfortable job on her hands. ‘The Titans 
didn’t smirk and crook their spines in this 
ridiculous style when they stormed the heav- 
ens. I must make an end of this, before I 
am shorn of my strength and the Philistines 
have taken me captive.” 

He had felt at a disadvantage the whole 
evening; the epigrammatic small-talk, of 
which he often missed the point, had wearied 
and irritated him, and his own insignificance 
had stimulated instead of quelling his vanity. 
If Madame had not been so radiantly lovely, 
he would have picked up his hat long ago and 
left without saying good-bye. He allowed, 
however, the last guest to depart without 
showing any disposition to follow his example. 
Madame was standing in the middle of the 
room with her society smile slightly enfeebled, 
still on her visage, as if she were listening to 
some invisible interlocutor. Nearly one hun- 
dred candles burned in Venetian-glass chan- 
deliers about the walls and under the ceiling, 
and poured a soft flood of light down upon 
her head and shoulders. She had developed 
a preference of late for candle-light, because 
gas-light, as she had recently discovered, was 
no longer becoming to her complexion. 

“ Ah,” she exclaimed, with light surprise, 
as she saw Hannibal standing before her, “ I 
had forgotten you were here.” 

“ Well,” he said sulkily, “ I wish you would 
forget me altogether. I suppose [ am un- 
grateful, but the fact is, Madame, I am tired 
of your patronage.” 

She looked at him for a moment with an 
inscrutable expression, as if she were weigh- 
ing some important resolution. 

“ Monsieur Hannibal,” she said at last, with 
abruptness, “ are you in earnest? "You may 
know, once for all, that my patience has a 
limit, and that I am not to be trifled with.” 

“Yes, by the heavens, Madame, I am terri- 
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bly in earnest,” he cried passionately. “ You 
have made a fool of me from the first mo- 
ment you saw me, and I will endure it no 
longer. It can be no secret to a woman of 
your astuteness that I came to France merely 
for the purpose of seeing you, and that I am 
insanely in love with you. Of course you are 
too grand now to listen to me, but I am a 
blunt man, and I don’t care if I shock you. 
To me, it is not an amusing position, but a 
matter of life and death.” 

“Well, Monsieur Tarleton,” she replied 
coolly and with a perceptible sneer, “ since 
brutal frankness is in order, 1 will confess 
that I did know all and more than you give 
me credit for. But I was mistaken, it appears, 
in supposing that you were sufficiently civil- 
ized to refrain from confessing your absurd 
devotion to me, which could lead to nothing 
but unpleasantness.” 

Whether it was because her plausibility 
convinced him, or because he saw the futility 
of argument, he felt suddenly as if mental 
resources were failing him. A whiff of Paris- 
ian atmosphere had invaded his mind, and 
he began dimly to see the absurdity of his 
position, as in all probability it appeared to 
Madame. She had defeated him utterly, but 
she had defeated herself, too; for he could 
not but suspect that her zeal in his behalf had 
had some ulterior aim. He could not tell 
why, but the process of disillusion had begun, 
his admiration for her had suffered a shock ; 
and he did not feel half the pang nor a shad- 
ow of the despair which he had anticipated, 
when he reached her his hand, saying, with 
tolerable composure : 

“ Good-bye, Madame. 
for Rome.” 


I start to-morrow 


IX. 


Nor much was heard of Hannibal Tarle- 
ton during the next four years. Only vague 
rumors floated across the sea from time to 
time, and his friends in Kingsbridge felt safe 
in inferring that he was, at all events, alive. 
What sort of a life he was leading they were 
at a loss to conjecture, but, on general prin- 
ciples, took it for granted that he was doing 
no credit either to himself or to anybody else. 
People began to speak of him under their 
breath, and to shake their heads ominously 
when his name was mentioned, and it was 
generally understood that his relatives did 
not like to be questioned about him. Some 
one, it was reported, who had a slight ac- 
quaintance with him, had seen and talked 
with him at a place in the Via Margutta in 
Rome, where they were painting from living 
models. A lady who had once visited in the 
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town had seen him at the baths of Lucca; but 
beyond the fact that he wore a full beard, a 
broad-brimmed slouched hat, and a blue flan- 
nel blouse with plaits down the back, she had 
nothing to communicate. Uncle Joel and 
Mr. Beach were both of opinion, however, 
that he must have sunk pretty lew when he 
could appear in public in such a costume. 

Alice Beach was understood to have taken 
the rupture of their engagement much to 
heart; she had, however, come very near for- 
feiting the sympathy of the town by her re- 
fusal to join in its condemnation of her de- 
linquent lover. The two Misses Glenn, who 
had come upon a visit of condolence, and 
naturally expected a complete unbosoming, 
had gone away much shocked at her reti- 
cence and her enigmatical behavior. “ She 
is silly about him yet,” the Misses Glenn re- 
ported. “She expects him to come back, 
and she is too shrewd to cut off her nose to 
spite her face.” 

Whether this was a correct statement of 
the situation or not, it seemed sufficiently 
plausible to gain general credence ; and when, 
in the spring of 187-, four years after Hanni- 
bal’s disappearance, Alice accepted an urgent 
invitation from the Countess de Salincourt to 
visit her in Paris, there seemed no escape 
from the conclusion that she had gone on a 
journey of exploration in search of her errant 
knight. In this spirit, at all events, her de- 
parture was commented upon in Kingsbridge. 
Mr. Beach, too, I am inclined to think, 
shared this view, and did all in his power to 
thwart so quixotic an enterprise; but when 
it was found that Uncle Joel had so far 
conquered his prejudices against monarchy 
as to consent to the introduction of his soap 
in Europe, and actually intended supervising 
this hazardous undertaking in person, an 
escort seemed providentially provided, and 
there was no longer any valid ground for ob- 
jection. Uncle Joel and his niece therefore 
started without delay for Paris, and were 
most graciously received by the Countess. 

Madame had found some unexpected 
thorns in her path during recent years, and 
she had found them by the most uncomfort- 
able process, viz. : by stepping on them. From 
the moment of her return from her exile 
she had found life a much more intricate 
affair than she had previously suspected. 
She had, to be sure, captured for her 
Wednesdays a real Marchioness, who, for 
the sake of Madame’s_ unimpeachable 
Bonapartism, had consented to let bygones 
be bygones; but, after having remained for 
some time the solitary titled adornment of 
the Salincourt sa/on, the Marchioness kissed 
her hostess very affectionately, and never 
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crossed her threshold again ; nor was she at 
home when Madame called. Even socially 
Bonapartism was daily becoming a less and 
less profitable investment, and Madame, after 
two or three other unpleasant encounters 
with titled ladies, began to develop republican 
propensities. With the male aristocrats she 
had better luck, although not enough to rob 
her defeat with the ladies of its bitterness. 
Nevertheless, her charms were yet more than 
sufficient to overcome the stanchest polit- 
ical prejudice ; and with the added attraction 
of a large rent-roll and investments in the 
funds, she was quite excusable in thinking 
that her matrimonial career was not yet 
closed. Thirty-two is no great age in France, 
and secure investments are said to prolong 
in some subtle way the period of florescence 
in a marriageable woman. Madame had had 
chances enough, of course, of sacrificing her 
independence; but they had not been the 
kind of chances which she had desired. In 
the meanwhile she felt very melancholy at 
times in her gilded solitude, and there 
were even moments when her conscience 
vaguely pricked her, recalling with morbid 
vividness her treacherous conduct toward a 
certain little maiden in the United States who 
had once been very kind to her. It was one 
day while her transatlantic recollections were 
causing her annoyance that she read a no- 
tice in a journal of two very remarkable pic- 
tures which had been forwarded for exhibition 
by the American artist, Mr. Hannibal Tarle- 
ton,in Rome. Mr. Tarleton, the correspond- 
ent continued, had made a good deal of noise 
in the artistic circles in Rome (and all circles 
in Rome were more or less artistic), and his 
pictures had been the talk of the town. He 
had burst upon the horizon of the American 
colony like an unheralded comet, which had 
put all the prognostications of the astron- 
omers to shame. American art, and partic- 
ularly the question whether there were any 
such thing as American art, were the prob- 
lems of the hour, and excited much virulent 
discussion. Mr. Tarleton, it was rumored, 
meant to be in Paris in time for the opening 
of the Salon; and Paris, being the artistic 
Areopagus of the world, would have to pro- 
nounce the final verdict upon his claims to 
recognition. 

Madame had hardly finished this para- 
graph when she flew to her writing-desk and 
penned an epistle in which her “ irrepressible 
yearning for her dear, beloved Alice ” found 
a most exuberant expression ; and the dear, 
beloved Alice, who suspected none but the 
literal meaning in her friend’s occult diplo- 
macy, packed her trunks and was exported 
by Uncle Joel to the delightful city where all 
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good Americans are said to go once, either 
before or after their demise. It is needless to 
say that Madame had made no allusion in 
her letter to the broken engagement, nor had 
she even mentioned Hannibal’s name; but in 
her heart she had plotted a little romance 
which was to atone for all her former misde- 
meanors. She would reunite the estranged 
lovers, and, in so doing, she would provide a 
charming companion for herself during the 
summer, and she would derive a great deal 
of innocent amusement from the unraveling 
of her plot. 

Alice’s appearance appealed at once to 
Madame’s dramatic susceptibility. At the 
very first glance the distinct New England 
flavor of the girl’s personality impressed her. 
She was delightfully alien, and by her very 
novelty might be made a grand social suc- 
cess. She had changed much in four years, 
as every girl is apt to do between seven- 
teen and twenty-one. She looked less prim, 
but still pure and placid and grave. Her type 
had slowly unfolded into a modest bloom, 
which revealed a wealth of unobtrusive 
charm to the patient observer. At Madame’s 
side she could hardly be called graceful; her 
movements were too simple and natural, too 
obviously unpremeditated, to challenge atten- 
tion. They bore about the same relation to 
the elaborate elegance and empressement of 
her hostess’s manner that a hymn does to a 
Strauss waltz. Some of the Puritanic rigidity 
had survived in her, no doubt, but its effect 
was partly counteracted by a rare and lovely 
smile, which was both innocent and mature, 
both childlike and womanly. She seemed 
somewhat taller than before, and had fairly 
reached middle height, although her slender- 
ness made her look taller than she really was. 

“ Now, my love,” said Madame, when her 
first effusive greetings and the leave-taking 
with Uncle Joel were at an end, “let us 
examine your wardrobe and see if you have 
anything presentable in the Parisian sense, 
You must know, my dear, that I intend to 
introduce you to the deau monde, and I mean 
to make a sensation with you. I know of 
old that you are a good and obedient girl, 
who will give me carte-b/anche in the matter 
of costume. You know, my dear, that with a 
little art you might be made very impressive.” 

“ But I don’t care to be made impressive, 
Madame,” protested Alice. “I am really 
quite satisfied with myself as I am.” 

“But I am not satisfied with you as you 
are,” insisted Madame, with smiling vehe- 
mence. “That is, of course, you are very 
sweet as you are, but you are too—what shall 
I say ?— unobtrusive. You are like the kind 
of sweet little wild-flower which grows in the 


grass, and which you have to hunt for a good 
while before you find it. When you do find 
it, you see at once that it is lovely; but the 
chances are always against your finding it. 
Now, Parisian gentlemen, you must know, 
have not the patience to go on such fatiguing 
botanical excursions. You must emphasize 
your charms, and place them within conven- 
ent distance of the masculine eye-glass, if 
you want them to be discovered.” 

“But I am sure I have no ambition to be 
discovered by the Parisian gentlemen,” said 
Alice, in vague alarm. “ Please, Madame, let 
us have a nice quiet time here at home, you 
and I, and let us go to the famous galleries 
and see pictures and statuary; and if you 
choose, let me hear music and do all I can to 
improve myself. But don’t exhibit me as an 
American curiosity.” 

Madame responded with a caress which ex- 
pressed a mixture of affection and patronage. 

“ You delicious little goose,” she exclaimed, 
gayly. “ Improve yourself! Who in the world 
ever heard of coming to Paris for the pur- 
pose of improving one’s self? No, this time 
you must yield to my superior wisdom. More- 
over,” she added, with a bright look, “the 
most improving thing in Paris is its society. 
That gives a woman the ée//e air, the aplomé, 
without which no success is possible. It is 
only English blue-stockings and long-haired 
novices in art who go to the Louvre and 
the Luxembourg. Nobody of position and 
prominence, in fact, nobody who is any- 
body, goes to such places. No; the Long- 
champs races—that is where you meet the 
great world; that is where you must be 
seen if you want to be anybody. Self-im- 
provement, my dear child, isn’t at all the 
thing here; it is held to be decidedly bad 
form; and you know one must always avoid 
doing things that are in bad form. I mean to 
make a little Aurisienne of you before you 
leave me. You have some admirable points, 
and if you are brought out under the proper 
auspices, you may become the belle of the 
season,” 

Thus Madame kept discoursing while softly 
bustling about her guest, helping her unpack 
her trunks, spreading out dress after dress 
upon the silken coverlet of the bed, smooth- 
ing out the wrinkles, and subjecting each new 
article that emerged from the depths to her 
critical scrutiny. The suite of rooms which 
she had placed at the young girl’s disposal 
was in such a quaintly antique style that Alice, 
who was clandestinely romantic, found herself 
walking on tiptoe and talking in a hushed 
voice, as if she were afraid of disturbing the 
ghost of the dead grandees who must have 
stalked through these apartments in the times 
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when powdered wigs and silk stockings were 
yet in fashion. Madame’s gay and inconse- 
quent chatter jarred upon her, and seemed 
out of keeping with the faded splendor of her 
surroundings. The fact was, the late Count 
Tellefer, who had been a passionate sports- 
man, had never had the spare cash to rejuve- 
nate the third floor of his house and bring it 
into harmony with the century ; and the superb 
tapestries @ /a Louis XV., and the florid ro- 
coco which then prevailed in furniture, as in 
everything else, were thus left undisturbed, 
until by some freak of fate they drifted into 
a second youth and once more became fash- 
ionable. ‘Time, and perhaps a slight settling 
of the wall, had added here and there a 
little twist to the noses and the smiles of the 
coquettish ladies in the Féte Champétre, and 
the Gobelins gentlemen in their faded com- 
plexions looked a trifle weary of their pro- 
longed love-making. More youthful and 
perennial was the love of the porcelain shep- 
herd, who carried a basket of lucifer matches 
on his back, and whose devotional attitude 
toward the pale-pink and blue shepherdess, 
who carried a similar burden, seemed to 
have suffered no change with the centuries. 
She was too evidently made for him, and the 
opposite corner of the mantel-piece would 
have been conscious of her absence. The 
porcelain clock, too, which stood half-way 
between these two love-lorn figures, suggested 
Arcadian associations; it had a light and 
frivolous heart-beat, like a little gay old wo- 
man whom old age had failed to sober. The 
same charming levity was more remotely 
suggested in the tarnished gilding and the 
buoyant outlines of the long mirrors, in the 
exaggerated chubbiness of the cupids who 
peeped forth from behind the dusty-red cloud 
under the cracked frescoed ceiling, and in the 
slender and gracefully carved legs of the 
chairs, which seemed only to be waiting for 
the first bang of the orchestra to “ balance to 
partners” and glide away courtesying to an 
old-time minuet. 

When, after a long and somewhat fatiguing 
discussion of millinery, races, young men, and 
Parisian customs, Alice found herself alone in 
her boudoir, she slipped into a plain little 
New England wrapper, which seemed oddly 
out of place amid all this magnificence. She 
remained for a while standing in the middle 
of the room, trying by an effort of will to con- 
quer her glaring sense of her own alienism ; 
but feeling the attempt to be futile, she sur- 
rendered herself to it, first shyly, then gradu- 
ally, with a luxuriousness which was intellec- 
tual, perhaps, rather than physical. It seemed 
all so delightfully strange ; she realized acutely 
that she was in the Old World. And in the 
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next moment she reflected upon the impossi- 
bility of her ever becoming acclimated and 
learning to breathe this atmosphere without 
a conscious effort. Her American self, which 
had hitherto seemed as natural and indefin- 
able as any other growth of the soil, became 
suddenly a palpable and definable thing, — 
a matter of consciousness and reflection. She 
resolved to remain stanch against all Ma- 
dame’s blandishments, and not to compromise 
an inch of her republican dignity. While be- 
ing intensely alive to the historic flavor of 
her surroundings, she yet thanked God, ir 
her simplicity, that she had not been born 
a countess and been surrounded from the cra- 
dle by these insidious incentives to worldliness. 
Even her own reflection seemed strange to 
her as she stood undoing her hair before the 
gilded and gorgeously draped toilet-table 
(which had an air 2 4a Pompadour), and she 
paused in a tremor before she could persuade 
herself to repose her slim little body in a bed 
so formidable with historic associations. She 
fell to wondering how Hannibal, with his sus- 
ceptible nature, had withstood the allurements 
of this wicked European society ; for she did 
not fora moment doubt that the European 
society had made strenuous efforts to beguile 
him. She hoped and prayed that he had 
proved himself strong, and had not forgotten 
his descent from a God-fearing New England 
governor. With this fervent hope she drifted 
away into unconsciousness, but awoke after a 
brief slumber in an agony of terror. She had 
dreamed that she was Marie Antoinette, and 
that she was being led away to execution. 
She had to relight the lamp to convince her- 
self of her identity. 


xX. 


“ Look, Alice,” said Madame; “ our heroes 
are training for revenge.” 

Alice looked, but saw only a dozen men who 
were seated at little tables on the sidewalk, 
outside of a fashionable restaurant. “1 don’t 
understand,” she said. 

* Don’t you know the latest theory of our 
defeat in 1870?” asked the other, vivaciously, 
lolling back against the soft cushions of her 
landau. “It was a war between wine and 
beer, some kind-hearted philosopher has dis- 
covered, wishing to deprive thedefeat ot its bit- 
terness. The beer, as you know, was victori- 
ous. Therefore, we now all drink. Drive on, 
Lampére,” she went on, addressing the coach- 
man, “ to the Bois.” 

Madame had lost the thread of her dis- 
course, and she sat for some minutes smiling 
distractedly, trying vainly to recover it. 

“You were saying,” began Alice, tenta- 
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tively, “that the kind-hearted philosopher 
wished “4 

“Yes, yes,” exclaimed Madame, with a 
nonchalant air. “ He wished to deprive the 
beer of its bitterness—or, I mean the defeat. 
Therefore our heroes now drink beer in antici- 
pation of another tussle; they endeavor to 
grow ponderous, and the imperial is hidden 
in a bushy Teutonic beard. All those things 
tell in war. I, for my part, maintain that it 
was a war between the imperial and the full 
beard, or between the blonde and black. I 
should not be astonished if blonde-dyed beards 
soon became the fashion on the boulevards.” 

She spoke with light persiflage, but with a 
nervousness, which, however, wholly escaped 
her friend’s observation. Alice was too ab- 
sorbed in the sights of the streets, the gay 
toilets, the magnificent equipages, and the 
stately buildings, to watch the variable moods 
of the Countess. She had not observed the 
tall young man who sat before a small table 
on the sidewalk of the Boulevard des Italiens, 
smoking reflectively, while regarding the 
crowds that were surging past him with an air 
of languid interest ; and if she had seen him, 
she would have been at a loss to know why 
Madame should be in the least agitated by 
his presence. She would have concluded, pos- 
sibly, that it was her own turn to look agitated. 
The fact was, Madame was in a flurry, not, 
as she imagined, on her own account, but lest 
her beautiful plot should come to naught. 
She had not been aware that Hannibal had 
arrived in the city yet, and it was of the utmost 
importance to her that he should gain no ink- 
ling of Alice’s presence until she should her- 
self choose to inform him. She was a little 
humiliated, too, perhaps, at the thought 
that he had made no effort to see her, and 
that, judging by his apparent health and con- 
tentment, the love for her which he had once 
so fervently avowed had left no leanness or 
sentimental ravages behind it. He looked ir- 
ritatingly healthy, she reflected, for a disap- 
pointed lover. “A French lover,”shesaid,think- 
ing aloud, “ would have a sufficient regard for 
the proprieties to look dispirited and emaciated, 
if he were rejected. Common decency and a 
regard for the feelings of the lady who rejected 
him would demand it. He wouldbe too polite 
to walk about flaunting his insolent health in 
the face of the world.” 

“ What makes you think of lovers ?” asked 
Alice, wonderingly. “ They are a very unsafe 
subject to generalize about.” 

“All men are potential lovers, Madame 
went on, with a mock-didactic air; “at all 
events, it is only in that capacity that I find 
them interesting. I have had men of all civil- 
ized nationalities in love with me, and some 
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barbarians besides. When M. de Salincourt 
was alive, it was rumored that he was offered 
a fabulous sum for me by a Turkish pasha, 
whom I met at a ball at the Tuilleries. He 
never said two words to me, but, the same 
rumor asserted, on receiving M. de Salin- 
court’s indignant refusal my pasha quietly 
strangled himself, and made no more ado 
about it. That is the kind of lover I should 
like. That is the kind of flattery to which I 
am keenly susceptible. If a man paid me 
such a compliment again, I think I could do 
anything for him in a moderate way, as, for 
instance, assuming his name, wearing weeds 
for him, and spending his money.” 

“You must have been very unhappy 
in your married life, Madame,” said Alice, 
gravely, “since you can talk in that bitter 
and reckless way about what was meant to 
be the happiest and most beautiful relation 
on earth.” 

“ No, my dear,” replied Madame, lightly, 
“T was not very unhappy. Unhappiness, at 
all events, has a certain dignity. I was only 
moderately wretched, with the kind of 
wretchedness which a man feels in the morn- 
ing after a night’s carousal. He has a head- 
ache, his tongue is parched ; the world seems 
out of gear. He orders soda, and swears 
mildly while performing his toilet. It is a 
kind of undignified wretchedness for which 
there is no effective remedy. Soda is merely 
a makeshift. There have been moments when 
the execrable cupids who dragged ponderous 
garlands over M. de Salincourt’s walls seemed 
to mock me with their stereotyped smirk. I 
often felt tempted to fling something at them. 
But I know that M. de Salincourt would only 
have smiled politely, and ordered the servant 
to remove the débris. He was always polite, 
ingeniously and cruelly polite. Sometimes I 
thought I should go mad, but I hadn’t even 
the force of character to do that.” 

Odd as it may seem, it was Hannibal's 
failure to call which had untuned Madame 
and made her indulge in this autobiographi- 
cal retrospect. When she planned her little 
intrigue, which was supposed to have the 
reunion of Alice and Hannibal as its dénoue- 
ment, she forgot to take her own vanity into 
account, imagining that she would find a 
disinterested delight in watching the re- 
awakening of a passion of which she was 
herself not the object. She was still laboring 
under this delusion when the carriage drove 
up before her own door; and although she 
had not quite conquered her irritation, she 
did not allow it to interfere with the senti- 
mental programme which she still continued 
to contemplate with much satisfaction. She 
went quickly to her boudoir, rang for her 
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maid, and having with her assistance arrayed 
herself in a less stately and more convenient 
costume, she sat down at her writing-desk 
and wrote a note to an artistic friend, who 
was a member of that year’s hanging com- 
mittee, and requested him, at the earliest 
possible moment, to send her the address of 
Mr. Hannibal Tarleton. 

The next morning, having obtained the 
desired information from her friend, she 
ordered her landau, and, excusing herself to 
Alice on the plea of urgent business, drove 
to the Boulevard Malesherbes, where Hanni- 
bal had taken temporary lodgings. She sent 
up her card, with the request that the gentle- 
man would have the kindness to come down 
and see her in her carriage. She was nervous 
and a little apprehensive lest he should refuse 
to renew his acquaintarice with her, but felt 
much relieved when, at the end of a few 
minutes, she saw his tall figure emerging 
from the door. There was something quiet 
and commanding in his aspect which imme- 
diately impressed her, and she was conscious 
ofan inexplicable flutter as he raised his hat 
to her, and in a leisurely manner stepped up 
to the carriage. 

“Tam so glad to see you, Mr. Tarleton,” 
she said in English, holding out her hand to 
him with great cordiality. “ I heard, by acci- 
dent, from a friend that you were in Paris, 
and I thought it was very unkind of you that 
you should slight your old friends, now that 
you are great and famous. I thought I was 
entitled to a little recognition for having 
been one of the first to prophesy an illustrious 
career for you.” 

“It was my intention to call upon you, 
Madame,” said Hannibal gravely. “I have 
hardly been a week in the city yet, and I am 
very busy.” 

“A week, a week!” exclaimed Madame, 
theatrically ; “how can you have the cruelty 
to utter such words to me? But I will not 
scold you now. Perhaps you will do me the 
honor to step into my carriage and take a 
ride with me through the Bois, I have a 
hundred things to say to you.” 

She beckoned to the footman, who jumped 
down from the box and flung open the 
door of the carriage. Hannibal, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, seated himself at her side, 
and the sleek horses trotted away over the 
smooth asphalt pavement in the direction 
of the Arc de Triomphe. 

“And how have you spent these many 
years away from friends and kindred ?” que- 
ried Madame, with effusion. 

“ Very pleasantly, I thank you,” was his 
laconic reply. 

“Do you know that you are very provok- 
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ing?” she ejaculated, shaking her fan at him 
with an archness which took no account of 
her years. 

“ No, I was not aware of it,” he answered, 
simply. “I assure you I am quite ready to 
bear any amount of cross-examination. But 
I have no intention of volunteering informa- 
tion which I have no reason to suppose will 
interest you.” 

“ Ah, you have your revenge,” cried Ma- 
dame sententiously. “ You are cruel, cruel, 
cruel !” 

Hannibal raised his hat with a mock-seri- 
ous air and made Madame a profound bow. 

“Search my heart, Madame,” he ex- 
claimed, with a theatrical gesture; “if you 
find a trace of such monstrous wickedness 
there, punish me as I deserve.” 

Madame made no immediate answer, but 
sat gazing at the young man, shaking her head 
slowly and with a mournful mien, which also 
had a touch of histrionic art in it. 

“ Ah, my dear friend,” she murmured sad- 
ly, “ I see you have passed beyond my control. 
You have lost the charming sincerity which | 
valued so highly in you; you have become 
cold and worldly like the rest.” 

“ Very likely, Madame,” he replied, without 
being in the least affected by her tragic man- 
ner. “I remember once upon a time having 
a charming and valued friend whose words 
unto me were law. She chid me mercilessly 
for my barbaric sincerity and lack of repose ; 
and having always held her to be an author- 
ity on the subject of masculine charms, I did 
not fail to take her words to heart. I don't 
know if you ever were introduced to her?” 

“« No, I don’t think I ever was,” she said, her 
seriousness gradually dissipating, and a rogu- 
ish gleam kindling in the corner of her eye. 
“ And now,” she went on, with another abrupt 
change of manner, “ having paid our tribute to 
the god of nonsense, let us burn a small sacri- 
fice on the altar of sense. I am informed on 
good authority that you are about to lay siege 
to Paris, totake it by storm. The Salon will open 
to-morrow, and to-morrow there will also be 
an article about you in the ‘ Figaro,’ which will 
make all the city talk about you. Having been 
the first to discover your genius, I think it is 
only just that I should also have the privilege 
of being the first to celebrate your greatness 
when it is no longer a mere promise, but an 
accomplished fact. Therefore I intend, with 
your consent, to give a dinner for you on 
Wednesday, and to invite some thirty or forty 
people of the artistic and literary coteries.” 

“That is a very handsome offer, Madame,” 
he replied after a brief meditative pause, “ and 
I hope you will not think me churlish if I 
object to being celebrated, especially in ad- 
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vance of my achievements. Of course, I 
expect to accomplish something before I die, 
although I feel by no means so confident 
about it as I did four years ago. I have 
learned a vast deal in Italy, and among other 
things modesty. My two pictures in the 
Salon contain some very good work, but they 
fall far short of being an adequate expression 
of my own first conception, and they are not 
entitled to the adjective great. You will, 
therefore, do me a favor if you will postpone 
your dinner until I have done something which 
is really worthy of so flattering a recognition.” 

“ Ah, but, my dear sir,” broke out Madame 
impatiently, “I have already ordered my 
patés, and my Scotch salmon, and my pheas- 
ants @ Ja Sainte-Alliance, and the choicest 
brands of wines, and a Tower of Babel filled 
with charlotte-russe, with the angel of fame 
standing on the top of it, blowing a bassoon 
upon which your name is inscribed in sugar. 
Now, you surely cannot resist that.” 

She improvised this tempting bill of fare 
on the spur of the moment, and without a 
pang at its wholly fictitious character. She 
leaned over toward Hannibal and fixed upon 
him a look of acute distress. 

“T admit that this is all very touching,” he 
said, with a frank laugh. “The Tower of Ba- 
bel especially appeals to me, and the angel 
of fame who shouts my name so prematurely 
to the universe, I find it hard to resist. I sym- 
pathize strongly with his impudent generosity, 
and although I hope to give him employment 
some day, I must beg of him to put away 
his instrument in a case lined with green 
baize until further notice.” 

“ But that is terrible, Mr. Tarleton” cried 
Madame in dismay. “ You have not the 
faintest regard for my feelings. You treat the 
whole affair as if it were a joke. But I assure 
you it is anything but a joke to have to coun- 
termand a dinner.” 

“You do me injustice,” he responded 
promptly. “I am quite able to appreciate 
the serious side of the affair, and am also 
grateful to you for your desire to honor me. 
But, as I have said, I cannot consent on the 
terms you propose. If, however, you will 
give a dinner and invite me on the same 
terms as you do your other guests, I shall be 
happy to spend an evening in your company. 
That has the advantage of being embarrassing 
neither to you nor to me. And please remem- 
ber to dethrone the angel of fame, or scrape 
my name off his trumpet.” 

“Well, I am at your mercy,” sighed Ma- 
dame. “ You really take me by the throat 
and say, ‘I want it this way and no other.’ 
And I, being at a disadvantage, have no 
choice but to consent.” 
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“ That is a very pathetic way of putting it, 
and you make me feel heartily ashamed of 
my brutality. And now, perhaps you will 
have the kindness to drive me home. I have 
an appointment at twelve.” 

Madame made merely a feint of keeping 
up the conversation during the remainder of 
the ride. She could not quite recover from 
her amazement at Hannibal’s savg-/roid, and 
the bantering superiority with which he treated 
her. He was not discourteous, but he was 
armed at all points and allowed her to gain 
no advantage over him. He seemed to have 
found the formula which expressed her, and 
with that the mysterious fascination which she 
had formerly exercised over him had vanished. 
Madame felt all this dimly, and a vague per- 
turbation filled her mind. She was dissatisfied 
with herself, and while being vexed with him she 
still felt strangely attracted to him. There were 
both vigor and repose in his bearing — a rare 
combination. He had none of the artificial 
elegance which characterizes the aristocrat of 
the Old World, but a frank and spirited straight- 
forwardness which was very winning. Ma- 
dame even thought that he looked stately as 
he stood on the sidewalk raising his hat to her 
before entering the door of his hotel, and 
her eyes lingered with pleasure on his tall 
form. 

“She is an odd piece,” soliloquized Hannibal, 
seating himself at the window and lighting a 
cigar, “It is like meeting one’s own ghost, 
seeing the woman with whom you were once 
in love. It is a severe reflection upon my in- 
telligence that I could ever have been in love 
with Madame de Salincourt. She is impress- 
ive yet, and she never will be anything but 
interesting. Her honesty, however, is prob- 
lematic, and the archness which was yet 
charming at twenty-eight loses some of its 
fascination at thirty-two. Nevertheless, she 
has played a conspicuous réle in my life, and 
whatever happens I shall remain her debtor. 
It is hardly fair to throw overboard one’s un- 
intentional benefactress.” 

Thus quoth Mr. Hannibal Tarleton. But 
Madame, the moment she reached home, 
ran to her boudoir, locked her door, and seiz- 
ing a carved, ivory-framed hand-glass, scru- 
tinized her face with an anxious expression. 

“IT must be getting old,” she murmured. 
“ It is what I have always said: ‘ The love of a 
man never survives the crow’s-feet.’” 


XI. 


Mapame’s stately sa/on, frescoed all over 
with mythological reminiscences of the rococo 
period, was filled with a subdued conversa- 
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tional hum. Some forty or fifty guests were 
scattered about the room in irregular groups, 
of which some celebrated artist or author or 
beautiful woman was invariably the center. 
Gorgeous heaps of flowers were arranged with 
fine effect upon tables and stands, and a 
multitude of candles blazed from the Venetian 
chandeliers. The ebony chairs and sofas, all 
elaborately carved, were upholstered in orient- 
al tapestries of rich colors, and the draperies 
of windows and doors shone with a soft sub- 
dued splendor. Madame, who always felt 
radiant in a radiant toilet, stood near the 
middle of the room, greeting every one who 
entered with some appropriate compliment, 
and exciting admiration by her ready wit and 
the brilliancy of her repartees. Alice, who 
stood at her elbow and was introduced to 
every one who approached the hostess, was 
delighted no less at the fertility of her mind 
than at the beauty of her appearance. It 
was a mystery to Alice that all the world 
did not fall in love with Madame, and she 
reflected gravely that if she had been a man 
she certainly would have been powerless to 
resist her fascinations. As for herself, she al- 
ways felt very modest, and almost insignifi- 
cant, at her friend’s side, but she no longer 
disliked the feeling. Even though one did 
not in allrespects approve of Madame, it was 
a great privilege to be near her. Alice had 
acquired of late a kind of elder-sisterly senti- 
ment for her; she was very anxious to bene- 
fit her morally, and, though she had suf- 
ficient tact not to be importunate, she was 
secretly much interested in her spiritual wel- 
fare. She had even taken courage once or 
twice to give her a cautious little lecture on 
the sin of paying insincere compliments, and 
she meant to repeat the experiment, unmind- 
ful of the fact that Madame had, on the last 
occasion, embraced her with a sort of humor- 
ous tenderness and called her a delicious little 
Puritan. She was a little bit uneasy at the 
thought that she had herself made a conces- 
sion to Madame’s worldliness in consenting 
to appear in a Worth toilet and sending all 
her home-made dresses to be metamorphosed 
by a Parisian modiste. She was just wonder- 
ing whether there was anything sinful in the 
stately self-consciousness which seemed to be 
the sublimated effect of a long train, rustling 
satin, and an elaborate coiffure, when the door 
was flung open and the footman announced 
in a loud voice: “ Monsieur ’Annibal Tarle- 
ton.” The floor suddenly seemed to undu- 
late under Alice’s feet, and she took two or 
three steps hastily toward the center-table, 
against which she leaned, striving to quell 
the agitation which was rippling through her 
nerves. 
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“TI have a young friend here,” Madame 
was saying to Hannibal, when he had shaken 
hands with her and lightly apologized for 
his churlish conduct at their last meeting. 
“She is a very charming young girl, and | 
know you will thank me for placing her at 
your side at the table. I shall just have time 
to present you.” 

With a mysterious eagerness in her face she 
took the young man’s arm and conducted 
him to the table where Alice was standing. 

“* Miss Beach,” she said, “may I have the 
pleasure of introducing Mr. Tarleton ? ” 

There was an embarrassing pause, during 
which the hum of conversation was suddenly 
hushed, and the little group at the table 
seemed the center of attention. Madame 
glanced imploringly at Hannibal, whose face 
was grave but unperturbed. Alice did not 
raise her eyes, but gazed fixedly at some fig- 
ure in the carpet. 

“ Monsieur le Capitaine de Calambert,” 
shouted the liveried functionary at the door, 
and the hostess, grateful of an opportunity to 
absent herself, dropped Tarleton’s arm, and, 
with her gracious society smile, hastened to 
receive the military guest. 

“ Alice,” murmured Hannibal, in a voice 
which was joyful and tender and yet penitent, 
“ give me your hand; I am overjoyed to see 
you.” 

She raised her hand slowly, and he felt it 
trembling in his grasp. 

“Look at me, Alice,” he said, pleadingly. 
“This is a strange place for you and me to 
meet after so long a separation. I cannot say 
to you now what I would like to say, but | 
should like to know, at least, that you do 
not feel toward me as—as—I deserve you 
should feel,” he finished, hurriedly. 

“ ] have no ill feeling toward you, Hanni- 
bal,” she answered, raising her Madonna-like 
face and meeting his frank gaze with a kind 
of solemn wistfulness. 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Tarleton,” said Madame, 
who, as soon as she had assured herself that 
her coup de thédtre had proved a success, was 
anxious to interrupt the interview. “ Would 
you have the kindness to conduct me to the 
table ?” 

She had begun already to repent of her 
generosity, wondering confusedly how she 
could avert the dénouement which, a week 
ago, she had been so desirous of precipitat- 
ing. Alice’s narrow conscientiousness, her 
prudishness, and all the qualities to which 
she had been wont to apply the adjective 
“ delicious,” became suddenly hateful, almost 
repellent to her. And absurd as it may ap- 
pear, leaning on Hannibal’s arm, and glanc- 
ing up at his sunburned neck, his strong, 
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well-formed ear, and the soft, densely curling 
blonde beard, she was conscious of an im- 
mense liking for him ; and as, at a beck from 
her, he headed the procession to the dining- 
room, she marveled at her own blindness in 
having failed to discover that he was really 
distingué. The table was a work of art, such 
as one sees only in Paris, and perhaps occa- 
sionally in New York; but amid all the ar- 
tistic arrangements of china and silver and 
flowers, Hannibal saw nothing except the 
angel of fame on the top of the Tower of 
Babel, waving in one hand a diminutive copy 
of the “ Figaro,” and with the other support- 
ing a trumpet from which issued, in a sort of 
spray of sugar, the name, “ Hannibal Tarle- 

“ That was very unkind of you,” he said, 
seating himself at Madame’s side. “I shall 
never put any trust in your promises again.” 

“ My dearest friend,” exclaimed the lady, 
with effusion, “does not the Bible say that 
we must not hide our light under a bushel, 
but put it on a candlestick? What is my 
Tower of Babel, pray, but a somewhat elab- 
orate candlestick ? You are by nature mor- 
bidly modest, and I am morbidly vain. 
Therefore it is the duty of a true friend to 
quell my vanity and stimulate yours. Com- 
prenes ?” 

“Tt is not hard to comprehend,” responded 
Hannibal gravely; “it is harder to forgive.” 

Madame sent a rapid glance around the 
table to see that everything was in order. The 
gentlemen were busy smelling their douton- 
nieres, Or putting them in their button-holes, 
and the ladies were fastening the superb bou- 
quets, which each one found at her plate, in 
some appropriate and unoccupied spot of their 
costumes, ; 

“T had better make a clean breast of it at 
once,” she said confidentially, seeing that her 
attention was nowhere required. “These peo- 
ple have all been invited to meet you. You 
are for the moment a celebrity, whether you 
choose to be or not. The ‘ Figaro’ has made 
you momentarily famous, and I flatter myself 
that I had something to do with it ; it depends 
only upon yourself whether you wish to per- 
petuate your fame. To-day all Paris is talking 
about you, and curious to see you. You are 
our wild man from the West, who has come 
to found a new Titanic school of art, and you 
share with the midgets, Tatra the bareback 
rider, and Judic of the Opéra Bouffe, the 
celebrity of the hour. To-day you are one of 
the things ‘to do,’ to be pointed out to stran- 
gers, and to be commented upon in the news- 
papers ; a month hence you may be forgotten. 
Therefore it behooves you to behave beauti- 
fully while the public gaze is upon you, so 
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that you may leave a nice posthumous fame 
behind you to comfort you when you shall 
have returned to your native obscurity.” 

Hannibal had listened, at first with annoy- 
ance, then with surprise, and at last with 
amusement, to Madame’s harangue, and when 
she had finished he leaned over toward her 
and said gallantly : 

**T surrender to your mercy, Countess, and 
to your eloquence.” 

“Ah, you are doing nobly! That is Paris- 
ian, that is civilized. ‘That is the kind of 
music which appeals to my ears.” 

Hannibal was conscious, as soon as he had 
uttered his compliment, that a pair of grave 
blue eyes were fixed upon him in painful 
surprise. He turned about quickly, but yet 
not quickly enough to catch Alice’s expres- 
sion ; she was apparently listening with con- 
scientious earnestness to the light chatter 
of her French neighbor, M. de Calas, a 
dramatist who had achieved distinction by 
being hissed off the boards of the Théétre 
Frangais. He was a small and dapper man, 
with good features and a dark, forked beard. 
He seemed to be vain of his hands, which 
certainly were fine; for he bent them back- 
ward and looked at them frequently while 
he talked. 

“TI am going to write a play, Mademoi- 
selle,” he was saying, picking up a gold- 
handled tea-spoon and twirling it between his 
thumb and forefinger, “ and you are going to 
be its heroine. That is enough to save it from 
being hissed. I am going to call it Mademoi- 
selle la Puritaine. You know, I rather pride 
myself on the hostility the public has hitherto 
shown toward my dramatic productions. I 
was hissed, not because I was feeble, but be- 
cause I was new. I am a sort of dramatic 
impressionist. I call a spade a spade, while 
the traditions of the Francais require that I 
should call it 


‘A constellation sable, grim and drear, 
Pregnant with chance of good and evil fate,’ 


or something in that style. I persevere and 


educate my public. In you I shall introduce 
a new and striking type — not the American 
adventuress, who runs about marrying men 
promiscuously and flourishing pistols in draw- 
ing-rooms,—not, in other words the types 
which superficial charlatans like Sardou de- 
light in, but a true product of the democratic 
soil, a pure and plain.maiden, a silent and 
unostentatious heroine, a " 

“ Pardon me, Monsieur,” interrupted Han- 
nibal, who could contain himself no longer, 
“Miss Beach must have been making a con- 
fidant of you on very short acquaintance. In 
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the days when I knew her she used to be 
shy to a fault and morbidly shrinking. France 
must have wrought a great transformation in 
her.” 

He spoke French with a confidence and 
fluency which commanded the Frenchman’s 
respect and Alice’s admiration. She was so 
wrought up by the consciousness of his pres- 
ence that she could not trust herself at once 
to embark in the conversation; and she sat 
trembling lest her power of will should prove 
insufficient to master her agitation. 

“ Ah, M. Tarleton,” replied the dramatist, 
with exquisite donhomie, “ permit me to ex- 
plain. Mademoiselle Beach has kindly opened 
two little garret windows in the roof of her 
soul, otherwise called eyes, and graciously 
permitted me to gaze in through them. It 
was sufficient. You must remember that I am 
skilled in that kind of observation. It is, if 
you choose, the artistic divination.” 

There was a lover-like ardor in M. de 
Calas’s speech which irritated Hannibal be- 
yond endurance ; he neglected his soup and 
did poor justice to the delicious salmon, be- 
cause the idea of this little Frenchman stand- 
ing on tiptoe and gazing through Alice’s eyes 
into her pure and sequestered New England 
soul, seemed both a sacrilege and an insult 
which ought to be resented. It did not mend 
matters in the least that M. de Calas was so 
deferential and polite that it was impossible 
to quarrel with him without putting one’s 
self greatly in the wrong. Before he could 
frame a sufficiently cutting and yet not dis- 
courteous reply to his antagonist, Madame 
had again claimed his attention, and a cele- 
brated painter on the other side of the table 
had raised his glass and nodded to him in a 
fraternal way. If Alice had not just then 
found her voice and replied in good but some- 
what laborious French to her cavalier’s un- 
disguised flatteries, he would have taken 
sincere delight in such a recognition from 
so great a master. He was forced, how- 
ever, to do violence to his feelings, as one 
guest after another lifted his glass to drink 
with him; and he was obliged to have his 
wits about him, in order not to neglect, 
after the proper lapse of time, to return 
these compliments. Difficult as it was, he 
resolved to be deaf in his right ear and to 
conquer his restlessness. It was of importance 
that he should make a good impression, and 
he had seen enough of the world to know 
that the way to impress society agreeably is 
to appear interested in every one else’s con- 
cerns, and to forget one’s own. He therefore 
embarked in a lively discussion with Madame 
on the comparative beauty of Bohemian and 
Venetian glass (of both of which the table 


displayed a choice selection), promised to 
present her with a proof of his skill in ham- 
mering brass (a revived art which was just 
then getting into fashion), and listened with 
devout attention to the Attérateurs who gave 
their opinions with much decision concerning 
contemporary art, and to the artist who found 
much fault with contemporary literature. The 
pheasants @ /a Sainte-Alliance, which were a 
culinary triumph, led to some irreverent criti- 
cism of the three sovereigns who had com- 
bined to drag Europe back into the old Slough 
of Despond, after the Revolution had kindled 
the Beacon of Hope and shown the nations 
in the dim crimson distance the Mount 
of Salvation. It was Madame who espe- 
cially shone in this debate; slfe waved with 
zest her Jacobin banner, which had the effect 
of irritating a stout artist who sat half-way 
down the table, and whose breast was much 
bespattered with native and foreign orders. 

“ But, my dear Countess,” he cried, “ what 
has become of your Bonapartism? And I 
who revered you for being somehow entan- 
gled with the destiny of France, and receiving 
private communications from Chiselhurst !” 

“T am sorry to undeceive you, Monsieur,” 
she replied, with animation, “ but you do me 
too much honor. There was a time when her 
Majesty did not disdain addressing an occa- 
sional note to me; but since my return from 
America I have experienced a_ profound 
change of sentiments. My conversion to the 
Republic is, in fact, chiefly due to my friend 
Mademoiselle Beach, who is a Red of the 
deepest dye, and repeats the Declaration of 
Independence every night on her knees, before 
going to bed.” 

A burst of laughter greeted this sally, and 
Alice, finding herself the center of attention, 
blushed with embarrassment. She rapidly re- 
covered herself, however, and, fixing her seri- 
ous eyes upon her friend, answered calmly : 

“T am very happy to know, Madame, that 
I have converted you to the Republic, al- 
though I was not aware of it until this mo- 
ment. Whether I am a Red, as you say, 
I cannot tell, because I do not know what 
a Red is, but I am certainly a good Repub- 
lican.” 

“ Brava, Mademoiselle, brava!” cried M. de 
Calas, ecstatically. “ I knew you had the stuff 
of a heroine in you. I could imagine you re- 
peating those words fearlessly from the steps 
of the guillotine, with a furious mob of kings 
and emperors surging at your feet.” 

“The kings and emperors are not suffi- 
ciently numerous now to be dangerous,” she 
said, smiling. 

“ But they are sufficiently furious, Made- 
moiselle,” he retorted promptly. 
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The time had now come when the cham- 
pagne was in order; and at a beck from the 
Countess the illustrious artist at her left arose 
and proposed, in very choice and flattering 
language, the toast to the honored guest of 
the evening. The toast was drunk with ac- 
clamation, while Hannibal stood bowing in 
all directions with a dignified simplicity, as if 
he had been accustomed from the cradle to 
the homage of his fellow-men. But as he was 
about to seat himself, and before touching the 
glass to his lips, he clinked it lightly against 
that of Alice, who sat silent and absorbed, 
gazing with burning cheeks at her plate. 

“ Alice,” he said, gently, “are you to be 
the only one who will not drink my health?” 

She woke up with a start, and looked into 
his face with a faint smile. 

“You know I never drink anything,” she 
whispered. 

“That is very unkind,” he said, turning 
away with an air of disappointment. 

“Tt is a queer thing, that New England 
conscience,” he thought to himself, as he sat 
down. “It is the only constant thing in this 
inconstant world ; the only absolute and un- 
compromising thing in a world of fleeting 
vanities and makeshifts.” 

Letting his eyes glide down the length of 
the table, with its blaze of light and its glitter 
of precious glass and silver, he recalled in his 
memory the plain white crockery, the simple 
fare, and the serious talk at his father’s table, 
and he saw the sober and toil-worn faces of 
the mer and women who were wont to gather 
at his fireside. He remembered affectionately 
the stern simplicity and uprightness of the 
folk among whom his childhood had been 
spent, and he felt keenly his spiritual remote- 
ness from the witty and frivolous men and 
the gorgeously attired women with whom he 
was now consorting. He had, indeed, drifted 
far from his native moorings, but with such a 
slow and imperceptible movement that he 
had not until this moment been aware of the 
distance he had traversed. And even now 
these reflections merely scudded like a light 
fog through his mind, and the musical con- 
fusion of voices about him soon reminded 
him of his obligation to make some acknowl- 
edgment of the toast in his honor. The 
Tower of Babel was already being demolished, 
and the angel of fame, with “ Figaro,” trum- 
pet, and all, was dethroned, and was brought 
to him prostrate upon a blue Sévres plate, 
with a little painted scene 4 4a Watteau in its 
center. Seizing the sugar image by the waist, 
he arose, while the Countess tapped her glass 
lightly with her knife. 

“This generous little prophet,” he said in 
French, “has had the kindness to anticipate 
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my fame by some ten or fifteen, or possibly 
twenty years; and there is even’ another pos- 
sibility which I shrink from contemplating, 
namely, that he is a false prophet, who has 
assumed the réle merely in obedience to the 
wishes of our honored hostess, the Countess 
de Salincourt, who is, probably, no less irre- 
sistible to angels than she is to men. The 
Countess has desired that I shall become 
famous, and behold, I shalJl blush with shame 
if I prove churlish enough to oppose her 
wishes. And as there appears to be a third 
party to this benevolent conspiracy, and that, 
indeed, the most illustrious master of modern 
French art, I should have to be the most ac- 
complished blockhead of the century in order 
to be able to defeat his predictions. It seems, 
then, that I have to-night received such a 
launch toward immortality, that by the mere 
vis inertia | cannot escape drifting toward an 
illustrious future. In that case, I cannot ex- 
press too strongly my gratitude toward those 
who have kindly assembled here to be the 
sponsors of my fame ; and while including all, 
I desire particularly to address my thanks to 
the Countess de Salincourt, whose health I 
have the honor to propose.” 

Bowing toward the Countess and touching 
his glass to hers, he drank and seated himself, 
amid the vociferous applause of the company ; 
and the great master (whose name I dare 
not mention, because all the world would 
recognize it) again nodded smilingly to his 
young colleague, and with an expression 
which plainly said that he had acquitted him- 
self well. Alice, who had sat with tingling 
ears, feeling a weight of unaccountable re- 
sponsibility and a dread lest Hannibal should 
break down, drew a sigh of relief when he 
had finished ; and her eyes shone with pleas- 
ure when she perceived that he had not only 
not disgraced himself, but added a fresh leaf 
to his laurels. She glanced shyly at his face 
when he was again seated, but turned away 
quickly as soon as she caught his eye. He 
was serenely content and radiant, and her 
coolness had lost all power to discourage him. 

‘“* Here, Atice,” he said cheerfully, putting 
the angel of sugar upon her plate, “be you 
the keeper of my fame. You can both make 
and unmake it. I am a poor hand at taking 
care of it myself; it is much safer in your 
keeping.” 

“ That is a terrible responsibility,” she an- 
swered, still with averted face ; “and I hardly 
think I will assume it.” 

“ Do, do,” he pleaded with a strange ear- 
nestness; “do it for my sake.” 

The bonbons and the rare fruits came in 
due order, each accompanied by the appro- 
priate wine; and at last came the Turkish 
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coffee, served black in little blue cups, which 
instead of saucers rested upon brass frames, 
resembling tiny gridirons. The Countess was 
in the highest of spirits as she rose from 
the table, pushing back her chair and invit- 
ing her guests to follow her example. She 
was conscious of a delicious exaltation, which 
lent a soft luster to her eyes, a flush to her 
cheek, and brilliancy to her speech. Han- 
nibal kept constantly repeating to himself, as 
he walked at her side and listened to her 


musical laugh, that she was a chef-d’euvre 
of a woman, She was supremely civilized 
That word seemed to express her better 
than any other. And he marveled at his own 
callousness in being able to bask in the favor 
of this charming woman without experienc- 
ing a thrill of rapture at the mere touch of her 
hand. Four years ago, to be thus distinguished 
by her preference would have thrown him into 
a fever of happiness. What, then, had wrought 
the change during these four years ? 


(To be continued.) 
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TINKLE, tinkle, 
Periwinkle ! 
Soft and clear, 
Far or near, 
Still the mellow notes I hear! 
Up and down the sunny hills, 
Here you go, there you go, 
Where the happy mountain rills 
Tinkle soft, tinkle low; 
Where the willows, all a-quiver, 
Dip their long wands in the river, 
And the hemlock shadows fall 
By the gray rocks, cool and tall— 
In and out, 
And round about, 
Here you go, 
There you go! 


Tinkle, tinkle, 
Periwinkle ! 
Here and there, 
Everywhere, 
Floats the music on the air! 
Through the pastures wide and free, 
Here you go, there you go, 
Making friends with bird and bee, 
Flying high, flying low; 
In and out, where lilies blowing 
Nod above wild grasses growing, 
Where the sweet-fern and the brake 
All around rich odors make, 
Where the mosses cling and creep 
To the rocks, and up the steep — 
In and out 
You wind about, 
Here and there, 
Everywhere ! 


Tinkle, tinkle, 
Periwinkle ! 


iia 


Day is done, 
And the sun 
Now its royal couch hath won! 
Homeward through the winding lane, 
Here you go, there you go, 
While the bell in sweet refrain 
Tinkles clear, tinkles low,— 
Tinkles softly through the gloaming, 
“Drop the bars —1’m tired of roaming 
Here and there, everywhere 
Through the pastures wide and fair. 
Home is best, 
Home and rest!” 
Through the bars goes Periwinkle, 
While the bell goes tinkle, tinkle, 
Low and clear, 
Saying softly, “ Night is here!” 
Julia C. R. Dorr. 





THE FOREIGN 


TueRrE has arisen in Europe a line of his- 
torical research which occupies itself in tra- 
cing the origins of existing nations, and which 
has not only engaged the energies of some 
of the brightest and best-stored minds, but 
has aroused remarkable popular interest, 
making the studies of Taine, Freeman, and 
Green among the most widely read of recent 
works, and proving that contemporaneous 
peoples have a desire to know their begin- 
nings and trace their growth. 

Such studies are not a new thing in this 
country, so far as relates to the population as 
it existed before the beginning of the great 
European immigration in the present century. 
But this great immigration, introducing a vast 
population, a large part of whom are more 
fruitful than the old inhabitants, has rendered 
the study of the original stock of value simply 
as revealing the origin of the one element 
which we now call the native American. Is it 
not possible that before long the study of our 
early colonization, of the composition and 
character of the colonizing bodies, etc., may 
be, as relates to the real American nation, 
like a study of the inhabitants of Britain be- 
fore the arrival of Angles, Danes, Saxons, or 
Normans, of interest merely in connection 
with a more comprehensive and exact study 
to follow ? The current of foreign immigration 
still pours in upon us, fluctuating from time to 
time, but in the long run steadily augmenting. 
The American nation is in the formative stage, 
and though our Angles, Danes,Saxons,and Nor- 
mans are coming together, and under our eyes, 
their numbers being carefully recorded from 
year to year, the problem of their blending, of 
the evolution of the type which is to become 
dominant and to survive, is still to be solved. 
But an assemblage and consideration of the 
data at hand bearing on this problem may 
not be without interest to this generation, and 
perhaps not without utility to those genera- 
tions which are to come. 


ELEMENTS 


IN OUR POPULATION. 


We may consider with profit the number 
and proportion of the various foreign ele- 
ments, their grouping, and their probable in- 
fluence upon distinct districts. 

As the great mass of the immigration has 
come since the year 1820,* the numbers of 
the foreign element in the first and second 
degrees may be estimated with approximate 
accuracy from the number of persons of for- 
eign birth and parentage given in the census 
returns of 1880. While 10,138,758 immigrants 
had landed in the United States from 1820 
to the middle of 1880, there were in the coun- 
try,in 1880, 14,955,996 persons of foreign birth 
or having one parent foreign-born. If from 
this sum we take 33,252, the surprisingly large 
number of persons of foreign birth having both 
parents born in the United States, who are 
for all the purposes of this study “ natives,” 
we have a population foreign in the first and 
second degrees of 14,922,744, of whom 6,679,- 
943 were foreign-born. This number still does 
not represent quite all the new element, since 
a large number of small children figuring in 
the census of 1880 must have had parents of 
the younger generation of the new population 
born upon our soil. There is no record of 
these third-degree foreigners, of course, and 
we must proceed without regard to them, 
simply assuming that the figures relating to 
the old stock embrace a certain number, not 
proportionately large, who belong to the new. 
We may judge of the relation in which this 
mass of people of foreign birth and parentage 
stands to the population which we are accus- 
tomed to regard as the leaven of our nation- 
ality —the stock to which all other elements 
are to be assimilated if possible—by com- 
paring it with the white population of native 
parentage. The whole population of the 
country, minus persons of foreign birth and 
parentage, native negroes, and Indians, is 
28,601,676.t This is not much more than 
half the population. 


* Savage, in the introduction to his “Genealogical Dictionary,” says: “I suppose that nineteen-twen- 


tieths of the people of these New England colonies in 


1775 were descendants of those found here in 1692.” 


The proportion was doubtless much the same in other parts of the original thirteen colonies, and had not 


altered much in 1820. 


The common estimate of the number of immigrants arriving in the country from the 


end of the War of Independence to the year 1820, when alien arrivals were first numbered, namely, 250,000, is 


believed by excellent authorities to be excessive. 
t Native colored.... ...... ete : 
Native civilized Indians ~ 
Foreign birth and parentage......... 


Population of the United States, including civilized 
Deduct .. 


Growth from 1820 to 1880 
VoL. XXVIII.—71. 


Probably 175,000 would fully cover the number. 


6,566,776 
64,587 
14,922,744 


21,554,107 


50,155,783 
21,554,107 


28,601,676 
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The problem presented would be, how two 
diverse masses of population so nearly equal 
in numbers can be safely assimilated to each 
other. And with the immigration continuing 
increasingly, and the negroes multiplying 
faster than the whites, manifestly the hope 
of completely molding the mass to the ex- 
isting form becomes vain. 

Let us observe the distribution of the for- 
eign elements, observing (1) where they have 
settled in greatest proportions, and (2) how 
the principal immigrant nationalities have 
grouped themselves. 

Of all the States and territories, the one hav- 
ing the largest proportion of inhabitants of for- 
eign birth is Nevada, where the nativesin 1880 
were 58.8 + per cent. of the population, and 
the foreign-born 41.1+. The State orterritory 
having the smallest percentage of persons of 
foreign birth was North Carolina, with only 
one-fourth of one per cent. foreign-born. Af- 
ter Nevada, in proportion of foreign popula- 
tion, is Arizona, where 40 per cent. of the 
people are of foreign birth, mainly Mexican. 
Next below Arizona is Dakota, with 38.4 per 
cent. of the people of foreign birth. Next 
comes Minnesota, with 34.3 per cent. foreign ; 
next California, with 33.9 per cent. foreign ; 
next Wisconsin, 30.9 foreign; next Utah, 
30.5 per cent. ; next Montana, 29.5 per cent. ; 
next Wyoming, 28.7 per cent.; next Rhode 
Island, 26.8 per cent.; next Massachusetts, 
24.9 per cent. ; then New York, 23.9 per cent. 
From here the scale descends steadily. We 
find the Northern States, from causes well 
known, drawing nearly all the immigration. 
Not one of the former slave States has ro 
per cent. of foreign-born people; most of 
them have less than.5 per cent., and sev- 
eral less than one. Taking the Southern States 
through, the proportion of inhabitants of for- 
eign birth is about four in one hundred. 

The distribution of the various foreign ele- 
ments, their choice of surroundings best suited 
to their needs and ambitions, is of interest as 
revealing their own character, and as exer- 
cising an influence upon the destiny of the 
States of the Union. Let us take the national- 
ities in the order of their numerical strength in 
the whole country, and observe the proportion 
in which they are found in the various States 
and territories. 

The natives of the present German Empire 
form the most numerous element in our for- 
eign population. They numbered, in 1880, 
1,966,742, which was 3.9 per cent. of the 
whole population. This number is, of course, 
exclusive of the natives of the Grand Duchy 
of Austria and of German Switzerland, who 
may be considered, in this enumeration, as 
fairly offsetting those natives of the German 


Empire among the immigrants (Poles, Jews, 
and a few others) who are not German by 
race. The Germans are distributed among the 
States and territories as follows, in the order 
of their number in each: 


New York. - 355,913 Oregon .... 5,034 
Illinois. . . 235,780 Tennessee ... 3,983 
Ohio. .. . 192,597 Virginia... ... 3759 
Wisconsin...... 184,328 Arkansas...... 3,020 
Pennsylvania.... 168,426 Alabama ...... 3,238 
Missouri....... 106,800 Georgia..... -- 2,065 
Michigan .... .. 89,085 South Carolina 2,846 
lowa...., ... 88,268 Mississippi ..... 2,556 
Indiana ........ 80,756 Nevada........ 2,213 
Minnesota ...... 66,592 Washington ... 2,198 
New Jersey..... 64,935 Rhode Island.. 1,966 
Maryland....... 45,431 Montana..... - ees 
California. .... 42,532 Delaware ... 1,179 
Texas ... -- 35,347 Arizona... 1,110 
Nebraska .. 31,125 Florida. ore 978 
Kentucky. . - 30,413 North Carolina. . 950 
AT 28,034 Utah ¥ 885 
Louisiana..... 17,475 Wyoming . ; 8o1 
Massachusetts... 16,872 New Hampshire 789 
Connecticut... . 15,627 Idaho .... i 750 
West Virginia . . 7,029 New Mexico . 92 

Colorado........ 7,012 Maine... an 688 
OES eee 5,925 Vermont ...... 396 


Dist. of Columbia 5,055 


Looking down the table, we see that we 
quickly leave the sea-board. The Germans, 
for the most part, have a desire to become 
cultivators and proprietors. They are thinly 
represented in manufacturing communities, 
and strongly in agricultural and trading com 
munities. The mining districts have very few 
of them. Although New York has the largest 
number of Germans of all the States, she 
has not the largest proportion of them. What 
we may call the German character of the 
States and territories may be exhibited by a 
table of the percentages of inhabitants of Ger- 
man birth in all the States and territories hav- 
ing at least one per cent. of their population 
born in the German Empire: 


Per cent. Per cent 
Wisconsin feces kh Ee EE Kadeeesees 4.0 
Minnesota......... 8.5 Pennsylvania ...... 3.9 
See 7-6 Colorado ...... 3.6 
New York 7.0 Nevada..... 3-5 
Nebraska.... .. 6.8 Washington. . 2.9 
Seer 6.0 Kansas..... hae 2.8 
New Jersey....... 5-7 Dist. of Columbia 2.8 
ee 5-4 Oregon..... 2.8 
Michigan . 5-4 Arizona . 2.7 
DR, ccasceaes 4.9 Connecticut . 2.5 
Missouri. - 4.9 Texas. 2.2 
Maryland...... 4.8 Kentucky. 1.5 
Ps decekeenwe 4-3 Louisiana..... 1.8 
Montana... 4-3 West Virginia. 1.1 


This shows Wisconsin to be, by a very large 
proportion, the most German of our States. 
The States having the largest German-born 
percentages are, with the exception of New 
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York and New Jersey, geographically in a 
group. They are Wisconsin, Minnesota, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, Iowa, and Nebraska. It is 
here that the future population must be most 
strongly impressed with the German type. 

If we now take the Irish-born, who, 
1,854,571 in number (3.7 per cent. of the 
whole population), form the next strongest 
foreign element, we find them distributed as 
follows in the order of their numbers, in the 
various States and territories: 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Delaware........ 3-9 Kamnsas...... > el 
New Hampshire . 3-7 Louisiana 1.4 
Vermont 3-5 Indiana .. 1.3 
Illinois ...... 3-4 Kentucky 1.1 
Minnesota .. . 3-3 West Virginia. . 1.0 
Arizona ... 3-1 


Next in order are the immigrants from Great 
Britain.— English, Scotch, and Welsh,—in 
number 917,598. A certain proportion of 
these, but a proportion not ascertainable from 
figures so far made public by the Census Bu- 
reau, are not Britannic in race, but Irish, 
being born in English manufacturing cities of 


New York...... 499.445 Texas. 8,103 
Pennsylvania ... 236,505 Dist. of Columbia 7,840 
Massachusetts... 226,700 West Virginia. . 6,459 
Illinois ...... .. 117,343 Tennessee...... 5,975 
New Jersey... 93,079 Delaware....... 5,791 
eee . 98927 Nevada........ 5,191 
Connecticut..... 70,638 Virginia .. » 4,835 
California ...... 62,962 Georgia 4,148 
Missouri ....... 48,898 Dakota.... 4,104 
Iowa....... 44,001 Oregon......... 3,659 
Michigan. . 43.413 Alabama . 2, 
Wisconsin .... 41,907 Mississippi...... 2,75, 
Rhode Island. 35,281 South Carolina.. 2,62 
Minnesota... .. 25,942 Arkansas....... 2,432 
Indiana ...+ 25,741 Montana...... 2,408 
Maryland. 21,865 Washington .... 2,243 
Kentucky. are 1,321 
Kansas. ... 14,993 Arizona........ 1,296 
Louisiana 13,807 Wyoming ...... 1,093 
Bes crea cas 13,421 Idaho..... 981 
New Hampshire. 13,052 New Mexico 795 
Vermont . 11,657 Florida ........ 052 
Nebraska. . 10,133 North Carolina. . 611 
Colorado ....... 8,263 


We find 1,178,452 of the Irish, or 63 per 





cent. of them, in the Atlantic sea-board States 
north of North Carolina, leaving one-third of 
the Irish-born to be scattered over the rest 
of the country. The Irishman comes to this 
country with a less definite purpose than the 
German. His ambition, his dream, has been 
simply to reach our shores, and his life of 
misery upon the soil in Ireland has disinclined 
him to agriculture. His exuberant fancy has 
led him, moreover, to picture life everywhere 
in America as easy and prosperous. His love 
of movement and the spectacular is charmed 
by the magnificence of the eastern cities. 
Too often he is penniless. He becomes the 
drudge of the cities’ streets and of the coal- 
mines and cotton-mills. Let us see in what 
proportion the Irish-born stand in the States 
and territories having one or more per cent. : 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Rhode Island......12.75 Wisconsin ... - a 
Massachusetts 12.71 Dakota...... 3-0 
So ee | eres 3-0 
New York. . 8.4 Washington . . 29 
rrr Se Sere 2.7 
New = babes . 82 Michigan...... 2.6 
COcconcs ss. “QE GRIN ccccecessess OS 
Montana ...... .. 6.1 Missouri..... » 
Pennsylvania ...... S.¢ Mergeend ......... 29 
WONG cscccctes 2 Nebraska...... 2.2 
Dist. of Columbia.. 4.4 Maine....... we 
Colorado ...... oo “QO Gongee .....sccces 2.0 





Irish parents; and they become a art of the 


Irish element in 


our national structure. 


These 


are, of course, set down to their proper ele- 
ment in the figures giving parent nativity. We 
give the States and territories in the order of 
the number of their British-born inhabitants: 


New York 151,914 New Hampshire 4,631 
Pennsylvania ... 130,360 Oregon . 4254 
ee 75,859 Virginia . 3,815 
ere 64,340 Vermont 39777 
Massachusetts 60,732 Dakota 3.456 
Michigan. . . 54,827 Louisiana 3,320 
New Jersey. 39,803 West Virginia 3,044 
Wisconsin 30,150 Tennessee . 2,792 
California .. 33,097 Idaho 2,497 
lowa 32,526 Washington .... 2,478 
Utah.... 25,258 Dist. of Columbia 2,200 
Missouri 21,249 Montana 1,821 
Kansas..... 20,059 Delaware 1,770 
Connecticut. 20,045 Wyoming 1,067 
Rhode Island 15,709 Georgia 1,612 
Indiana .. 14,767 Arkansas 1,505 
Minnesota 12,609 Alabama . 1,441 
Colorado . 11,684 Mississippi . 1,307 
Nebraska. 11,080 North Carolina.. 1,163 
Maryland ...... 8,813 Florida 1,11 
NS ee 8,434 South Carolina. 1,035 
Kentucky 5.451 Arizona .. 1,016 
Maine. . — 5.401 New Mexico.. 477 
Nevada ... - ghaz 


The British we find distributed rather more 
evenly than the Irish and Germans ; a smaller 
proportion than of the former, and a larger 
proportion than of the latter, remaining upon 
the sea-board. The heaviest proportionate 
British population is, we find, in the Western 
territories, where the English form a large con- 
tingent of the working miners. In Utah they 
are especially strong, owing to the success of 
the Mormon propaganda in Great Britain. 
The British percentages are as follows: 


Per cent Per cent. 
a ... 17.5 Pennsylvania .« 38 
cies tccccn, a: a <...ekhee 2.8 
Wyoming 8.0 Dakota Ae Me es 2.5 
| SS 7.6 Nebraska 2.4 
Colorado...... 6.0 Oregon - 2.4 
Rhode Island 5-6 Illinois.. . 2.2 
Montana .. 4.6 lowa ; - 2.0 
New Jersey 3-5 Kansas . 2.0 
Massachusetts BS GED. 20s soccuses 2.0 
Connecticut. . . . 3-2 Minnesota......... 1.6 
Michigan....... 3-2 Delaware.......... 1.2 
Washington 3-2 Vermont.......... UI 
New York... 3-0 
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British America furnishes the next largest 
contingent— 717,157 all told. These people 
can by no means be added at once to the 
British element, as might be supposed. The 
English-speaking natives of Canada are easily 
assimilated, being to a great extent Ameri- 
canized before they emigrate, and, as far as 
race-influence goes, may be counted a part 
of the native population. But the French- 
speaking Canadians, on the contrary, are not 
easily assimilated ; they are gregarious, tena- 
cious of language and manners, indifferent to 
the privileges of citizenship, and for the most 
part of monarchical opinions. Our own cen- 
sus figures furnish no clew to the proportion 
of Canadians in the United States who are 
descendants of the French colonists, but I 
approximate them from Canadian statistics at 
275,000. ‘The entire British-American popu- 
lation is distributed as follows: 


2,857 
2,451 
2,472 
1,070 
1,036 
988 
787 
726 
585 
584 
571 
545 
542 
452 
446 
425 
348 
295 
280 
271 
261 
246 
141 


148,866 
119,302 
84,182 
37,114 
34,043 
29,631 
28,965 
27,142 
24,620 
21,097 
18,889 
18,306 
16,444 
16,146 
12,536 
12,376 
10,678 
8,685 
8,622 
55785 
5,569 
3,536 
35147 
3,019 


Washington 
Montana 
eer 
Kentucky 
Utah..... 
Maryland . 
Arkansas . 
Louisiana 
Virginia. . 

Idaho .. 

Arizona . 
Tennessee 
Wyoming 

Dist. of Columbia 
Florida ‘. 
North Carolina. 
Georgia 

West Virginia. . . 
New Mexico.... 
Alabama . 
Mississippi . 
Delaware ...... 
South Carolina. . 


Michigan 


Minnesota .... 
Wisconsin . . 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 

Iowa 

California 

Rhode Island... 
Connecticut. . 


Kansas 
Pennsylvania . 
Dakota 

Missouri 
Nebraska. . 
Colorado .. 
Indiana . 

New Jersey 
Nevada ........ 
Oregon 


I make no further analysis of the British- 
American population, as its divided character 
in respect to race renders a reduction to per- 
centages of little value. 

Next in order are the Scandinavians, an 
interesting element, as they are massed so 
strongly in a certain district that they cannot 
fail to impress themselves upon the popula- 
tion and affect the type there to a marked 
extent. The persons of Norwegian, Swedish, 
and Danish nativity in the country in 1880 
were 440,262 in number, and were distributed 
among the States and territories as follows: 
107,768 Kansas . 
66,284 
65,414 
46,046 
17,869 
16,685 


Minnesota 
Wisconsin 
Illinois 
Iowa .. 
Dakota . 


California .. 
Pennsylvania . 
Massachusetts 
Missouri 
Indiana . 

New Jersey 
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3,033 Tennessee 

2,682 Arkansas 

2,662 Arizona...... 

2,006 New Hampshire 

1,942 Georgia 

1,524 Alabama 

1,360 Kentucky . 

1,185 Virginia. 
887 S. Carolina. 
786 Dist. of Columbia. 
644 Vermont.... 
633 Delaware ... 
569 N. Carolina . 
511 New Mexico . 
457 W. Virginia 
413 


Colorado. .... 
Connecticut 
Texas ... 
Ohio. 

Oregon 
Washington 
Maine .. 
Idaho zd 
Rhode Island 
Nevada 
Montana........ 
Louisiana.... 
Florida . 
Wyoming .. 
Mississippi 
Maryland .. 


is) 


Of these Scandinavians, 350,914, or more 
than three-fourths of the whole, are in a group 
of eight North-western States and territories, 
Their proportionate representation, in the dis 
tricts where they are appreciable, is as follows: 
Per cent 

13-6 Iowa... 

13.1 Illinois . 

8.8 Kansas.. 
5-0 Michigan 
3-6 


Minnesota. 
Dakota. . 
Utah.. 
Wisconsin ... 
Nebraska 


Of the remaining foreign elements of our 
population, none may be said to be measur- 
able in relation to the mass of the people. 
Even the Scandinavians are fewer than one per 
cent. of the total population, and their in- 
fluence is measurable only because they are 
massed in a definitive area, which is also a 
prosperous and important one. 

The natives of France, numbering 106,971 
in the whole country, are found in sufficient 
numbers to be worthy of consideration only 
in these States : 


New York.. 
Ohio 
Louisiana. . 


. 20,321 California . 

10,136 Illinois ... 5 

9,992 Pennsylvania..... 7,949 

Only in California and Louisiana do the 
natives of France constitute one per cent. of the 
population. In both these States they join 
with other southern Europeans, and descend- 
ants of southern Europeans, to make a consid- 
erable population of Latin race. The French 
natives and French Canadians together form 
an element of Gallic race of about 380,000 in 
the whole country, which is considerably less 
than the Scandinavian, and preponderates 
over other foreign elements in the three north- 
ern States of New England only. 

The next largest element are the Chinese. 
The natives of China in the country number 
104,468, only the following States and term- 
tories having more than 1,000: 


. 73.548 Washington 
9,472 Montana 
5.402 Arizona . 
3.306 New York 


California 
Oregon... 
Nevada. . 
Idaho 
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There were in 1880 only 1,186 Chinese born 
in the country; that is to say, the entire 
Chinese immigration has produced scarcely 
more than a thousand of this race born on 
our soil, against the 2,756,054 children of 
Irish in excess of the 1,854,571 Irish immi- 
grants, and the 3,243,313 children of Germans 
in excess of the 1,966,742 German immigrants. 
This fact assures us, much more strongly than 
could any conclusions drawn from the habits 
of the Chinese race, that they are merely so- 
journers, and that we may drop at once con- 
sideration of them as an element in the forma- 
tion of the future American people. 

In examining the figures of foreign parent 
nativity in the “ Compendium of the Tenth 
Census,” which department of the work should 
yield us most important and interesting data 
concerning the growth of the various new ele- 
ments, we are confronted with the unfortu- 
nate circumstance that the census gives us 
the results of inquiries into the parentage of 
the inhabitants in but thirty-six States and 
territories. We are given, indeed, an estimate 
of the whole number of persons having par- 
ents born in the United States, in Ger- 
many, in Ireland, in Scandinavia, in British 
America, and in Great Britain, and the whole 
number of those having parents born in other 
countries than those specified, and also the 
number having parents of each of these na- 
tivities in each of thirty-six States and terri- 
tories ; but some of the most important of the 
States, including New York, are absent from 
the list. The figures given, however, taken in 
connection with the returns of the foreign- 
born, enable us to reach some interesting 
facts and deductions regarding the race ele- 
ments in the different States and territories. 

If we take a map of the United States and 
put upon each State and territory the color 
red just in the proportion that the foreign- 
born exist in it, we shall find the New Eng- 
land States, to begin with, the descendants 
of whose early settlers have set in a great 
measure their stamp upon the nation, deeply 
tinted with the foreign color. Rhode Island is 
deepest of them all; 26.4 per cent. of her popu- 
lation are foreign-born, and 51.9 per cent. are 
of foreign parentage. Of Rhode Island’s pop- 
ulation, 12.75 per cent. are of Irish birth and 28 
per cent. of Irish parentage, while the French 
Canadians follow closely with 10 per cent. born 
of foreign parents. As the fruitfulness of these 
two strong new Roman Catholic elements is, 
in the first generation at least, considerably 
greater than that of the old inhabitants, it is 
plain that Rhode Island must be a future 
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stronghold of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and that the character of the people, suppos- 
ing a mixture of the whole to take place, is 
likely to be much modified, in a direction 
from grave to gay, from serious to mercurial. 
If mixture does not take place, a strong and 
compact element, separate from the onginal 
inhabitants, will take its place in the State, 
presumably to be counted on for all time — 
ruling, if united, in the State’s affairs. Rhode 
Island is likely to be the first State in the 
Union to have a majority of its electors of 
Roman Catholic creed ; and the property qual- 
ification for foreign voters will not long op- 
erate to prevent such a result. 

Massachusetts we must color an almost im- 
perceptible shade lighter than Rhode Island. 
There we have a foreign-born population of 
24.9 per cent., and a population of foreign 
parentage of 49.5 + percent. The percentage 
of the latter is increasing, for the percentage 
of foreign parentage in Massachusetts in 
1870 was 43 of the whole. One-half only of 
the people of Massachusetts have both par- 
ents native,* and not all of those are of the 
Yankee stock; 12.71 per cent. of the popu- 
lation are of Irish birth, 6.6 per cent. 
British-American, and 3.3 per cent. British. 
The Irish are diminishing relatively to the 
whole foreign-born population, and the Cana- 
dians increasing. The number of persons 
in Massachusetts, in 1880, having one or 
both parents born in Ireland, was 545,275; 
if we add to this one-half of those reporting 
parents born in the “ Old Country” simply 
—certainly not an excessive estimate, con- 
sidering the proportion of the Irish to all 
other foreigners in Massachusetts — we have 
554,275 as the number of persons of Irish 
parentage in the State, or nearly 31 per cent. 
of the whole population. The situation is 
substantially the same as that in Rhode Island. 

Connecticut approaches nearly to the pro- 
portion of foreign-born of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, having 21.0 per cent. of for- 
eign birth—11.1 of the population being 
Irish, 3.2 British, 2.5 Canadian; and in Con- 
necticut alone, of the New England States, 
does the German element become measurable 
in comparison with others, with 2.5 per cent. 
of the population. 

In the northern New England States the 
foreign map shades much lighter, with 9.1 
per cent. of foreign birth in Maine, 5.7 per 
cent. of the whole population being Canadian 
and 2 percent. Irish. In New Hampshire 13.4 
percent. are of foreign birth, 7.7 per cent. be- 
ing Canadian and 3.7 Irish. In Vermont 12.4 


rent nativity, see “Compendium of the Tenth Census,” pp. 
D. Wright, Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics, has drawn from the 


federal census, and published, figures in detail relating to that State which the “Compendium ” does not give. 
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per cent. of the inhabitants are foreign, 7.1 per 
cent. being Canadians and 3.5 Irish. These 
three States are little affected by their foreign 
population, as the French Canadians, the chief 
element, are very unstable. They are likely to 
remain distinctively foreign longer than any 
other foreign population, maintaining as they 
do constant communication with the country 
of their origin. 

Turning to New York, which, although 
the principal landing-place for the immi- 
grants, and the State containing the larg- 
est gross foreign population, is not the most 
foreign State, we find 23.9 per cent. of its 
population foreign-born. It ranks twelfth on 
the list of States and territories in relative 
proportion of foreign-born. The Irish lead 
among the foreign elements, being 8.4 per 
cent. of the whole population. They are fol- 
lowed closely by the Germans, who are 7 per 
cent. ; and 3 in every 100 were born in Great 
Britain. More than one-third of the foreign- 
born population of the State is concentrated 
in New York City. The immigrant races 
stand in such proportions as to offset each 
other and prevent the preponderant influence 
of any one nationality (I speak of influence 
upon the type, and not of political influence, 
in which respect the race caring most for 
public affairs, and having most gifts for them, 
must excel). Supposing the original stock to 
draw from all in equal proportion, it will not 
be sensibly modified. 

Our foreign map grows lighter in shade as 
we move southward, New Jersey having 19.6 
per cent. of foreign birth, 8.2 per cent. of the 
population being Irish-born, 5.7 German, and 
3-5 British. Pennsylvania has 16.1 per cent. 
foreign-born, 5.5 per cent. of the whole pop- 
ulation being Insh, 3.9 per cent. German, and 
3.0 per cent. British, Delaware has 6.5 per 
cent. foreign-born, of whom something more 
than half are Irish, the rest being of various 
nationalities. Maryland has 8.1 per cent. 
foreign-born, 4.8 per cent. German and 2.2 
per cent. Irish—the Irish here first losing 
their leadership in the Atlantic States south 
of New Hampshire. In the District of Co- 
lumbia the foreign-born are 9.7 per cent., the 
Irish being 4.4 per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion, and the Germans 2.8 per cent. West 
Virginia has 3 per cent. only of foreign-born, 
the Germans being slightly in excess of the 
Irish. In Virginia there is not one foreign- 
born person to one hundred natives, the per- 
centage of native-born being 99.02. Here, as 
in all the remaining States of the South bor- 
dering on the Atlantic or the Gulf (except 
Florida, where 1.8 per cent. are West Indians), 
until Louisiana is reached, we have fewer than 
1 per cent. of foreign nativity, and the few for- 
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eigners, living mostly in the cities, are of di- 
verse nationalities. Our Southern States are 
scarcely so much affected, as yet, by foreign 
settlement as are some of the countries of Eu- 
rope by immigration from neighboring nations. 
The presence of a lately enslaved race keeps 
away, in nearly all of them, all but traders 
and a few handicraftsmen and farmers. 

Reaching Louisiana, we find a foreign- 
born population of 5.8 per cent., of whom 
1.8 per cent. are Germans, 1.4 per cent. 
Irish, and 1 per cent. French. Here, how. 
ever, 15.5 per cent. of the people are of for- 
eign parentage, indicating that the immigra- 
tion has not been as large recently as it had 
been earlier in the State’s history. We find 
in Louisiana the peculiar feature presented 
of a population, a large proportion of which, 
of colonial origin, speaks a foreign language, 
but is essentially American in the political 
sense. Though not yet assimilated in man- 
ners, and though holding themselves socially 
to some extent apart, the Louisiana Creoles 
have no foreign feeling in the sense that they 
acknowledge a stronger tie to a foreign na- 
tionality than is consistent with’ enthusiastic 
and loyal American citizenship. In this re- 
spect they present a contrast to the descend- 
ants of the French colonists in Canada, with 
whom the tie to France is still very strong, 
though the political bonds of Canada with 
that country were severed generations before 
Louisiana became a part of the American re- 
public. This difference would seem to be 
significant of the stronger assimilating power 
of a people underrepublican institutions, which 
more easily enlist the loyalty and affection of 
new citizens than monarchical systems. The 
Creoles of Louisiana may in this respect be 
compared with the descendants of the Ger- 
man colonists of Pennsylvania, who still pre- 
serve the use of a German dialect, but have 
no thought of acknowledging any other na- 
tionality than the American. We may per- 
ceive, in the Louisiana French and the Penn- 
sylvania Germans, what may be the result 
should the Germans or Scandinavians, now 
new elements and in many respects still for- 
eign, concentrate in any place in sufficient 
bulk to preserve their language from one 
generation to another. 

In Texas we find the foreign map growing 
a shade darker, with 7.3 per cent. foreign- 
born. A new element here appears, in the 
shape of the natives of Mexico, who number 
43,161 in the State, or 2.7 percent., while the 
Germans are 2.2 percent. The Mexican-born 
population, which is joined to a considerable 
native population of Mexican origin, is un- 
assimilable and undesirable. It is not, how- 
ever, sufficiently strong or influential to cause 
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trouble. The Mexican-born population in 
the United States is 68,399, and is confined 
almost entirely to the States and territories 
bordering on the Mexican republic. Turning 
northward to Arkansas, we find the foreign- 
born population again sinking to a trifle more 
than 1 per cent. The causes—commercial 
importance and the possession of large tracts 
of land untouched by the blight of servile 
labor—which have made Louisiana and 
Texas an exception to the other Southern 
States in the matter of foreign immigration, no 
longer operate. Tennessee has but 1 percent. 
of foreign-born and Kentucky 3.6 per cent. 
The Germans form much the larger part of 
Kentucky’s small foreign population, and al- 
most all live in the Ohio river cities. Mis- 
souri is another exception to the Southern rule. 
It stands in the track of immigration, and 
contains 9.8 per cent. of foreign-born. The 
Germans are 4.9 per cent. of Missouri’s pop- 
ulation, and the Irish 2.2 per cent. Twenty- 
one per cent. of the people are of foreign 
parentage, and the proportion is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

The Western States (so called) and terri- 
tories present by far the most inviting field 
for a study of race-influence in America. We 
find that this section is not only the most 
profoundly affected by foreign immigration, 
but that its increase in population from other 
causes is fastest. Moreover, on account of the 
probability that it will some time contain a 
much larger portion of the population of the 
country than any other region, it is likely to do 
most to fix the permanent national type and 
character. 

Ohio, the oldest of the Western States, 
does not color the foreign map so deeply as 
certain States further. east. The foreign-born 
here are 12.8 per cent., the Germans leading 
with 6 per cent. of the whole population of 
the State; 2.3 per cent. are Insh, and 2 per 
cent. British. We see that the foreign influ- 
ence here is strongly Germanic. Proceeding 
to Indiana, we find the foreign percentage 
still less, with 7.3 per cent. foreign-born. Ex- 
actly four per hundred of Indiana’s popula- 
tion are Germans, and 1.3 percent. Irish. (We 
may note that the Irish people remain in the 
background, as here, in nearly all the remain- 
ing Western States and territories.) The com- 
parative fewness of foreigners in Indiana may 
be due to the undeveloped state of her manu- 
factures and the absence of very large cities, 
and also, in some degree, to the considerable 
colored population. In Michigan the foreign- 
born population is very strong, being 24.8 per 
cent. The natives of British America (mainly 
English-speaking Upper Canadians) are the 
leading foreign element in the State —g.o 


per cent. of the whole population; 5.4 per 
cent. are Germans, 3.2 British, 2.6 Irish, 1 
Scandinavian, and 2 + per cent. of other for- 
eign birth. Michigan, again, shows a very 
strong preponderance of Germanic elements. 
Illinois has a smaller percentage of foreign 
population than Michigan, namely, 19 per 
cent. ; 7.6 persons in a hundred are Germans, 
3.4 Irish, 2.2 British, 2.1 Scandinavians, 1.1 
British Americans; the rest are of various 
nationalities. The country districts of Illinois 
are largely occupied by natives, but nearly 
half the people of the city of Chicago are 
foreign-born, and other large towns have a 
large foreign population. 

Wisconsin we find one of the most inter- 
esting States in the Union for a study of this 
sort. The percentage of foreign-born, 30.9, 
is higher than in any State we have yet 
considered, and the population of foreign 
parentage in 1880 reached the enormous per- 
centage of 72.5+, showing that fewer than 
28 per hundred of the inhabitants of Wiscon- 
sin are of American parentage. The foreign 
element in the first and second degree has 
manifestly the upper hand in this large and 
important State. Further, in the population of 
Wisconsin the German-born numbered, in 
1880, 14 per cent. of the whole, and they 
were 45 per cent. of the foreign-born. The 
Scandinavians are 5 per cent. of the whole 
population, the Irish 3.01, the British 2.8, 
the British American 2.1, and the Bohemians 
1. The remaining foreign-born in Wisconsin 
are divided amongst a remarkable diversity 
of nationalities. Thirty-five per cent. of 
the population are of German parentage — 
4 per cent. more than the population of 
Irish parentage in Massachusetts. Manifestly, 
the German type will prevail in Wisconsin, 
or the German modified by the Scandinavian 
and Anglo-Saxon. It may be noted in pass- 
ing that the fact that nearly two-thirds of the 
people of Wisconsin are of foreign parentage 
does not give the State a perceptible differ- 
ence in its social structure or political char- 
acter from other States of the West. The 
foreign influence, though strong, is not as 
such preponderant in the politics of the State. 
But two of the nine members of the Forty- 
eighth Congress from Wisconsin are foreigners 
by birth ; both are natives of Germany. (Itis 
a coincidence, perhaps, that two of the mem- 
bers of the Forty-eighth Congress from Mas- 
sachusetts are natives of Ireland.) If we join 
to the German element in Wisconsin the 102,- 
631 persons in the State of Scandinavian 
parentage, we have, in the product and its in- 
fluence, a promise of a fair and stalwart race. 

Hardly so blonde in type will be the future 
man of Wisconsin, however, as his neighbor 
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the Minnesotan. Of the people of Minnesota 
65.7 per cent. only are of native birth; 16.3 
per cent. are natives of Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark ; 8.5 per cent. are Germans, 3.7 
British Americans, 3.3 Irish, and 1.6 British. 
Only 28 + per cent. of the population of Min- 
nesota are of native parentage. The Scandi- 
navian people, the Norwegians at their head, 
have poured into Minnesota as if it were a land 
promised them by their deities. They have, 
in the south-western part of the State, taken 
possession of entire townships, where nfo other 
people live. ‘The curious fact may be noted 
that while the Scandinavian-born are 13.6 
per cent. of the population of Minnesota, 
they and their children are only 22 per cent. 
of the whole population, while the German- 
born, who are only 8.5 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, are, with their children, 21 percent. This 
superior fecundity of the Germans over the 
Scandinavians exists, as I have taken pains to 
ascertain from the census returns of parent 
nativity, in Wisconsin and other States. 
Another curious fact: In both Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, as well as in other States, the num- 
ber of persons having Scandinavian mothers 
is greater than the number having Scandi- 
navian fathers, while those having German 
fathers are everywhere much more numerous 
than those having German mothers. The dis- 
parity in these classes in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota amounts to many thousands. Evi- 
dently a larger proportion of German than 
Scandinavian men prefer wives of other na- 
tionalities than their own, or else the affinity 
between Scandinavian women and men of 
other races is greater than between German 
women and men of other races. 

In Iowa the proportion of natives rises to 
83.2 per cent., the Germans being 5.4 per 
cent., the Scandinavians 2.8, the Irish 2.7, the 
British 2, and the British Americans 1.2. In 
Nebraska the foreign-born rise again to 21.6 
per cent. ; the Germans are 6.8 per cent., the 
Scandinavians 3.6, the British 2.4, the Irish 
2.2, the British Americans 1.9, and the Bo- 
hemians 1.9. Forty-three per hundred of the 
people of Nebraska are of foreign parentage. 

The territory (soon to be the State) of Da- 
kota colors the foreign map a deeper shade 
than any State yet considered. We find here 
a foreign-born population of 38.4 per cent. ; 
13.1 of the whole population are of Scandi- 
navian birth; 7.1 per cent. are British Amer- 
icans (largely Upper Canadians drifting across 
the border from Manitoba, dissatisfied with 
that province as a field of settlement); 4.3 
Germans, 4.8 Russian Mennonites (German 
by race and speech, but distinct from the 
other Germans, and for the present unassim- 
ilable), 3 Irish, and 2.5 British. The stream 
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of immigration pouring into Dakota gives 
promise that the population will repeat the 
characteristics of Minnesota. 

In Kansas the proportion of native-born, 
doubtless owing to the peculiar and forced 
method of settlement from the other States 
previous to the civil war, is larger than in 
most other Western States, namely, 89.9 per 
cent. The Germans are 2.8 per cent. of the 
people, the British 2 per cent., the Irish 1.5 
per cent., the Scandinavians 1.4 per cent., and 
the British Americans 1.2 per cent. The na- 
tive influence is altogether preponderant in 
Kansas, as the adoption of the constitutional 
amendment prohibiting traffic in liquor shows. 
The population doubtless owes the rigidness 
of its views on all matters, and the tinge of 
fanaticism in its character, to the political tur- 
moil and excitement of its early settlement. 

Colorado is 79.5 per cent. native, 6 per 
cent. British, 4.2 per cent. Insh (the mines 
here, as elsewhere in the country, drawing a 
large British and Irish population), 3.6 per 
cent. German, and 2.9 per cent. British-Amer- 
ican. With the growth of this State’s agricul- 
ture the proportion of Germans would increase, 
and with a decline of its mining interests the 
English and Irish would decline. 

The territories and States to the westward 
are, for the most part, very strongly affected 
by immigration. Nevada, as we have already 
noted, gives the very deepest color upon the 
foreign map. Of its people 41.2 per cent. 
are of foreign birth. Arizona is but a trifle 
behind, with 40 per hundred of her inhabi- 
tants born outside the republic. Utah has 
31.5 per cent. foreign; Idaho, 30.6; Wyo- 
ming, 29.9, and Montana, 29.5. New Mexico 
has only 6 per cent. foreign-born, but her 
great majority of Mexicans by race makes her 
population in the truest sense foreign to our 
own. This territory presents a serious social 
problem; a considerable population here of 
European origin would be a welcome adjunct 
in the “ Americanization” of the territory. 
Arizona has also a very large Mexican ele- 
ment; 23 per cent. of the whole population 
being Mexican-born, in addition to the na- 
tives of Mexican race. But here we have 
a larger proportionate native element, and 
3-1 per cent. of Irish, 2.7 of Germans, 6.6 of 
other Europeans, and 4.0 of Chinese. The 
population of Utah is remarkable for contain- 
ing not onlya larger percentage of British-born 
inhabitants than any State or any other terri- 
tory, but also for having, in this British-born 
element, the largest single proportionate con- 
tribution by any European nation to the 
population of an American State or territory. 
The British in Utah are 17.5 per cent. of 
the inhabitants, nearly all being Mormons; 
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and the Scandinavians are 8.8 per cent. The 
Mormons are likely to be a fair race, if their 
climate does not make them swarthy in spite 
of their origin. Nevada shows 8.6 per cent. 
of Chinese, 8.3 of Irish, 8.2 of British (main- 
ly Cornish), 5 of British Americans, 3.5 of 
Germans, and 2.5 of Italians. The popula- 
tion of Nevada has little stability. Sixty-four 
per cent. are of foreign parentage. Idaho's 
population is remarkable for being one-tenth 
Chinese —a larger proportion of this race than 
in any State or any other territory ; it is also 
7.6 per cent. British, 3 per cent. Irish, and 1 
per cent. German. Montana, which contains 
as large an area of arable land as Ohio, just 
opened to the world by a railroad, and sure 
to receive soon a considerable population, 
has at present a very composite people — 70.5 
per cent. natives, 6.3 per cent. British-Amer- 
ican, 6.1 per cent. Irish, 4.6 per cent. British, 
4.5 per cent. Chinese, and 4.3 per cent. Ger- 
man. Wyoming, a grazing and, to a small 
extent, mining territory, and very thinly 
peopled, is 8 per cent. British and 5.2 per 
cent. Irish. 

In Oregon and Washington the Chinese, who 
will eventually disappear and leave no trace, 
are the leading foreign element, with 5.3 per 
cent. in Oregon, and 4.2 in Washington. In 
Oregon the natives are 82.6 per cent., the Ger- 
mans 2.8 per cent., the British 2.4, the Irish 
2 per cent., and the British Americans 1.7. 
In Washington the natives are 78.9 per cent., 
the British Americans 3.8, the British 3.2, the 
Irish 2.9, and the Germans 2.9. The immigra- 
tion yet to flow into this fine and productive re- 
gion will not greatly change these proportions. 

The State of California, interesting in what- 
ever aspect we view it, alone remains for ex- 
amination. We find it. very largely foreign, 
with 33.9 per cent. born abroad. Among the 
foreign the Chinese are most numerous, being 
8.5 per cent. of the whole population, while 
the Irish are 7.2 per cent., the Germans 4.9 
per cent., and the British Americans 2.1 per 
cent. I have grouped together the popula- 
tions of southern European and Latin origin in 
California, and find them to be 4.3 per cent. 
of the whole population — a larger proportional 
representation of foreigners of these races than 
exists in any other State in the Union. As the 
character and manners of the Californians, 
owing to climate and modes of life growing out 
of the manner of settlement of the State, the 
gold-fever and speculating excitement, have 
already received a bent in the direction of the 
mercurial temperament of the Latins, we may 
expect to see the Californian race of the future, 


with its strong Celtic and Latin admixture, 
resembling thepeople of southern Europe. Let 
us note that there are 9,950 French and 7,537 
Italians in California; New York and Cali- 
fornia being the only States having any con- 
siderable Italian population.* There are also 
8,000 Portuguese, including Atlantic islanders 
of that race. California bids fair to differ as 
strikingly from the region lying to the north 
of it in its people as in its climate. The 
Chinese, by far the most numerous body of 
foreigners in California as well as in the other 
Pacific States and territories, may be dropped 
with a word. We have already seen that 
there were in 1880 but 1,186 natives of this 
country of Chinese parentage, though the 
Chinese have been coming since about the 
year 1850. Now that further importation of 
Chinese laborers has been forbidden, the race 
must disappear with the present generation. 

From the examination we have made, we 
perceive that the Germans are the most nu- 
merous body of foreigners in fifteen States 
and territories, which are the following: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Ohio, South Carolina, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. 

The Irish are the most numerous foreign 
element in twelve States and territories, as 
follows: Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Georgia, Massachusetts, Mibssis- 
sippi, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

Of the remaining States and territories, 
thirteen have more Irish than Germans, and 
seven have more Germans than Irish. There 
are, therefore, twenty-two States and territories 
where the Germans outnumber the Irish, and 
twenty-five where the Irish outnumber the 
Germans. 

The Chinese are the most numerous foreign 
element in five States and territories, as fol- 
lows: California, Idaho, Nevada,Oregon, and 
Washington. 

The British Americans are the most nu- 
merous foreign element in four States and one 
territory, namely: Maine, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 

The British are the largest foreign element 
in two States and two territories: North 
Carolina, Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming. 

The Mexicans are the largest foreign pop- 
ulation in one State and two territories: Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, and Texas. 

The Scandinavians are the most numerous 
in one State and one territory: Dakota and 
Minnesota. 


*New York had, in 1880, 15,113 Italians; Pennsylvania, 2,794; Louisiana, 2,527; and Massachusetts, 
2,116. No other State had more than 2,000. More Italians have reached the country since the close of the 


census year, June 30, 1880, than were here on that date. 
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The West Indians are the most numerous in 
one State: Florida. 

A glance at the map, in connection with 
the lists just given, will show that the immi- 
grant races have grouped themselves in a 
manner worthy of further note. We find 
what we may call the Insh States, beginning 
with Massachusetts, constituting an unbroken 
tier as far south as Maryland, and after the 
narrow interruption of that State beginning 
again with Virginia, and, bending westward, 
extending through Tennessee and to the Gulf 
in two prongs, Georgia and Mississippi. The 
. German States are a compact mass m the 
center of the republic, extending from Lake 
Superior to the Gulf of Mexico (Wisconsin to 
Louisiana), and from Nebraska eastward, with 
a tongue through West Virginia and Maryland 
to the Atlantic. The British Americans have 
a group in northern New England, and a 
detached State and territory, Michigan and 
Montana, in the North-west —all these bord- 
ering on Canadian territory. The British have 
three contiguous mountain political divisions 
and a detached Southern State ; the Mexicans 
have a group bordering on Mexico, and the 
Chinese the Pacific group, facing China. 


I SHALL not attempt to discuss the broad 
question, What is likely to be the specific 
influence upon the old stock for good or ill, 
for improvement or deterioration, of these 
peoples who, in certain States, in themselves 
and in their offspring in the first generation, 
already outnumber the descendants of the 
original colonists? We could only conjecture 
this effect in advance, even if the inpour had 
ceased and the process of union had begun 
under permanent conditions. But I think it 
is reasonable to assume that ethnologically 
the change could be but slight ; supposing 
the entire mass to be fused, the Celtic and 
Teutonic blood, the Latin and the Norman 
would be mingled in much the same pro- 
portions as they were in the veins of the 
original English settlers. The American of 
the future, supposing present forces to con- 
tinue, and all white elements to fuse equally, 
would be almost as much an “ Anglo-Saxon” 
as the American of 1820. We have seen, 
however, that the races are not distributed 
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evenly, and that certain types are likely to be 
locally predominant, at least until a long proc- 
ess of intermigration shall have welded the 
mass into a substantial likeness. The Wiscon- 
sin man of the near future, for instance, js 
likely to be almost a German, while the New 
Englander (still supposing all elements to 
combine) will be at least half an Irishman. 
But in the meantime all come to speak a 
single dialect ; all wear the same costume ; all 
come under the assimilating influence of an 
intensely active internal commerce; and all 
continue to accustom themselves to diversity 
of views and organizations in religion without 
strife growing out of such diversity or a 
thought of social separation on its account. 
May we not assume that such a state of 
affairs will tend to make the people a single 
and homogeneous nation, in spite of local 
diversity of origin ? 

I believe that no one now accuses any large 
or influential portion of the foreign element 
of a set purpose to spread ideas subversive 
of our political institutions. It can hardly be 
denied that such tendencies and ideas as are 
most deprecated in the foreigners in the Unit- 
ed States relate to manners, to mere habits 
of life and social practices. In these things 
we have undergone great changes, and would 
have undergone them, in a great degree, in- 
dependent of foreign influence. 

So long as all elements blend, and the peo- 
ple remain free to seek their own happiness in 
their own way, it would seem to make little 
difference with coming generations whether 
their family tree shall have had its roots in 
Plymouth or Boston or New Amsterdam, or 
in Castle Garden. So long as this freedom to 
seek a common happiness remains, it is of 
little consequence whether the new inhabit- 
ants are lost in the old or the old in the new. 
The greatest danger would seem to be that 
the mingling of all elements, with a resulting 
evolution of a single nationality, will not pro- 
ceed without interruption. No greater danger 
can threaten than that the population will 
split into two or more castes, with caste hatreds 
and conflicts. Whenever in any place a ten- 
dency to such a condition seems to be arising, 
all the proper influence of the State and of 
society should be brought to bear against it. 


Joseph Edgar Chamberlin. 
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A TROPICAL 


Ir is strange how completely we have lost 
some of the most useful instincts of our fellow- 
creatures. We cannot predict a dry summer 
or an early frost. Not one man in a thousand 
can distinguish a slight indisposition from the 
presentiment of a serious disease ; and I do 
not believe that one in a million can forefeel a 
storm, though some old sailors can foresee it 
by the looks of the clouds, the flight of birds, 
and similar indications. The trouble is that 
often such visible prognostics — including 
those of the United States Weather Bureau — 
come too late to be of any practical use. 

On the ninth of September, 1882, I trans- 
ported my surveying instruments from Santa 
Cruz de Costa Rica to Punta Velas, the Pa- 
cific entrepét of the little town, and I dis- 
tinctly remember that on the morning of 
that day the weather was as pleasant as the 
Isthmus countries may expect it to be before 
the end of October; the air was clear and 
cool, the wind north-west ; and a sailing vessel 
leaving the port during that forenoon would 
have been justified in counting upon a pros- 
perous trip to Panama. My companion, Cap- 
tain H , intended to go that way before 
the end of the week, and the natives congrat- 
ulated him on the timely mudanza, a change or 
pause in the rainy season which rarely occurs 
before the first gale after the September equi- 
nox. The only circumstance which could have 
been interpreted as a presage of the coming 
event was a change in the temperature, which 
increased a little faster than the rise of the sun 
could alone account for; the wind itself felt 
warm, though at noon its direction was still the 
same, that is, a little north of west. But two 
hours afterward the sky began to look murky 
—cloudy would not be the right word; it wasa 
curious sort of haze, that had crept up from the 
sea and overspread the sky so gradually that 
one could hardly notice its transition from 
light-blue to gray. 

We changed horses at the harbor inn and 
took a guide to the “ Cerro,” a ridge in the lit- 
toral where our codperators had been at work 
for several weeks. When we reached the sum- 
mit of the bluff I noticed for the first time that 
strange sultriness which the wind seemed to 
increase rather than to moderate. 

The same haze that veiled the sun had nar- 
rowed the seaward horizon, and there were 
few ships in view, though, as I afterward 
learned, the Realejo fishing-smacks had 
turned out in force. 


HURRICANE. 


“T don’t like the looks of that weather,” 
observed our carrier; “ they will have a rough 
night at the embarcadero” |the dredge-boat}. 

“ What makes you think so?” inquired my 
companion. 

The man either had not understood us, or 
was not quite sure of his conclusion. 

“ The sky looks strange,” said he, when we 
repeated our question; “mira los patos — 
look at those white-caps— there’s a storm 
under way.” 

Half an hour before the same fellow had re- 
marked that it was getting cloudy, but did not 
look like rain. Half an hour later his warn- 
ing would have come too late, so that from 
the first shadow of an omen the time of grace 
was limited to less than thirty minutes. We 
had not yet reached the north-western decliv- 
ity of the ridge, when an exclamation of my 
companions induced us to rein our horses 
near a gap that revealed a glimpse of the 
eastern sky. Its hue had darkened to a for- 
bidding-looking black-blue, mottled with still 
uglier grizzly clouds, fringed with white edges. 
From these clouds dark-gray shreds hung 
down upon a narrow strip of pale sky at the 
very edge of the horizon. Every now and 
then an electric flash irradiated their ragged 
seams. 

“ Halloo! it’s coming this way,” said the 
guide ; “ we'd better turn back.” 

“ How far is that camp from here?” asked 
Captain H " 

“More than two miles,” said the guide; 
“but the surveyors are at work on this side 
of it. Wait — let me gallop ahead and tell 
their overseer that you want to see him at the 
meson. There’s no time to be lost,” he called 
out, as he galloped’ away. 

He was no sooner gone than we began 
to share his opinion. Sixteen miles north 
of Punta Velas a spur of the Mesaya range 
fronts the sea in the form of a bold promon- 
tory, and from the brow of that headland (a 
treeless rock) a horizontal streak of white dust 
shot out like a jet of steam from a side-valve ; 
the storm had reached that ridge, and was 
sweeping its sand-clouds toward the sea. A . 
number of farmers had accompanied us from 
the Velas tavern, and seemed inclined to 
await the return of our guide; but at the sight 
of that fluttering storm-signal they had a 
private consultation, and prepared to remount 
their horses. 

“ Are you going home ?” I inquired. 
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* Yes, under shelter,” said one of them, “ to 
the shed of that hammer-work over yonder” 
[on the other side of a little bayou]. 

They rode off at a trot first, but presently 
at a tearing gallop, that made us a little 
fidgety. ‘They must have seen some addi- 
tional signs of danger, and after waiting about 
ten minutes we concluded to follow them, in 
spite of the blinding dust-clouds that invaded 
the coast plain like the first billows of a rising 
tide. We had expected to meet the guide at 
the foot of the bluff, but when we finally 
caught sight of him he came from the right 
(farther up the bayou), and motioned to us to 
turn back, waving his hat with an energy of 
action that served all the purposes of a con- 
clusive argument. 

“ You cannot cross that creek,” he called 
out, when he overtook us; “it’s filling with 
backwater and _ rising fast. Let’s turn back ; 
we may reach the Posada ahead of that 
shower.” 

Those who had mistaken the approaching 
gale for a common thunder-shower were soon 
undeceived. Even as we raced along the 
strand, and before the first cold blast of the 
impending rain, the “knife-grinder” locust 
in the trees suddenly stopped their shrill 
concert, alarmed perhaps by the portent 
of the gathering darkness. A louder and 
louder rush in our rear betrayed the speed of 
the on-coming storm, and as we galloped 
through the hovel-suburbs of Las Velas the 
inhabitants ran to and fro in a state of the 
wildest alarm; they had seen the mountain- 
ous dust-clouds of the tornado, and all 
who had valuables to save knew that their 
time was measured by minutes. The dust- 
sea rolled southward, but also westward, 7. ¢., 
toward the shore, where the main storm-wave 
seemed to meet a counter-current that mixed 
dust and sea-foam in a tumultuous whirl. 
Here, at the north end of the village, the dis- 
tance to the harbor was hardly half a mile, 
but we were too late to reach the tavern on 
horseback. As we crossed a little creek we 
heard cries behind and before us, and look- 
ing up the bank (where numbers of fugitives 
were scrambling up the steep slope), 1 saw 
one man fall down like a sack, while others 
staggered as from a sudden blow, or threw 
themselves forward in time to clutch at the 
cliffs. We instantly dismounted, and it seemed 
the best plan to leave our horses to the 
* guidance of their instincts; but they fol- 
lowed us at a trot, and had, indeed, the 
advantage of us, so long as the gale did not 
strike them sideways. It seems strange that 
a man who can resist the spring of a wolf 
and a cudgel-blow should not be able to with- 
stand the pressure of the unsubstantial air. I 
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had myself been seif-deceived on that point, 
and in the shelter of the ravine we man- 
aged to keep our heads up; but I believe that 
few persons would like to be photographed 
in the positions we were obliged to assume 
before we could reach the Posada. I felt 
as though I were wading in the deepening 
water of a strong river current, and when 
we finally clutched the props of the tavern- 
porch the assembled refugees cheered us as the 
crowd on a harbor-pier would hail the pas. 
sengers of a life-boat. In western Nicaragua, 
within range of sixteen active volcanoes, 
nearly every public building is earthquake- 
proof, and the Posada was the safest house 
in the place: one-story, flat-roofed, with 
massive masonry, and mortised corner- 
stones. But an earthquake shock being here 
an event of almost monthly occurrence, the 
limits of its power have been approximately 
ascertained ; while the force of a tornado is 
incalculable, except by indications, which 
were anything but reassuring even at that 
stage of the atmospheric developments. Low- 
sailing clouds shot rather than drifted across 
the sky; all counter-currents had yielded, 
and, like a victor bearing his trophies before 
him, the tornado raked the town with 
storm of flying shingles and boards. Not a 
drop of rain yet, but dense showers of drift- 
sand ; the air itself seemed to become visible, 
and explosions of the atmospheric fluid struck 
against the house corners and dashed in 
spray from the projecting roofs. Volley after- 
volley of débris swept the main street till a 
larger fragment struck the shutter of our 
room and strewed the floor with a hail of 
splinters. That weakened the credit of the 
house; the assembly crowded to the oppo- 
site end of the hall, and the alarm of the 
female refugees became demonstrative. 

“The roof is coming down! Open the 
cellar! O Santos! there is no cellar.” And 
wild cries broke out anew at every crack of 
a falling tree. 

“No temas, almita,’ one husband consoled 
the trembling woman at his side. “ Keep still, 
my love. Last night I dreamed of a little white 
dog playing around our house, and this is not 
going to be an unlucky day for us!” 

Only the stout old landlord preserved his 
sang-froid. 

“ No hay cuidado,” he repeated at each heavier 
blast; “no danger, friends, this house has stood 
the earthquake of ’58, and would weather a 
worse storm than this. Morenoise than harm.” 

The ear is the organ of terror ; yet the most 
appalling element of a storm is not its voice, 
nor any visible proof of its portentous power, 
but rather the uncertainty of the end, and 
the worse uncertainty of the climax. It 1s 
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like stumbling downhill in the dark and won- 
dering if the next second will bring us to the 
bottom of the hoped-for valley or to the brink 
of a deeper precipice. The fury of the gale 
was evidently increasing, as well as the dark- 
ness, and it turned so chilly — even in-doors, 
though there were more than forty persons in 
the hall—that Captain H pulled out 
his pocket-thermometer and stepped into the 
yard to expose it to the draught of the open 
air. He had to watch for an interval of the 
shingle volleys, and the success of his enter- 
prise encouraged the street Arabs to try their 
luck at the front door, till a Scotch sailor-boy 
bore off the palm of imprudence by running 
first to the end of the pavement and then 
clear across the street and back through a 
shower of storm-missiles. His last exploit was 
followed by the enthusiastic plaudits of the 
assembled half-breeds, and the not less out- 
spoken disapproval of his shipmates, as a 
proof that the Creoles love excitement at any 
price, while the Britons, on the whole, value 
courage too highly to approve its waste. The 
domestic animals set us a good example of 
prudence. A strange dog whom his own mas- 
ter tried to eject clung to his arm by the edge 
of his teeth and returned as if the storm had 
blown him back ; for it was impossible to keep 
the house-door shut, even if the constant ar- 
rival of new fugitives had not made an open 
house a moral necessity. Out in the yard a 
little pigeon-house swayed on its slender sup- 
port, and at last broke down; but the occu- 
pants even then clustered around their cot 
like bees, and nearly all crept back as soon 
as the superstructure had found a safe anchor- 
age. One hapless pouter took wing for a 
moment, but was immediately caught in the 
storm-whirl and dashed-against the wall with 
a force that knocked its top-heavy body into 
a mass of bristling feathers. It is said that 
swallows love to sport with a storm, but this 
sort of sport seemed too much even for their 
tireless wings. Whenever the dust-veil lifted 
fora moment I made my way to a window 
that commanded a view of the seaward sky, 
an hour ago the aérial rendezvous of a cloud 
of swifts ; but the only bird that now ventured 
to ride the gale was a single sea-gull that 
shot by with slanting wings, perhaps in a vain 
attempt to reach its nest in the harbor-cliffs. 
The intermittent gusts of the hurricane had 
risen to a steady rush, when all at once its 
voice mingled with a deeper sound —the boom 
of a rising sea, that dashed with sudden fury 
against the bulwarks of the breakwater, as if 
the storm- waves of the outer ocean had pene- 
trated the northern harbor-reefs. In the next 
moment the cause of the uproar became sensi- 
ble as well as audible: a blow like the blast 





of an explosion struck the building and lev- 
eled all obstacles in the open street ; the mas- 
sive boards of an ox-cart were knockéd flat 
against the wheels; the wood-pile at the gate 
was overthrown, and its heavy logs rolled 
bumping along the street like empty barrels ; 
shreds of sail-canvas shot fluttering through 
the air; and amid the fearful shrieks of the 
poor neighbors the frame-house of an Ameri- 
can store-keeper came down with a splintering 
crash. For the next ten minutes individual 
voices were drowned by the deafening and 
almost stupefying roar of the storm ; I am sure 
that the violent slapping of a broken shutter 
was inaudible at a distance of ten steps. The 
whole assembly had recoiled from the north 
side of the room, and were crouched on the 
floor as if in momentary expectation of a fatal 
catastrophe. Suddenly the shutters in the 
south-west corner burst open, and the storm 
seemed to strike the house from all sides at 
once ; but a troop of sailors in that very cor- 
ner set up a loud hurrah: “ The worst is over 
—the shifts are coming!” 

The events of the next few minutes seemed 
hardly to encourage that hope. It was a little 
past four o’clock, but the darkness became 
almost nocturnal, and each shift of the furious 
wind was accompanied by the crash of falling 
trees that had thus far withstood its assaults. 
That, however, did not prove an increase of 
its violence. A leafy tree veers in the storm 
like a vane; every single leaf accommodates 
itself to the direction of the wind by turning 
in the plane of the least resistance. But the 
sudden shifts of a very violent gale appear to 
foil that expedient of vegetable instinct, and 
break the tree before it has time to turn. 
The sailors were right; a cold blast swept the 
street, and presently the lowering clouds dis- 
charged themselves in a deluge that seemed 
to check the force of the storm. The room 
was swamped, but nobody minded that; the 
rasgos, the terrible tornado-blasts, had ceased, 
and the crowd set up a ringing cheer when 
one of the sailors assured them, “ on the faith 
of a caballero,” that before night the gale 
would turn into a harmless land wind. Two 
hours later it was still blowing “big guns,” 
but the heavy blasts came at longer intervals. 
One by one the refugees ventured out, and 
the guests inquired after the amount of their 
indebtedness. But now the landlord inter- 
fered. He had no right to detain the anxious 
housekeepers, but his patrons must not think 
of thus leaving the house that had passed the 
ordeal so bravely; supper would soon be 
ready, and he was going to stand treat. We 
begged to be excused, and soon after retired 
to the guest-rooms across the yard. The night 
was cold and gusty, with an occasional feeble 
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attempt at another vasgo , but toward mid- 
night my neighbor tapped at the partition- 
wall, and asked me to get up and look at 
the sky. Above the ridge of the Cartagos 
Range, 7. ¢., in the south-east, the horizon 
glowed with a curious reddish hue, almost 
like the last shimmer of a lurid sunset. Here 
and there the stars twinkled through the 
clouds, and the conflagration of a neighbor- 
ing town would have revealed itself in a dif- 
ferent way. We concluded that the reflection 
of a volcanic outbreak in the mountains of 
Costa Rica was the most probable explana- 
tion, but the news of the next three days failed 
to confirm that conjecture, and it may have 
been one of those unexplained electric phe- 
nomena that often accompany a storm in the 
tropics. 

The next morning the little port looked 
like a fortress-town after a heavy bombard- 
ment. ‘The main street was covered with 
heaps of mingled drift-sand and rubbish. In 
the hill suburb nearly every house was 
down, as well as every larger tree and the 
trestle-work of an American saw-mill. The 
trees that had weathered the storm in the 
down-town gardens were not the largest, but 
the least leafy ones. An avenue of mango- 
trees (with a foliage resembling that of our 
southern magnolias) had fallen in ranks, all 
with their crowns to the west. Lake Ma- 
nagua, the Rio de San Juan, and Bluefields’ 
Lagoon had overflowed their banks for miles ; 
and with the exception of the earthquake of 
1858, and perhaps of Walker’s invasion, the 
calamity was, on the whole, the worst that has 
befallen the republic in the course of this 
century. In the district of Nicoya, where 
we were, the loss of life, direct and pros- 
pective, was estimated at 23, without count- 
ing that by shipwreck, which must have been 


very considerable, as a number of feluccas had 
left the harbor a few hours before the out 
break of the gale. But on the Hacienda del 
Cerro, eight miles north of Las Velas, a herd 
of black cattle had saved themselves, during 
the forenoon, by galloping to the glen of a 
coast-river, the only valley within sixty miles, 
with a high north shore. Here, then, is one 
of the cases where art cannot compete with 
instinct. The tornado originated in the Lesser 
Antilles, skirted the Island of Porto Rico 
and the south coast of Cuba, and passed 
through the center of the Caribbean Sea, 
across Yucatan, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica. Now, the only observatory 
in the range of that track is the United 
States Signal Office at Santiago de Cuba. 
The gale passed Santiago at 11 A. M. and 
reached Nicoya a little after 2 P. M., so 
that by instant telegrams (allowing for the 
unavoidable delays at the intermediate sta- 
tions) the Santiago observer might have 
warned the Pacific ports in time to prevent 
them from mistaking the atmospheric symp 
toms of the early afternoon. But the cattle 
of the Cerro had recognized the danger dur 
ing the morning. 

In the small coast-towns, where telegrams 
are received only by the somnolent gov- 
ernment officials, a few of the native ship- 
masters might have been saved by their 
weather-glasses, if barometrical indications 
were not so curiously equivocal. Professor 
Salinez, the State Geologist at Nicaragua, has 
a barometer on which the lower end of the 
scale is marked Huracan é Terremoto — hurri- 
cane or earthquake. The professor owns that 
he has never seen the mercury down to the 
terremoto point, and the next higher degree 
may mean anything, from a tornado to a 
common thunder-shower. 


FHlorace D. Warner. 
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SEVERAL years ago an eminent American 
theologian, Dr. Edwards A. Park, late Pro- 
fessor of Christian Theology at Andover, wrote 
a biographical sketch of Professor Tholuck. 
Feeling evidently under some necessity of 
overcoming the prejudice then existing in 
many quarters against the freedom of German 
speculation, and being embarrassed in partic- 
ular by Professor Tholuck’s supposed leaning 
toward the larger hope of the final restoration 
of all souls, Professor Park apologized for the 
great German Christian, saying, among other 
extenuating remarks, that “an opinion, when 





entertained in the shape of a subordinate and 
incidental theory, is as different in its influence 
from that same opinion, when entertained in the 
shape of an essentialand conspicuous doctrine, 
as the alcohol in bread is different in its effect 
from the alcohol in brandy.” The apology is 
creditable to the charity of the distinguished 
divine who made it, but it is not so creditable 
to the circle of his readers that such an apol- 
ogy for such a Christian as the late Professor 
Tholuck ever should have been deemed neces- 
sary. I once heard Tholuck himself offer a 
simpler and very different defense for the 
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German clergy. It was in the course of one 
of those conversations which American stu- 
dents abroad, who have ever been invited to 
walk with Tholuck, cherish among the mem- 
ories of alife. Kindling with enthusiasm,—for 
Tholuck was always young in heart, and a 
word was often enough to call forth his devout 
enthusiasm,— he said that the German clergy 
have been accused of falling into rationalism, 
and it is true that many of them did become 
rationalists. “‘When I first came to Halle, 
there were only two Evangelical ministers and 
one Evangelical school-master inall this region. 
But the German clergy,” he continued, “have 
sought most conscientiously to find the truth. 
They have been most conscientious students.” 
Certain clergymen in the United States have of 
late been credited with the questionable right 
of holding private speculations diverse from 
their public teachings. An honest man may 
make, and because he is honest he sometimes 
must make, a distinction between his opinions 
and his beliefs; Horace Bushnell said he 
kept certain questions hanging up in his mind. 
But the only defense which religious teachers 
should make of their own work, or which they 
should willingly accept as an apology from 
their friends, is the justification which Pro- 
fessor Tholuck made for the German clergy, 
that they have been conscientious students 
of truth. Good Bishop Butler claimed the 
same high prerogative for the English clergy 
when he said, in anticipation of his own work, 
“T mean to make truth the business of my 
life.” In this country Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor 
used to say to his classes in theology: “ Young 
gentlemen, follow truth, though it leads you 
over Niagara.” And this same tone of manly 
sincerity was echoed at another seat of theo- 
logical learning in New England when Pro- 
fessor Park, in a notable sermon on the 
“ Duties of the Theologian,” pleading in de- 
fense of his own suspected “new theology,” 
said: “ Idle, idle, this attempt to defeat the 
first law of nature, that the soul of man shall go 
out free as the air of heaven—go after truth, 
let her leadings be what they may.” Such 
worthy words as these may very properly be 
quoted in a sketch of the life and teachings 
of that representative German scholar and 
theologian, Professor Isaac A. Dorner. 

The life of a German student and professor 
has in it usually few of the elements of ro- 
mance. There is little color for the literary 
artist to weave into the portraiture of the 
work and thought of a German philosopher 
and theologian. Indeed, the simplicity of his 
life, undisturbed by the rush of the world’s 
affairs, affords the opportunity for that patient 
work of investigation and quiet, steadfast com- 
munion with ideas which have rendered Ger- 


man scholarship thorough and trustworthy, 
and made acquaintance with it a matter of 
mental economy to scholars in our own coun- 
try who are pulled hither and thither by the 
multitude of interests which lay hands upon 
them. The still world of the theologian may 
have in it little to attract the general reader ; 
but, nevertheless, the religious question is 
always the question of life; the theological 
interest lies not far beneath the surface of all 
the interests of society and movements of 
life. Dr. Dorner’s name has been brought 
into special prominence of late in religious 
discussions in this country. It has become 
associated with a wide and deep movement 
in our own religious world, and many readers 
who care little to enter into the schools of 
theological disputation may yet wish to know 
more of one of those leading teachers of our 
times whose thought is evidently working like 
a new theological leaven even in our own 
religious conservatism. 

The world of ideas in which men like Dr. 
Dorner have lived and thought is not so well 
known to the public at large as those whose 
studies have led them into it wish it might be. 
Itliessomewhat one side from the traveled ways 
of literature. One cannot be hurried through it 
in a day in some easy literary conveyance, at 
a small expense of time and effort. One must 
plod through it afoot. But to those who have 
found their way into this somewhat remote 
theological world, and who are not easily 
wearied in exploring it, it proves a rich coun- 
try, and rewards them with many superlative 
views of truth. It is unfortunate for us that 
the best work of German scholars, particularly 
in the sphere of religion, has not always be- 
come the best known abroad. German philo- 
sophical and religious literature suffers in the 
importation very much the same fate as the 
vintage of foreign fields. The acridand poorer 
wines are not long in finding their way to this 
country, and adulterations of them abound, 
while the best wines are not so easily brought 
over to our tables. We have had in past years 
large importations of the sour wine of German 
thought. The hasty, unmellowed products of 
German scholarship have been eagerly de- 
voured by a class of American readers. 
Adulterations and popular dilutions of crude 
German theories and unripe speculations 
have been accepted and paraded as pure 
philosophy by persons who have been igno- 
rant of the mature thought of the richest minds 
abroad. In philosophy, for example, the 
“ Microcosm” of Hermann Lotze still remains 
untranslated,— the pure wine of a fine vintage 
locked up in the original German from most 
American readers,— while books fermenting 
with unchristian ideas have found a market, 
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the effervescent reasonings of the pessimists 
have been poured at least into second-hand 
magazine articles, and the distillations of 
Haeckel’s scientific imagination, and of others 
of his class, have been put up by enterprising 
publishers in quantities suited to the popular 
taste, labeled pure science, and dispensed to 
the people. Similarly in theology Strauss’s 
‘“ Life of Jesus,” and other raw first-fruits of 
the new science of Biblical criticism, were 
quickly imported, while later and better prod- 
ucts of that conscientious study for which the 
German universities are renowned have been 
left hardiy known beyond the circle o} a few 
thorough students of modern German thought. 

Professor Dorner was the last eminent 
representative of a famous group of German 
thinkers and teachers whose influence has 
long been felt by some of our own ablest 
minds, though it is just beginning to come to 
its full power in our religious literature. 
There has been an unbroken succession of 
strong thinkers in Germany, throughout this 
century of searching and doubt, who have 
followed truth conscientiously, and who have 
not been left, like snow-bound travelers, at 
some cold, uncomfortable half-way house of 
skepticism or rationalism, but who have 
pushed on and through until they have come 
again to the happy, restful faith of childhood. 
From about the beginning of this century the 
German universities have been honored by re- 
ligious teachers who have found in Christianity 
the reconciling word for modern philosophies 
and doubts. Patient and profound students 
of the history of thought, they have realized 
in their studies the truth of Pascal’s thought, 
“In Christ all contradictions are recon- 
ciled.” Walking in the fires of intense ques- 
tionings, they have come forth Christian be- 
lievers, unharmed. The smell of the fire may 
indeed be upon some of their garments, but 
they have kept the faith, Eminent among 
this group of Christian scholars and believers 
are the names of Schleiermacher, Neander, 
Nitsch, Tholuck, Julius Miiller, Ullmann, 
Rothe, and — but lately entered among that 
goodly company beyond the veil — the ven- 
erable Dorner. Schleiermacher was among 
the first of this royal succession of Chris- 
tian scholars who, during this century, have 
found thrones of faith in the land of doubt. 
He has been rightly spoken of as “the 
last in a generation of skeptics, and the first 
in the succession of believers.” His name 
marks the beginning of a new era in German 
Protestantism ; for since the first impulse 
and freshness of the Reformation an age of 
Protestant scholasticism had ensued. Careful 
scholars have learned to distinguish between 
the living principles and powers of the Ref- 
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ormation and the post-Reformation dogmas 
and definitions which are embalmed in many 
current forms of religious speech. Protestant 
ism was a new life of souls before it crystal- 
lized into the confessions of faith. During the 
last two centuries Protestantism had withered 
in many places— not everywhere, but in some 
branches of the Church — into an orthodox- 
ism as dry and fruitless as the Latin scholas- 
ticism which became tinder to the flame of 
Luther’s newly kindled faith. The reaction 
from this Protestant confessionalism and or- 
thodoxism of sound words had necessarily 
carried many of the best minds over into 
rationalism and general skepticism. Many of 
the Protestant clergy at the close of the last 
century were hopeless rationalists, and ser- 
mons were often anything but religious. ‘The 
old mechanical supernaturalism and ortho- 
doxism had made the challenge of Les- 
sing’s skepticism a providential necessity. 
His sturdy and oft-repeated blows against 
the dogmatic theologies of his day helped 
open the gate through which the next century 
might find an entrance, in a more childlike 
spirit, to fresh pastures of faith. The same ris- 
ing flood which came in to renew the arid 
rationalism in which the philosophy of the 
last century lay parched and exhausted — the 
reeking French infidelity, and the dry sands 
of English deism which mark the dead low 
tide of human philosophy —the same re- 
freshing flood of higher and still higher thought 
which began to flow in with the opening years 
of this century swept away, also, almost 
every vestige from Germany of the mechani- 
cal divinity and confessional dogmatism which 
marked the wreck of the theology of the Ref- 
ormation. Schleiermacher stands at the be- 
ginning of thisnew epoch. But Schleiermacher 
was himself the herald of the coming day, 
rather than the careful reconstructor of its 
beliefs. He sowed far better than he could 
reap. He has been an influence in the thoughts 
of his pupils and successors, rather than the 
master of a school of thought. He was not a 
gigantic system-builder, as Hegel was in phi- 
losophy, whose ideas even in the present ruins 
of his system as a whole are the quarry from 
which many minds still gather material to 
build. Schleiermacher’s thought has been as a 
living spring whose outflowing has mingled 
with the whole subsequent development ot 
German theology. Amid the many diversities 
and strong individualities of this succession 
of Christian believers in the German univer 
sities, there may still be noticed a certain 
unity of tendency, which may be traced back 
to Schleiermacher’s spirit and direction. ‘The 
whole modern development of German the- 
ology is informed, at least, by the principle 
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which was the life of Schleiermacher’s thought, 
that in faith man stands in some real contact 
with the living God —in some immediate, felt, 
and assured relationship to the Christian God. 
It is noteworthy that this revival of faith, 
this new epoch of German Protestantism, was 
in its beginning contemporaneous with that 
uprising of patriotism and outburst of na- 
tional enthusiasm which enabled the German 
people to throw off the yoke of Napoleon. 
(he professors in the University of Berlin 
were ardent patriots; Schleiermacher’s ser- 
mons rang with patriotism, while they glowed 
with faith, When the war interrupted the 
session of the university, Fichte dismissed his 
students with the words: “ These lectures 
will be resumed in a free country.” This is 
not the first nor the only example in the his- 
tory of liberty of the power of patriotism and 
religion when fused in one purpose in the 
heart of a people. Patriotism rises and burns 
in a clear and steady flame when it is fed 
from the religious consciousness of a people. 
It flickers and is more easily extinguished if 
it is not so fed. Any necessity of national life 
or endeavor which stirs the popular heart to 
its depths necessarily calls forth the forces of 
religion, and is sustained by them. What 
great and enduring achievement has been 
won in history, unless the religious power of 
a people’s life has been evoked? We may 
not forget that the modern nation was not 
born from Erasmus’ culture, but from the soul 
of a peasant’s son, a monk who had found 
his own freedom before the throne of the 
Christian God ; and so also the century which 
began with the overthrow of the Napoleonic 
domination, and has become a new era for 
the German people, began also with renewed 
power of spiritual faith, and already may be 
characterized as a new era of Protestantism. 
Dr. Isaac A. Dorner was the son of a clergy- 
man. He was born in Wiirtemberg in 
the year 1809, and was but a child when 
Schleiermacher was still publishing his famous 
addresses upon religion to its despisers among 
the educated. His early career was a more 
rapid advancement than is usually possible in 
Germany. Graduated at the University of 
Tiibingen as the first scholar of his class, he 
made a literary journey, during which he 
visited England, and returned to Tiibingen 
as a fellow and tutor. There he was elected 
in the year 1838 to the professorship of the- 
ology, then made vacant by the death of Steu- 
del,—one of the last representatives of the 
old order,—although when elected he was 
still a young man to hold a full professorship 
in an important faculty of the University. At 
that time the influence of Baur was in the 
ascendant. Baur saw the early Christian his- 


tory through Hegel’s dialectics, and the so- 
called Tiibingen school, then at the height 
of its fame and power, possessed no little 
attractiveness for young and idealistic minds 
in its scholarly endeavor to account for the 
origin of a large part of the New Testament 
through certain supposed tendencies of hu- 
man thought; and it was not then so appar- 
ent as the criticisms of a generation of sober 
scholars have since made it that the 
Tiibingen school virtually made the sec- 
ond century the father of the first—an order 
of parentage more philosophical according to 
Hegel than natural according to the truth of 
history. The endeavor of these learned men 
to account for the fact of Christianity in the 
world from its own effects—a_ philosophical 
endeavor now largely abandoned in Germany 
—reminds us of the wonderful exploit which 
the monkish biographers relate of Saint Pat- 
rick, who upon one occasion, they calmly 
assure us, swam across the Irish channel, car- 
rying his head in his teeth. Dorner was one 
of the first writers to withstand vigorously 
this new school of philosophical reconstruc- 
tionists of the facts of primitive Christianity, 
who, on their part, notwithstanding their fre- 
quent arbitrary procedure with the facts and 
actual processes of history, did the Church 
great service in causing the Scriptures of the 
New Testament, and every shred and remnant 
of the early Christian literature extant, to be 
subjected to a microscopically critical exami- 
nation. Dorner had himself been a careful 
student of Hegel. and at first Neander was 
somewhat suspicious of his Hegelian style 
and tendencies. The rising star, however, 
was not to be eclipsed in the clouds that 
gathered around the setting sun which for a 
long day had ruled German philosophy. 
Dorner emerged safely from Hegelianism, as 
Julius Miiller had done from the pantheism 
of Spinoza; and the results of his earlier 
Hegelian studies appear in many just and 
searching criticisms, scattered through his 
later writings, of the relation of Hegelian ideas 
to the truths of Christianity. His early skill 
in confuting the left, or pantheistic, group of 
Hegelians with their own weapons, and from 
the arsenal of their own master, rendered him 
before long a popular champion of faith, and 
he was urged by a succession of calls from 
one university to another. 

Dr. Schaff, in a brief notice of Dorner 
written several years ago (Schaff, “ German 
Universities,” pp. 377-380), suggests that this 
rapid succession of calls may have worked 
disadvantageously to Dorner’s literary labors. 
He certainly never has acquired what we 
should regard in an English writer as a good 
style; but few German thinkers study form 
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of expression. Dr. Dorner was advanced in 
honor and usefulness from Tiibingen to 
Kiel, from Kiel to Kénigsberg, from Kénigs- 
berg to Bonn, thence to Gottingen, and from 
there to Berlinn—whose university, though 
one of the latest born, is the queen and crown 
of the whole university system in Germany. 
In Berlin he quietly elaborated his teaching, 
and at last published the ripe fruits of his 
long life of theological study. 

My own recollection of Dorner begins with 
a picture, still hanging in memory, of a quiet 
study in Berlin, peopled with books, where a 
letter of intreduction from a former American 
pupil of his secured me a kindly welcome. 
Dorner sat by his plain study-table, with books 
to the right of him and books to the left of 
him, a man of not large stature, yet compact 
frame, with a marked face and thoughtful 
eye. A young American student seems to 
breathe ideas in such an atmosphere! I re- 
member well one remark which Dorner made 
as he was inquiring about our own country : 
“You, in America, are not compelled to 
grow up, as we are, under the shadow of 
ancient institutions.” Though a man of books, 
his conversation dwelt largely upon the re- 
ligious condition and practical needs of the 
people of Germany. He thought there was 
much real piety among the people in the 
country; but the cities in Germany, as with 
us, are the problems of society and Chris- 
tianity. As the practical tendency of Dorner’s 
writings, and of the group of men to which he 
belongs, has recently, for polemical purposes, 
been called in question in this country, and, 
indeed, the evils inherent in the German system 
of state churches, and German irreligion in 
general, have been laid by undiscriminating 
American controversialists at the door of 
those very men who have done the most to 
reform and to revive the faith of the German 
people during this century, it is only just that 
this interest which the theologian of Berlin 
showed, in that interview with him in his 
study, in regard to popular evangelization 
and vital religion, should be noted. Dr. Dor- 
ner has not been a preacher or pastor; but 
years ago, so he once told a friend of mine, 
he took great pleasure in preaching in a jail. 
He has not been an uninterested or silent 
spectator of the religious life and activities 
of his times. These leaders of the “new” 
German theology, and Dr. Dorner conspicu- 
ous among them, whose views, we are told, 
if allowed in our evangelical pulpits, will “ cut 
the nerve of missions,” were among the 
founders and supporters of the German 
Church Diet, which is the Protestant home 
missionary society of Germany. “ This as- 
sembly,” says Dr. Schaff, very justly, “ may 
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be regarded as the practical fruit of that 
vigorous evangelical theology,” among whose 
leaders and supporters he mentions the names 
of some of those men, including Dorner. 

The missionary power of the modern 
Church has its purest and deepest source 
in the Christian principles of God’s grace 
and love for the whole world; and no 
modern theologian has entered more fully or 
more thoroughly into the spirit of Luther, into 
the power of these Christian truths, than has 
Professor Dorner. An address lies before me 
which Professor Dorner delivered at the 
meeting of the Evangelical Church Diet, in 
Kiel, in the year 1867, which he began by a 
modest expression of his own wish that a 
practical theologian, in the stricter sense of 
the word, had been chosen to speak in his 
place. He then proceeded to deliver a noble 
exposition and vindication of the great prin- 
ciple of Luther’s Reformation,— the doctrine 
of justification by faith,— dwelling in conclu- 
sion upon the practical fruits of this principle 
in the life of the Church, and in his closing 
sentences expressing the wish that German 
youth of sufficiently ripe age might be trained 
in Sunday-schools, “not merely receiving, 
but acting and giving,” in order that there 
might be an “ active participation of young 
men and women in the work of home and 
foreign missions.” The cruelly groundless 
suspicion of “ Dornerism” as a practically 
perilous influence among us is one of those 
misunderstandings and misrepresentations of 
the views of good men which are apt to arise, 
and to disappear, with theological panics. 
The wise are not alarmed or misled by them. 

Dorner has not been indifferent to the in- 
terest of religious liberty. He defended the 
liberal union principles of the faculty of Gét- 
tingen against the confessionalism of the 
clergy of Hanover; and when Baron Bunsen 
was violently attacked on account of his 
pamphlet upon “The Signs of the Times,” 
Dorner did not hesitate to take up his pen for 
the cause of religious liberty against the reac- 
tionary tendencies of Stahl and Hengstenberg. 

His chief and enduring service, however, 
has been in the realm of speculative theology, 
which is in many places clearer because he 
has moved through it. His power comes from 
his lecture-room. We have nothing in our 
American colleges corresponding exactly to 
the German system of lectures. The students 
congregate where they are most attracted by 
the fame or fresh thought of the professor, 
being left in their choice and attendance very 
much to the devices of their own hearts. 
Dorner’s lecture-room in Berlin used to be 
well filled, some of the theological students 
appearing at times with heads bandaged on 
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account of the cuts received in duels —though 
there are not now, I believe, so many of these 
heroes of the duel as formerly. The professor 
would enter, take his seat, and plunge at once 
into the profound discussion of the hour, 
only interrupting the flow of his discourse to 
take occasionally a pinch of snuff. He was 
in his last years prevented by a painful dis- 
ease from going to that lecture-room for 
which he elaborated his best thought, though 
he was still able, so he wrote last spring, to 
“ work a little.” American students, many of 
whom have attended his lectures, always found 
him courteous and interested in them and 
their work. 

In the last chapter of his “ History of Prot- 
estant Theology,” Dorner remarks that the- 
ology in America has hardly had a connected 
literary history. He notices the different for- 
eign elements which are entering into our 
thought, and anticipates that theology in this 
country will come, even though it be through 
a process of fermentation, to an independent 
combination and form, which he thinks, in our 
entire freedom of the church from the state, 
may resemble in many respects the theological 
development of the first centuries. “ America,” 
he says, “ stands as yet in its theological be- 
ginnings, but the future of Protestantism de- 
pends largely upon the further development 
of this powerful people now freed from the 
ban of slavery ; hence the maintenance and 
increase of intercourse with German Protest- 
antism and its possessions are of inestimable 
importance.” This commerce of thought be- 
tween German theologians and American 
students and clergymen has not been estab- 
lished for us without a struggle. In a pub- 
lished letter, with regard to the pursuit of 
German studies, Professor Moses Stuart once 
portrayed vividly and feelingly the difficulties 
and the suspicions of his brethren, with which 
he had to contend in pushing his way into 
the German literature and bringing the spoils 
of its Biblical scholarship back to his own 
lecture-room at Andover. He found fightings 
without and fears within. As the Athenians 
of old were taught by their philosophers to 
avoid commerce in order that they might 
keep out the rascals, so good men have been 
afraid to encourage free intercourse with the 
foreign literature of Germany lest it should 
bring in heretics. This universal commerce 
of free scholarship has now, however, become 
so firmly established that we are not so much 
in danger of having to do without these 
products of German scholarship as we are 
of having our own individuality overwhelmed 
by their abundance. Dorner looked, as we 
have just seen, with sagacious hope for an 
independent development of religious thought 


and life in this country, which may be en- 
riched by the treasures of German Protest- 
antism. Mere imitation of foreign manners 
would be as unfortunate for us in matters of 
philosophy and theology as it is in literature 
and art. Our scholars must not consent to 
become mere importers of German goods. 
We may well go abroad to learn, but we 
should come home to teach, and in our own 
vernacular. Our theology has always had in 
it something of the flavor of our own national 
life, and the strength and purpose of our own 
national consciousness. It needs enrichment 
and expansion; but let it, in all its larger and 
higher development, be still the product of 
American life, and have in its fruit the flavor 
of our own clear climate. 

It is undoubtedly true that German books 
and German ideas are influencing powerfully 
our schools of thought. The Germans are the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
scholars of the rest of the world, and he who 
would understand any science, or know all 
that can be known in any department, must 
go to the Germans. So the works of Dorner, 
and of other younger Biblical and theological 
teachers in Germany, must be read by our 
students and clergy who would understand 
modern theology. Good men may be afraid 
of their tendency, but the young men must 
read them, or consent to ignorance. It is al- 
together too late in the century to attempt to 
put a “high ecclesiastical tariff” upon any 
foreign ideas or speculations. Even though 
one may justly at times be afraid of the infec- 
tion of error, especially in minds predisposed 
to it, from the influx of foreign ideas from 
all quarters, still no quarantine can now be 
devised in the republic of letters against any 
thought; and there is for us no need of it, 
for our safety is in our broad practical piety 
and in our religious freedom. 

Moral pestilence is best dissipated by the 
breezes of free discussion. The real conserva- 
tion of faith in Germany itself has been in the 
freedom of its universities. The history of 
philosophy and theology in these universities 
proves that in the end to think in freedom is 
to think in truth. The free air of Protestantism, 
after all, is a better preservative for the life 
and health of the Christian faith than the 
restrictions of ecclesiastical stipulations and 
the confinement of high theological creeds. 
It is true that the liberty of the universities 
produced a generation of doubters— unwill- 
ing skeptics, like the doubter who wished his 
boy to be educated in the belief of those 
things in which he had lost faith ; and radical 
skeptics like Strauss, who set up a poor human 
caricature of religion as his last gift to those 
who cared to worship in the void which he 
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left instead of the home of the old faith. But 
the universities of Germany have also raised 
a race of giants to defend the faith. Whoever 
would follow Matthew Arnold’s canon, and 
know “the best that has been thought and 
said” in vindication of religion, and in witness 
to the Christ, must go forth now from the in- 
stitutions which have fettered their professors 
with dogmatic restrictions to the universities 
which have not sought to bind up forever 
their teachings in cerements of words, and 
must learn his faith afresh of those great 
scholars who, like Dorner and many others, 
have wrought out their own Christian beliefs 
in freedom, and in the open halls of science, 
in the face of all denials. In the long run a 
large conscientious liberty of teaching proves 
to be the best conservatism of the Christian 
faith. For the true apostolic church is not, 
and was never intended to be, a museum of 
dead traditions carefully preserved in glass 
bottles ; — the true church is the living body 
of Christ, not afraid to walk forth at any hour 
of the world’s history, be it day or night, hav- 
ing in its own glad and forgiven heart the 
eternal evangel of the Christ, and most safe 
from the infection of human error when most 
active in its divine ministry among men. All 
who really believe that the Christian religion 
is true; that the soul of man is organized for 
the perception of truth; that the Gospel of 
Christ and the heart of humanity are made 
for each other, as the ocean with its inflow- 
ing tides fits the shore —as the life-giving air 
covers every acre of the earth, from highest 
Alp to lowest valley ;— these will never be 
disturbed by the utmost freedom of thought, 
or fear the largest commerce of ideas. 

Several years ago Professor Dorner visited 
this country and attended the meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance in New York. There 
was at that time no little curiosity among 
the audiences at those meetings to see the 
German theologian whose fame had been 
whispered in the public ear. Many who 
may never have read a word of his writ- 
ings were then willing to honor him as a 
defender of the faith. Some of the same 
persons, in perhaps equal ignorance of his 
real work, would now look askance at him as 
a bringer-in of divisive novelties. The denom- 
inational religious papers have succeeded in 
coining a new word, “ Dornerism,” to desig- 
nate a portentous German speculation about 
the hereafter, and they have done much by 
repeated warnings against it to persuade their 
readers to believe their own somewhat vague 
and hazardous notions of what Dornerism 
really is. Unfortunately, popular religious 
prejudices are still too easily inflamed, and, 
when these are once excited, the truth needing 
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to be received must wait in quietness until in 
time such prejudices burn themselves out. For 
those who care little for any theological dis- 
cussions, but who like to be well informed as 
to the drift and tendencies of religious opin- 
ion, a summary of the teachings of a theolo- 
gian like Dorner might be a helpful service. 
But when one considers the breadth and pro 
fundity of his works, any attempt, especially 
within the limits of an article like this, to con 
vey a just idea of his teaching would seem 
almost as hopeless an undertaking as the task 
once imposed upon a French philosopher by 
a lady, who, meeting him in a sadon, said: 
“ Give me your theory of the universe in one 
word — in one word!” 

Patient familiarity with the habits of Ger- 
man minds and modes of German speech is 
necessary to render much of their best thought 
intelligible. German style in the schools of 
philosophy is apt to be the loose and negli- 
gent undress of thought. ‘The German gram- 
mar lends itself with fatal facility to intricate 
discourse. German philosophical writers often 
carry us along slow and winding processes of 
thinking, where condensation and a rapid 
summary of results would be a great gain to 
their readers. Dorner’s style is involved and 
difficult to follow until one has learned to 
keep in the current of his thought through the 
sinuosities of his grammar. But the current 
is always deep and strong. His sentences are 
often the despair of translators who would 
make him speak English. His chief works 
have been translated, though they may hardly 
be said to have been Anglicized, in the for- 
eign “ Theological Library,” published by the 
Clarks of Edinburgh. A greater service might 
be rendered by some one who understands 
him, if his “System of Christian Doctrine” 
should be, not translated, but epitomized 
and rewritten for English readers. To those 
who have become sufficiently familiar with 
Dorner’s style to understand him readily, he 
is a most suggestive writer. One may win 
from his pages principles of thinking and be- 
lief which he will find afterward shining over 
many dark passages of doctrine and life. 
American theologians are fond of definitions. 
A clear definition is considered to be the be- 
ginning of all wisdom. Start with a good def- 
inition, proceed through a straight course of 
logic, and end in a dogmatic proposition as 
the conclusion of all strife — this is the favor- 
ite verbal method of much of our theology. 
Usually, moreover, the desired conclusion is 
put into the definition from which afterward 
it is to be triumphantly drawn forth. But this 
method, which has undeniable advantages as 
a method of teaching foregone conclusions, 
is not helpful or satisfactory to minds which 
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punctuate life with interrogation points, and 
which cannot rest satisfied until things are seen 
in their spiritual principles and forces. And 
there are realities too divine to be compassed 
by human definitions. 

It is of more importance for us to have our 
thinking on every subject inspired with the 
living, informing principles of the Christian 
faith, than it is to agree in our definitions of 
doctrine, or to be able to show on all topics 
of inquiry a clear-cut and perfect crystalli- 
zation of beliefs. These are necessary in 
Christian education, as text-books are in 
scientific education. But as the really scien- 
tific man knows that the principles of his sci- 
ence are larger and more far-reaching than 
any results as yet definitely won by them, so 
the true theologian knows that it is more im- 
portant for reason to move along its high 
investigations of things spiritual and divine 
in the Christian principles of grace and love, 
than it is for it to build its deductions into a 
compact logic of divinity. Dorner is a logical 
reasoner; but he is more than that—he is a 
thinker, a Christian thinker. His endeavor is 
to interpret the facts of man’s history, the 
revelations of God, and, so far as we may, 
the prophecies of the hereafter, according to 
the principles of the Christian faith. ‘The title 
of his last work—the mature product of his 
life —indicates this peculiar superiority of t:s 
endeavor. It is his “ System of the Doctrine of 
Christian Faith.” The true ideal of theology 
is not merely to construct a symmetrical “bod 
of divinity,” or to deduct from Biblical proof- 
texts a complete system of doctrine, but in 
all things “to think according to Christ.” 
The student of Dorner’s pages will find many 
problems of faith left again unsolved in these 
pages. He will wish sometimes that more 
definitions of belief were possible; he will 
realize how partial after our utmost effort our 
knowledge remains of the infinite mystery of 
life and God; but he will find it easier to be- 
lieve that this is a Christian mystery, a mys- 
tery of light as yet too bright for us, and not 
a mystery of darkness and infinite night; and 
he will find it easier also to write above all 
the hard facts of the world, and doubtful 
doctrines of the creeds: Nevertheless I be- 
lieve that God is a Christian—of all beings 
the most Christian — an infinite and adorable 
Christ-likeness. 

Dorner’s work is not indeed a final word 
or completed task of theology; but his en- 
deavor to carry all questions of doctrine up 
into the harmony of the principles of faith 
which are embodied in Christ—the real and 
authoritative revelation of God on earth—is 
in the line of the strongest and purest spirit- 
ual movement of our times, and indicates the 


hopeful way of further progress for theology. 
The so-called “new theology” can surpass 
the old only as it shall prove itself to be 
more thoroughly, practically, and profoundly 
Christian —more distinctively Christian in its 
informing principles of faith, and more 
broadly Christian in its transformation of life 
and society. Anything in thought or life 
which makes it shine more luminously with 
the spirit of Christ should be gladly welcomed 
by all good men. All else in theology and 
life must pass away before the kingdom for 
which the Church has ever prayed can come 
on earth. To re-Christianize Christianity, then, 
may be a part of the work of the Spirit for 
the conversion of the world. 

The work of Dorner which won for him 
his early fame was a “ History of the Doc- 
trine of the Person of Christ,”—a beautiful 
book, Julius Miiller used to say,—which 
Dormer afterwards enlarged into a volumi- 
nous and complete discussion of all views 
which have been held in the Church concern- 
ing the two natures and one person of Christ. 
In this work he made a notable contribution 
to the philosophical conception of the fact of 
the incarnation. His “ History of Protestant 
Theology,” which he published subsequently, is 
a criticism and classification of Protestant 
theologies from the hour of Luther to the 
present day. His review of the cardinal 
principles of the Reformation is luminous. No 
clearer or more satisfactory discussion, within 
so brief a compass, has ever appeared of the 
relation between Christian faith, or the Chris- 
tian consciousness, and the Scriptures, their 
relative independence, and mutual depend- 
ence. His last work, to which I have already 
alluded, which consists of his theological 
lectures, is a classic of Protestant theology. 

It is somewhat unfortunate for Dorner’s pres- 
ent reputation in this country that his name 
has recently become identified with a discus- 
sion of a single point of orthodox doctrine, 
and many regard him simply as the German 
sponsor for questionable views among us of 
the future life. His contributions to this sub- 
ject, however, constitute but a part, and not 
the most important portion, of his whole 
theological work. As I touch at this point a 
matter upon which there has been recently 
much popular interest in religious circles, 
and upon which there is great religious sen- 
sitiveness in the community, a few words in 
explanation of Dorner’s position are neces- 
sary in justice to him, and they may be 
welcome to many who would not wish to 
misunderstand his views and influence. Eng- 
lish and American theologians, following the 
lead of Bishop Butler, make large use of the 
word probation. Life is a probation for char- 
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acter, and the probation for which room has 
been made in the system of nature for man 
naturally ends with death. Any individual 
who has had no gracious opportunity for 
Christian character shall at least be judged 
justly according to the law of nature by the 
just God. It is significant that this constant 
word of our theology, probation, hardly 
occurs at all in Dorner’s writings. The rea- 
son is that he approaches the question from 
a different direction, and carries the whole 
discussion up to a higher plane. The dis- 
cussion of man’s future condition, as it has 
ordinarily been conducted, lies down on the 
plane of nature, and is concerned chiefly with 
the questions, What punishment does man 
justly deserve for sin? and When under the 
natural laws of the formation of character does 
he become self-determined in sin? Dr. Dor- 
ner approaches the questions concerning the 
future life from the higher plane of Christianity, 
and his mind is concerned rather with the 
inquiries, When does a man put himself freely 
and finally beyond the pale of possible re- 
demption ? and Where must divine grace leave 
him alone in his natural self-determination 
in evil? The one view considers man as a 
probationer under a system of nature, to 
which in the Gospel a provision of grace 
has been added, at least for the elect; the 
other view considers man as belonging in 
God’s eternal purpose in Christ to a system 
of grace, justly deserving indeed by nature 
the punishment of sin, yet not to be aban- 
doned to the judgment until he has freely 
put away from himself the possibility of 
Christian redemption. The latter view holds 
thus consistently that Christianity is the uni- 
versal and absolute religion, and that the 
last judgment shall be the Christian judg- 
ment for all men. Those who entertain this 
view believe it to be in accordance with the 
principles of faith, and to be true to the 
Christianity of the Christ. It is evident that 
this view cannot be refuted by those who are 
not prepared to meet it in the plane of its 
own principles. The arguments against the 
possibility of a gracious probation after death 
for any souls, which have been running of 
late through the denominational newspapers, 
do not meet Dorner’s conduct of the discus- 
sion any more than a wagon on the street in 
New York can collide with a train of cars on 
the elevated railway. ‘The most that Ameri- 
can students of Dorner have cared to claim 
is their perfect liberty to think and to discuss 
these subjects upon the plane of his Chris- 
tian principles of reasoning, and to rest in 
any conclusions which may seem legitimate 
from such premises. They have advanced 
no new and definite dogmatism with regard 


to the hereafter. They have protested against 
the attempt to make revelation more definite 
than Christ, and they apprehend the canger 
of producing unbelief in the world by over- 
belief in the Church. They do care much for 
their liberty in the Christian Church to think 
upon all subjects, and to dream, if they wish, 
of the future in the spirit of Christ. They 
do not care so much for any particular view 
or speculation concerning the hereafter, and 
the final issues of things, which men have 
suggested. They have hoped, and still ex- 
pect, that free and reverent rediscussion of 
these themes, and the teachings of the Scrip- 
tures concerning the future life, in view 
of the most Christian conceptions of the na- 
ture of God and our relationship to him 
which modern theology has been able to gain, 
may yet yield more satisfactory results for be- 
lievers concerning the final issue of evil in the 
universe —views which shall not be alien to 
the Christian heart, while true to the Chris- 
tian conscience. They find it easier to preach 
the laws of retribution, and to proclaim the 
present Christian opportunity of grace, be- 
cause they have ceased to make their dogmas 
concerning the future so definite and complete 
as to render the conclusions of their logic un- 
real to their own Christian imaginations, and 
to estrange from their own words their Chris- 
tian hearts. A great deal, they are confident, 
may be gained for the relief of our working 
faith from needless theological difficulties, if 
we are always careful to maintain the reserve 
of revelation. The Biblical disclosures of the 
future life were given to us for present prac- 
tical purposes; hence, they are necessarily 
partial and prophetic. A revelation for use 
by little children cannot be a full revelation. 
It will help us much in this matter if we fol- 
low out a hint first dropped, I believe, by 
Schleiermacher, and suggested again by 
Dorner, that the Biblical revelation of the 
future is a prophecy, and subject, therefore, 
to the necessary limitations and incomplete- 
ness of all prophetic writing. We stand, that 
is, toward the New Testament prophecy of 
the world to come, in a position similar to 
that occupied by an Israelite of old to Isaiah’s 
prophecy of the coming Messianic kingdcm. 
Certain truths and promises which the He- 
brew then needed for his own use and profit 
undoubtedly lay clear to his eye upon the 
surface of that Messianic prophecy. Certain 
great outlines, moreover, of the future he 
might have discerned fixed and definite in the 
prophetic imagery. But the Jew would have 
made a wretched caricature of prophecy, if 
he had attempted to harmonize all the words 
and colors of the prophetic revelations in one 
definite and complete picture of the Christian- 
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ity which was to come. Yet they were words 
of inspiration. We can now see how they all 
find their fulfillment in the Christianity of 
Christ. It is their perfect fulfillment, yet not 
probably the realization of the dreams even of 
the prophets themselves, still less, then, of their 
uninspired commentators and copyists. Thus 
the New Testament teachings concerning the 
world to come, and particularly the few words 
of Christ which have come down to us, are of 
the nature of unfulfilled prophecy. There are 
some clear lines in them, definite so far as they 
go; there are truths of present urgent concern 
to us, warnings and hopes, which he who runs 
may read. But they are, like all prophecy, a 
broken and partial revelation. They do not 
contain one distinct, harmonious, finished pic- 
ture of the life to come. Any religious teacher, 
orthodox or universalist, who finds such a rev- 
elation of the hereafter in his Bible, does so 
by selecting single texts, or classes of texts, 
and shutting out others. Only when the his- 
tory of redemption shall have completed God’s 
picture will all the lines of revelation be seen 


finished, and all its colors blended. A certain 
reserve and silence of faith, therefore, before 
this great unfulfilled Christian prophecy, is 
both humility and loyalty of faith. And it is 
also practical wisdom of faith. 

Professor Dorner has finished his work for 
the Church, but he lived to speak his full 
thought. But the succession of Christian 
teachers and thinkers will continue in the 
free universities of Germany. The “new 
theology” in this country calls no man mas- 
ter; but many who are thinking with fresh 
joy, and working in the Church with new hope, 
gratefully own their obligations to these Ger- 
man scholars and believers for the enlighten- 
ment and inspiration, if not the intellectual 
salvation, of their own faith. They may differ 
much among themselves as to particular state- 
ments of doctrine ;—Z3in one thing they find 
themselves agreed, for their common desire 
and aim is that the most Christian thing pos- 
sible should be thought and said and done, 
to-day and to-morrow. 


Newman Smyth, 
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My little one begins his feet to try, 
A tottering, feeble, inconsistent way ; 
Pleased with the effort, he forgets his play, 
And leaves his infant baubles where they lie. 
Laughing and proud his mother flutters nigh, 
Turning to go, yet joy-compelled to stay, 
And bird-like, singing what her heart would say ; 
But not so certain of my bliss am I. 
For I bethink me of the days in store 
Wherein those feet must traverse realms unknown, 
And half forget the pathway to our door. 
And I recall that in the seasons flown 
We were his all—as he was all our own — 
But never can be quite so any more. 


Andrew B. Saxton. 
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The Political Education of the People. 


THE amount of intelligence and virtue required for 
the conduct of public affairs was never so great as now. 
There lie before us some of the most difficult polit- 
ical problems with which any people has ever been 
called upon to deal, and they are likely to increase in 
number and difficulty as time goes on. Nor can they 
be solved without a high grade of instruction among 
the people at large; for political power is now in the 
people’s hands, and no important questicn can be 
settled without their concurrence. In this country, 
moreover, the population is so large, and composed 
of such diverse materials, that the difficulty of ade- 
quately instructing the voters is greatly enhanced, and 
the variety of opinions, interests, and sentiments that 
is developing among us still further complicates the 
task. History shows how difficult it has been in times 
past to guide and instruct even small communities in 
the art of self-government, and the work can hardly 
fail to be more difficult still in so vast a nation as the 
United States. 

How to accomplish this work is the question before 
us. It is needless to say that we do not propose to 
answer the question here, but only to furnish some 
suggestions which may, perhaps, be of some use to 
those actually engaged in the work. In the repub- 
lics of the ancient world, which were mere urban 
communities, the whole people could attend the public 
assemblies, and listen there to the ablest thinkers and 
leaders of the time, as they unfolded their plans and 
discussed measures for promoting the public weal ; 
and thus the people were furnished with the. best 
counsel and instruction which the times could afford. 
In our time and country such a mode of instruction 
is not possible, and it remains to be seen whether 
we have other agencies that will adequately fill its 
place. 

The work of political instruction, at least in regard 
to the practical conduct of affairs, properly belongs to 
the holders of public office, especially to members of 
Congress and other legislative bodies ; but, as we have 
before pointed out in these columns, our public offi- 
cers seem to have abdicated their functions in this 
respect. They have very little to say about the mat- 
ters that are placed in their charge, and what they do 
say is apt to be of little value. We doubt if the speeches 
and debates of the public men of any nation have ever 
been of less weight or less fitted to instruct and guide 
the people than those of our own politicians during 
the past ten years. Whether they are afraid to express 
their opinions, or whether they really have no opinions 
to express, we do not undertake to say; but, whatever 
may be the cause of their reticence, its effect is to make 
them well-nigh useless as political instructors of the 
people. Of what use they might be in this respect 
the example of English statesmen clearly shows. The 
influence wielded by the leading members of Parlia- 
ment seems to be little diminished by the great and 
growing influence of the periodical press, and is still 
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one of the most potent agencies in the formation of 
English opinion ; and that American statesmen might 
wield a similar influence we see no reason to doubt. 
They have certain advantages over their fellow-citizens 
in the discussion of political subjects, as they have 
easier access to the sources of information, and be- 
cause what they say is likely to be attended to more 
widely than what other men say. No doubt there is a 
growing tendency in our day to seek instruction from 
the printed page rather than from public speakers; 
but there are certain advantages in the living voice 
and personal presence of the speaker which the write: 
does not enjoy, and, besides, the press reports the 
speaker, and politicians are free to use the press it- 
self as a medium for addressing the public, as, indeed, 
the statesmen of England often do. 

But many people think that the press alone is suffi- 
cient as a political instructor, and that the masses can 
now find in its columns all the information about pub- 
lic affairs that they need. And if the papers and mag- 
azines that are issued in such great numbers were 
all that they should be and are capable of becoming, 
they would indeed furnish a great part of the instruc- 
tion required. We are indebted to the press for 
nearly all our information about the condition of the 
public business and the course of events at home and 
abroad ; and it is safe to say that without such a source 
of information the conduct of popular government, in 
so large a country as ours, would be very difficult, if 
not impossible. 

But while the press gives us the news, its discussion 
of public questions is not yet what it must be if we 
are to depend on the press alone for political instruc- 
tion. Some of its defects, indeed, are inseparable 
from its nature; as, for instance, in the daily papers, 
the shortness of the articles and the haste with which 
they are necessarily written. On the other hand, 
the shortness of the articles is in one respect of 
advantage, since it secures for them a more general 
reading from a busy people than longer and more 
elaborate essays would be likely to receive. More 
over, it is only the newspapers that are thus restricted, 
for the magazines admit of longer articles and a more 
elaborate method of treatment. It should be remarked, 
also, that in the case of the newspapers the shortness 
of the articles is compensated for by the frequency of 
their publication, which enables a writer to reiterate his 
views till they can hardly fail to make an impression 

But great as are the advantages of the press for the 
work of political instruction, it has certain faults that 
must be got rid of, if it is to be really sufficient for the 
work. There are two abuses to which the press is 
liable, and which are the chief obstacles in the way of 
its educating influence. In the first place, there is a 
tendency on the part of its conductors to publish what 
will please their readers rather than that which will 
instruct them. This comes from the pecuniary motives 
by which they are influenced, and which within certain 
limits are inevitable and right; since no one could 
afford to publish or write for a paper without gaining 
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some profit from it. But if these motives are the only 
ones, as they sometimes appear to be, and the periodi- 
cal is conducted with no other object than to make 
money, its usefulness as a public instructor cannot 
be of a very high order. Its policy will then be to 
win favor by such a treatment of events and measures 
as seems likely to please the majority of its readers, 
and thus its influence will tend rather to mislead and 
vulgarize the people than to instruct them, politically 
or otherwise. 

The other abuse to which we have alluded is the 
influence of sinister interests. Men pecuniarily inter- 
ested in the press are frequently interested also in 
some other kind of business; and when this is the 
case, they are apt to take advantage of their connection 
with the press to promote their business interests, even 
in opposition to the general good. Of course, the 
interest of a special branch of business may be per- 
fectty compatible with the general good; but when it 
is so, it needs no special advocacy, and hence the influ- 
ence of such advocacy is pretty sure to be misleading. 
Then, besides commercial interests, the partisan and 
personal interests of politics are also liable to bias 
both publishers 2nd writers. In addition to this, there 
is sometimes a guilty and interested silence, in regard 
to certain men, certain enterprises, corporations, and 
combinations, which silence may be as injurious to 
the community as direct advocacy would be. All 
these things detract from the usefulness of the 
press. 

We would by no means be understood to mean that 
the greater portion of the American press exhibits the 
faults mentioned in any high degree; but their exist- 
ence in many cases is undeniable, and their deleterious 
influence, wherever they exist, is obvious. If they can 
be got rid of, as assuredly they may be, and if at the 
same time the ability with which the press is con- 
ducted shal] rise with the rising importance and grow- 
ing difficulty of American politics, the press will then 
take the rank its friends now claim for it as a popular 
educator. 

But after all, the instruction of the people in politics, 
as in all other important matters, depends far more 
on the quality of the teachers than on the character of 
the medium through which they address the public. 
The channels of influence are probably sufficient, im- 
perfect though some of them may be; but the amount 
and quality of the influence they convey will depend 
on the character of the men behind them. This is 
equivalent to saying that the political education of the 
people depends in the main on the presence in their 
midst of a body of able teachers, interested in politics 
and animated by regard for the general good, and 
capable of expressing themselves effectively by speech 
or writing. In England at the present time such men 
are numerous, and the influence of their words and 
example is beneficial in a high degree. Their activity 
is the main cause of the intellectual character of Eng- 
lish politics and of the influence of English political 
thought upon other nations; and the elevation of our 
own politics to the same high level depends on the ap- 
pearance of such men here. They ought to be found 
here in public station as they are in England; but 
whether in public or in private station, the influence 
of such men is really the most important factor in the 
world of political education. 
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Up to this time we cannot boast of many such men 
in the United States. We had, indeed, a sufficient 
number of leaders in the antislavery contest; but the 
work we have now to do is very different from 
that, and leaders of the old stamp will no longer serve. 
The slavery question was a simple question of justice, 
which almost any one was competent to discuss; but 
the questions before us now are of a delicate and 
complicated character, requiring much greater ability 
to understand and explain. That men of the character 
required will appear among us we have no doubt; 
indeed, we are by no means utterly without them now, 
and we should not be surprised if they should event- 
ually become more numerous here than anywhere 
else in the world. The freedom and activity of 
American life seem eminently fitted to produce such 
men; and with the growing interest in politics that is 
now manifest, with the improvement in the higher 
education that has now begun, and with the increasing 
independence of political views and action, we are 
likely soon to be more amply supplied with the 
teachers we need. And with teachers of the right 
stamp, the political education of the people will be 
fully provided for ; for their influence will flow through 
a thousand channels to the whole mass of the popula- 
tion, bringing instruction with it and spreading every- 
where the principles of truth and justice. In the 
future that we expect to see in America, the exhibition 
of conscience in political matters, and the honest and 
unbiased discharge of their duties by officers of 
government, wil! less seldom be a reproach or a 
stumbling-block in the path of official advancement. 


Sheep and Goats. 


DURING a political campaign, when partisan feeling 
is at its greatest intensity, the study of the phenomena 
of politics becomes at once more interesting and more 
easy. For it is at such a time, of course, that the men 
who are straining after the prizes act with the greatest 
eagerness and maize’, Not that there is at such a 
moment an absence of posing and insincerity ; on the 
contrary, there is then more buncombe and humbug 
than ever; the phenomenon, indeed, is at its fullest 
development, and therefore all the more apparent and 
picturesque. But along with the attitudinizing, and 
demagogy of all kinds, there is a frankness of ex- 
pression, where any particular end is to be served, 
that is especially characteristic of campaigning times. 
The working politician recklessly throws aside his 
mask whenever that tribute to decency stands in the 
way of his immediate success. Or, to use a figure 
from the latest household appliance, the practical 
worker telephones his venal and shameless message, 
regardless of the fact that the ears of the public are at 
the wires. It is in the heat of the campaign, if not 
before, that we find that the ordinary type of profes- 
sional politician cares not one jot for any success save 
a selfish and personal one. “What are we here for,” 
he frankly demands, “except to control the offices ?”’ 
Especially do the lowest traits of the professional poli- 
tician come conspicuously to the surface during a cam- 
paign where the forces are evenly balanced, ahd where 
a little thing may turn the scales. Then look out for 
bargains, deals, and all the forms that political bribery 
can take! And then, too, look out for one of the most 
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interesting and instructive of all the phenomena of 
politics— note the certainty with which, in every 
party, the worst elements spontaneously come to- 
gether and begin to play into each other’s hands ; 
note, too, how either by direct bargain and sale, or 
simply by a natural and inevitable tendency, the most 
self-seeking and unscrupulous elements in each party 
begin to play into the hands of the same elements in 
the other. 

It may be said, and it is undoubtedly true, that this 
curious tendency of birds of a feather to flock together 
is often in its results wholesome ; fox it enables honest- 
minded citizens to judge of their political leaders, not 
only hy their actions, but by their associations. Under 
these circumstances all the good men ought, by a 
process of natural selection, to survive in a compact 
body of thoroughly public-spirited voters. 

While, then, such a tendency toward separation 
is doubtless, as we have said, wholesome, and in part 
a compensation for the evils of sordid partisanship, it 
is not as effective as it should be, mainly for the rea- 
son that there is in this world no perfectly effectual 
means of separating sheep from goats. It perhaps 
does no harm for some of the goats to get among the 
sheep ; the trouble is that there are sheep who have a 
settled and ineradicable tendency to get among the 
goats, thereby giving a deceitful respectability to their 
unworthy companions, and allowing the latter to play 
all sorts of pranks under cover of these virtuous aliens. 
This is one of the reasons why it is well-nigh impos- 
sible to found a political party on so apparently sim- 
ple a thing as goodness; though another reason for 
this is that the bad do not always stay bad, and the 
good cannot always be counted on to remain forever 
virtuous, and sometimes in the same character there is 
a perplexing mixture of good and evil. 

We heartily wish that thoroughly good men could 
not, in their innocence or in their weakness, be used 
as the tools of the corrupt and designing; but so 
long as virtue and wisdom are not always appor- 
tioned in equal amounts we fear it will be as it is 
now. All that can be said is that each individual 
should see to it that he does not add to the moral 
confusion and the evils that exist by throwing his 
influence on the side of corruption. For it is not 
always the lack of adjustment between one’s good- 
ness and one’s intelligence that is to blame; it is 
sometimes the want of the due and necessary propor- 
tion of a third indispensable quality, that, namely, of 
moral courage. It is so much easier to acquiesce, to 
go with the crowd; it is sometimes, apparently, even 
so much more modest, so much more generous to 
avoid setting up a higher standard than that of one’s 
neighbor. “ Who am I,” the modest good man asks 
himself, “that I should think myself more moral, 
more high-toned than my brother ? ” 

* But the modest good man should be aware of the 
fact that nearly all the medical, educational, artistic, 
political, social, and religious quacks and adventurers of 
our day get a large part of their vogue, and power to 
do harm, by the guilty or good-natured acquiescence or 
the cordial support of reputable men. We doubtif there 
is acommunity in the United States where thoughtful 
persons will not, if they read this, recall conspicuous 
instances of the truth of the remark. We know it is 
so in literary matters; there has scarcely ever come 





THE TIME, 


to this office a conscienceless literary adventurer 
who has not brought a letter of introduction from 
some worthy, amiable, and all too indiscriminating 
sponsor. 

It is, we say, often so much more amiable, gener- 
ous, and altogether easy not to insist too strenuously 
upon moral distinctions, that even the intelligent man 
of virtue sometimes becomes the ally, protesting but 
still effective, of the man without conscience, and with 
only selfish and sordid aims. It must not be forgotten 
that there is sometimes to be honestly made “ a choice 
of evils”; and, moreover, it is not well to cultivate 
too sedulously “ the tormenting and enfeebling spirit 
of scruple ”; but, also, it is not well that good men 
should be forever inventing reasons for doing the work 
that demagogues and bad men generally would have 
them do, 


Art and Congressmen. 


CoNnGRESS has refused either to pass Mr. Belmont’s 
Free Art Bill or to pass the bill of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, which reduces the tariff on foreign 
works of art from thirty to ten per cent., and puts an 
equal duty on imported American works. America, as 
has been often said, is the only civilized country that 
inherits no great works of art from the past, while it is 
the only one that puts serious impediments in the way 
of their importation. It does this in the face of the 
earnest protest of the entire body of American artists 
studying and working among the art-treasures of the 
Old World, and against that of the leading men among 
the younger artists now pursuing their profession at 
home, as well as that of many of their older brethren. 

It is acurious and suggestive fact that while the 
thirty per cent. art tariff was devised by a gentleman 
of Philadelphia for the “ protection” of American 
artists from foreign competition, and has been some- 
what favored on that ground by some of the older 
artists, in behalf of their younger brethren (who were 
meanwhile loudly protesting that they did not want 
such protection)—it is a curious fact, we say, that 
the congressional favorers of a high art tariff did not 
urge this point of protection, but simply insisted upon 
a high tariff on the ground that works of art were the 
luxuries of the rich, and ought, therefore, to be heavily 
taxed. Mr. Dunn was the most vociferous arguer 
on this line. He wanted to know whether Mr. Hurd 
had forgotten “the poor and the shivering and the 
starving.” In vain Mr. Belmont, Mr. Kasson, and Mr. 
Hurd explained the merits of the Equalization Bill; 
Mr. Dunn continued to stand up for the “ toiling mill- 
ions,”’ and the House sustained Mr. Dunn. 

There are hardships in the Equalization Bill, for it is 
an outrage to tax an American artist ten per cent. ona 
work of art sent by him into his own country. On the 
other hand, the discrimination against the foreign art- 
ist working in the same city and atelier where the 
American receives gratuitous instruction, is manifestly 
unjust. A Free Art Bill is the only sensible solution of 
the question, but it is evident that this is not likely to 
pass until the American Congress learns something of 
the nature and value of art. We fear that it will take 
a long time to get this lesson into the heads of a ma- 
jority of our national law-makers, but the admirable 
lecture given the House by Mr. Hurd, in the course 
of the discussion, ought to help along greatly in that 
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direction. “In my judgment,” said Mr. Hurd, “ there 
ought to be no duties at all on works of art. The 
highest attainment in art can be reached only by a 
study of the achievements of genius in past generations. 
To our people with gifts for artistic pursuits, study of 
the works of the world’s great artists is indispensable. 
The present enormous duty keeps them out of America, 
so that our people cannot study them here, and mutter- 
ings of retaliation threaten their opportunity of studying 
them abroad. Our legislation is a cruelty to the ambi- 
tious and artistic of our own countrymen. . Artis 
an educator. It refines, elevates, civilizes. It devel- 
ops and perfects the tastes of a people. It is at once 
the evidence and the cause of culture. Every work of 
art which America receives adds to its store of edu- 
cational equipment and increases the possibilities of 
artistic growth. It does not come, as other articles, to 
disappear in the wants of daily consumption, but to 
delight and improve the public taste for generations.” 
Congressmen, we say, did not give as a reason for op- 
posing a reduction of the tariff the desire to “ protect ” 
American artists against foreign competition ; yet this 
was the humiliating reason publicly given at the time by 
ithe one or two individuals who sprung the thirty per 
cent. art tariff on the country a year or so ago, and there 
are American artists who do not blush to advocate 
“ protection ’’ in matters ofart, and to petition Congress 


* in its favor. Some of these gentlemen may now regret 


their course when they see the distress brought by the 
action of Congress upon the whole body of their fellow- 
artists and art-students now studying abrcad. It is 
a strange thing, by the way, that just at the time of 
the establishment of the Hallgarten and Harper 
art prizes for foreign study, Congress, with the en- 
couragement and consent of certain of our artists, 
strikes a blow not only at the admission of works 
of art into America, but, incidentally, at the study 
of art by the rising generation of American art-stu- 


dents in the places where it has hitherto been cus- 
tomary to study it, namely, in European ateliers and 
galleries. 


“The New Astronomy.” 


THE great care which has been necessary in the 
preparation of the illustrations accompanying Professor 
Langley’s series of papers has been the principal 
occasion of the delay in their appearance. Some cof 
these illustrations, from original drawings of the 
phenomena made by the author himself, have been 
engraved more than once, in the attempt to reach the 
highest degree of accuracy attainable in wood-engrav- 
ing. And even after either the first or second cutting 
there have been corrections and alterations requiring the 
minutest and most painstaking attention. We think 
that both the “ general reader,” for whose instruction 
and entertainment the series is primarily intended, and 
the scientific student and expert will recognize the diffi- 
culties in the way of graphic presentation of so impor- 
tant and peculiar a subject, and that the work of author, 
artist, and engraver will be thoroughly appreciated. 

As the present series proceeds it will, we believe, be 
evident to its readers that the name of Professor Lang- 
ley must now be added to the distinguished list of 
original investigators and discoverers of our time who 
have been able to give the results of their special 
studies in language at once precise, graphic, and pop- 
ular. To these men the world is doubly indebted,— not 
only for the facts added by them to the stock of scientific 
knowledge, but also for the general dissemination 
among those of their own generation of the astonish- 
ing discoveries of modern science — discoveries which 
not only wholesomely agitate and amuse the mind, but 
which have a constant and increasing, though some- 
times unsuspected, application to the daily affairs of 
mankind. 
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The Clergy and Political Reform. 


AS THE recognized teachers of morality and religion, 
ministers of “the everlasting Gospel” ought to be 
oracles and examples of all personal, social, and civic 
virtues. As “ambassadors for God,” it is their duty 
and privilege officially to proclaim that “ righteous- 
ness ” which “ exalteth a nation,” and to rebuke all 
“sin” that is “the reproach of any people.” It is 
not enough to vapor out cheap patriotism in Fourth- 
of-July speeches, and to scourge public vices on 
Thanksgiving and Fast days. The republic wants min- 
isters in her churches and educational institutions 
who will give tone to the public conscience, and lead- 
ership in “ whatsoever things are pure, honest, lovely, 
and of good report ” among the people — men of pro- 
phetic spirit, who dare to say and do right against the 
greatest wrongs and wrong-doers in church and 
state. The wisdom of the Apostles and primitive 


Christian ministers was demonstrated in their mar- 
velous self-adjustment to the actual state of things in 
the Roman Empire, which they accepted as a prov- 
idential summons to measure their power against its 
giant evils, and to take possession of that magnificent or- 
ganism of ancient civilization and imperial government 
for the King of kings. And they did it, giving a new 
civilization to the world, and making every Roman 
road a highway for their Lord to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. Historically and nominally this is a 
Christian country; providentially and generically it is 
Protestant. But if the church and her leaders stand off 
from great moral reforms that touch the heart of the 
nation and the head-springs of republican institutions, 
it needs no prophet to foretell the coming doom. 

The clergy of this country, eighty thousand strong, 
ought not to leave civilians, who need and claim their 
help, to fight alone any of the great battles of national 
moral reform. When bad men combine to do wrong, 
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good men of all classes must combine to defeat them. 
When bribery and corruption do their worst to destroy 
the purity of the ballot, and the spoils system threat- 
ens the life of freedom, the ministers of God are re- 
ligiously bound not only to denounce the crimes, but 
to use their best influences as good citizens and as 
preachers of righteousness to strengthen every gen- 
uine movement for the reform of these abuses. Not as 
fanatics nor as politicians, but as heralds of the king- 
dom of truth and right, as patriotic umpires of opinion, 
to whom their fellow-men properly look for wisdom, 
counsel, and “ the courage of their convictions,” they 
can help civil-service reform, as any other moral move- 
mer.t, by codperating with their fellow-citizens in local 
associations, by the pen ani the press, and by public 
speech on fit occasions. They can always do this on 
the broad ground of the common weal, and in the 
interest of good laws administered by capable, hon- 
est, and trustworthy officials. Of all men in this free 
country, the clergy cannot afford to be on the wrong 
side of a vital national reform which reaches from 
every home and hamlet to the capitals of the States 
and of the republic, and from the remotest ballot-box 
to the elect of the nation. There are times when 
moral indifference to living issues is disloyalty; and 
ultra-conservatism is cowardly toward liberty and re- 
ligion. Revolutions in civil polity stamp their like- 
nesses upon national character as deeply as do the 
scars of war. Are there not scores and hundreds of 
patriotic American clergymen who have the sagacity 
and the force, as well as the grace, to seize the oppor- 
tunity, and to help the reformers, who are doing their 
best to give us a pure ballot and a clean administra- 
tion of the offices of the nation and of all the States 
and cities, so “that government of the people by the 
people and for the people may not perish from the 
earth ” ? 
William J. R. Taylor. 
Newark, N. J. 


The Rescue of Chinese Gordon. 


ATa time when the whole civilized world is anx- 
iously looking for tidings of General Gordon, and 
hoping almost against hope that he may be extricated 
from his perilous position, it is not reassuring to reflect 
upon the ignorance and misstatements of the British 
authorities concerning the geography, topography, and 
peculiarities of a country which they have virtually oc- 
cupied for eight years, and which was fully mapped 
out and described a generation ago. My knowledge 
of the Soudan, it is proper to state, was acquired by six 
thousand miles’ travel on camel’s back, over the theater 
of the Mahdi’s war. As one of the American officers in 
the late Khedive’s service, it fell to my lot to command 
two military and scientific expeditions of exploration in 
the Soudan —one to the east and the other to the west 
of the Nile. For two years I lived among the Bedouin 
tribes now in insurrection. The object of the expedi- 
tions led by me was to make accurate surveys of the 
country and to report to the Egyptian Government 
upon its water-supply and its resources of every kind. 
What I state, therefore, is the result of careful personal 
observation and study, and I wish briefly to discuss 
the means and routes by which it has been thought 
possible to reach General Gordon at Khartoum, to re- 
lieve him if still besieged; else rescue or avenge him, 


if he has been overpowered, the latter probably being 


the fact. 
The two routes which have been used from timeim- 
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MAP SHOWING THE USUAL ROUTES (DOTTED LINES) FROM 
CAIRO TO KHARTOUM AND EL OBEID. 


memorial as the highways of trade between Cairo and 
Khartoum are (1) by way of Suakim, (2) up the Nile 
through Korosko. The quickest route is the former 
from Cairo to Suez, five hours by rail, one hundred and 
twenty miles; from Suez to Suakim, nine hundred 
miles, or four days by steamer; from Suakim to Ber- 
ber, two hundred and forty miles by caravan; from 
Berber to Khartoum, two hundred and twenty-five 
miles by water, or by land, following the banks of the 
Nile; total, one thousand four hundred and eighty-five 
miles. To illustrate the difficulties of this line of 
advance, let us suppose a British force, with all its sup- 
plies and munitions, to have landed at Suakim. Re- 
membering that ten thousand Bedouins, armed only 
with sword and spear, were so near destroying four 
thousand British soldiers, on the plain within ten miles 
of Suakim (breaking one of their squares and captur- 
ing its artillery), it is evident that five or six thousand 
soldiers is the smallest force that could venture to 
attack the Bedouins in their mountains and deserts. 
Immediately after leaving the sea-coast or the Nile, 
one enters the “ Waterless Land,” where there is not a 
stream, a creek, a rivulet, or even a living spring,— 
nothing but deep and scanty wells at long intervals 
with here and there a few natural, rocky reservoirs in 
narrow ravines, away from the line of march and 
known only to the natives. In six thousand miles of 
travel, I saw not more than five living springs, and 
their waters disappeared in the sand within sixty yards 
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of the observable source. Therefore, in addition to all 
its supplies, ammunition, etc., an army would be com- 
pelled to carry water enough to last it on the journey 
from well to well, sometimes a distance of five days 
for a caravan moving without opposition. Droughts 
of long duration are common all over the Soudan. 
When I traveled over these desert routes it "had not 
rained for three years. Many of the wells were dry, 
and multitudes of camels and cattle had perished. 
Water must be carried in goat-skins and ox-hides on 
camel’s back. Hicks Pasha’s army of ten thousand 
Egyptians had six thousand camels, a large proportion 
being water camels; yet I believe he had transportation 
only for one day’s supply. The Suakim trail (for there 
are no roads between Suakim and Berber) is better 
supplied with water than most desert routes; yet 
the wells are seldom less than two or three days 
apart, and there is not a group of wells on the whole 
line sufficient to water more than six hundred men 
and theiranimals. Traveling with five hundred camels 
and two hundred men, I frequently found on arriving 
at the wells that another caravan had just exhausted 
them for the time ; and I had to wait one or two days 
for the water to ooze in sufficiently to water my party 
and fill my water-skins. How, then, would it be possi- 
ble to march an army of five or six thousand men 
and their immense train of animals where not over 
six hundred could get water at a time at any one 
place? The only way would be to march in detach- 
ments of five hundred, two days apart; but in time 
of war such a course would insure their easy destruc- 
tion by the enemy, 

In the “ Waterless Land,” water is the paramount 
question. Ifit be asked how a large body of Bedouins 
like the ten thousand who nearly destroyed the British 
squares at Tamai manage to subsist, the reason is plain. 
In the first place, they do not need the enormous trains 
required for a European army. They are the most ab- 
stemious of men. Each man carries a skin of water 
and a small bag of grain, procured by purchase or bar- 
ter from caravans. Their camels and goats move with 
them, supplying them with milk and meat, and sub- 
sisting upon the scanty herbage and the foliage of the 
thorny mimosa, growing in secluded wadies. These 
people could live upon the increase of their flocks 
alone, which they exchange readily for other com- 
modities ; but being the exclusive carriers and guides 
for all the travel and commerce that cross their 
deserts, they realize yearly large amounts of money. 
As to water, they know every nook and hollow in 
the mountains, away from the trails, where a few bar- 
rels of water collect in some shaded ravine, and they 
can scatter, every man for himself, to fill their water- 
skins. On my first expedition, near the close of the 
three years’ drought, I reached some wells on which 
I was depending, and found them entirely dry. It was 
several days to the next wells. But my Bedouin guides 
knew some natural reservoirs in the hills about six 
miles off. So they took the water camels at night-fall, 
and came back before daylight with the water-skins 
filled. An invading army would find it hard to obtain 
guides, and even if they did, they must keep together, 
and could not leave the line of march to look for water. 
Besides, the Bedouins, accustomed from infancy to re- 
gard water as most precious and rare, use it with won- 
derful economy. Neither men nor animals drink more 


than once in forty-eight hours. As to washing, they 
never indulge in such wasteful nonsense. When Bed- 
ouins came to my camp, water was always offered 
them. Their answer would frequently be: “No, 
thanks ; I drank yesterday.” They know too well the 
importance of keeping up the habit of abstemiousness. 
No wonder they can subsist where invaders would 
quickly perish. 

Now, let us suppose a British army to have secured 
the six or eight thousand camels needed for transpor- 
tation (a most improbable thing, for nearly all the 
camels in the Soudan belong to the rebellious tribes). 
Even the guns have to be dismounted, and with their 
carriages carried on camels’ backs. I had very light 
howitzers of about five hundred pounds without the 
carriages, Each was fitted on a huge wooden pack-sad- 
dle made for the purpose, and the unfortunate camel 
which bore it never lasted over ten days, for four hun- 
dred pounds is a full load for the desert camel, whose 
capacity must be judged by what he can carry when 
worn down by travel and short rations. 

All the forage and water for the cavalry and artillery 
horses must also be carried on camel’s back, for 
horses would starve where the camel thrives. A march 
of fourteen miles from Suakim would bring the army 
to the foot of the great Arabian Chain, which begins at 
Suez and runs parallel to the Red Sea down to the 
equator, many of its peaks rising above eight thousand 
feet. It is eighty miles across, consisting of several 
parallel ridges separated by deep valleys. For six or 
seven days, at least, the army, with its immense train, 
would be struggling and floundering up one side of a 
ridge and down the other, through steep and narrow 
defiles where men and animals have to move in single 
file, and where many a baggage camel would drop his 
load and his bones. 

Suppose that the fierce Bedouins, whose homes 
are in these mountains, have allowed the British, 
strung out in a long slender column vulnerable at 
every point, to cross the numerous defiles where a few 
hundred men could stop a whole army. Suppose the 
invaders to have emerged without serious losses from 
the mountain range out upon the plateau extending 
to the Nile, and which itself is very rugged and 
abounding in difficult passes and belts of deep, loose 
sand,—the toughest obstacles of all. The worst is yet 
to come. Water was comparatively plentiful in the 
mountains, and the heat was moderate. But now the 
only supply is from the scanty wells upon the line of 
march. The Bedouins retreat, destroying the wells 
behind them (which is a very easy thing to do), and 
swarms of them hang around the flanks and rear of 
the invaders to harass them and cut off their strag- 
glers. The heat rises every day above one hundred 
degrees, even in November and December, and one 
hundred and fifty degrees and more in summer; 
in that cloudless land there is no shade. The plain 
quivers under the fierce sunlight, while the mirage 
deludes the eyes with the mockery of fictitious lakes. 
This is what I experienced day after day on the 
deserts. Suppose, now, the invaders to have consumed 
their supply of water. If the enemy can cut them off 
from the wells for three days, there is no need of 
firing another shot. Nota soul of them can survive. 
It is the story of the Roman legions perishing in the 
Parthian deserts, and of Hicks Pasha in Kordofan. 
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After much deliberation over a question that re- 
quired so little, the British authorities came to the con- 
clusion that the Suakim route is impracticable. But will 
it be believed that British officers at Suakim seriously 
proposed to build a narrow-gauge railroad, which, they 
said, could be laid as rapidly as the troops could march? 
And even as late as July 12 a Cairo dispatch says: 
“The operations for the relief of Khartoum, it has 
finally been decided, will begin early in September. 
General Wolseley continues to advise that the line of 
the chief attack be by way of Suakim and Berber. 
Additional material for the new railway is being sent 
to Suakim. The preparations for an expedition up the 
Nile have been suspended.” Think of the gradirg, 
blasting, tunneling required to construct a railroad 
across that great chain eighty miles wide, and then one 
hundred and sixty miles beyond it— where everything, 
even to the wooden sleepers, must be brought from 
abroad! And would the Bedouins permit the work to 
proceed unmolested ? And supposing the road built, 
how many regiments would be needed to guard it 
against being cut at a hundred points by the Bedouins ? 

Most of the objections to the Suakim route apply 
to all the desert routes. The next to be considered is 
the Korosko route, by the Nile, from Cairo in boats 
to Korosko, 610 miles; from Korosko, over the des- 
ert across the great bend of the Nile, 230 miles to 
Abou Hammed; thence along the banks of the Nile 
(here not navigable) to Berber, 100 miles; from Berber 
to Khartoum by water, or along the banks, 225 miles. 
In all 1125 miles. This is the great commercial cara- 
van route. It traverses the most frightful desert in the 
Soudan, but it is 500 miles shorter than the course of 
the Nile, which, moreover, is not navigable at all for 
700 miles from the second cataract to Berber. 

The Arabs divide their deserts into two kinds. The 
first is called e/ jebel or e/ berryé, meaning mountain 
or wilderness. In this kind of deserts there is more 
or less vegetation, always very scanty; but yet it is 
there that the Bedouins roam and raise their flocks 
and camels. Gazelles and other game arealso found. 
The desert between Berber and Suakim is chiefly 
of this kind. The other sort is called the atmoor, 
and it is impossible to imagine anything more barren 
and desolate. It is literally nothing but sand and 
rocks. Not a bush, not a blade of grass ever grew 
there, and consequently no animal life at all, not even 
insects. They are like oceans which you cross on your 
“ desert ships,’ but where it is death to tarry. The 
ostrich and the hyena cross them swiftly by night. 
These atmoors are generally from eight to ten days 
across, with one group of wells in the middle. Such 
is the Atmoor of Shigré, which I crossed in nine days, 
and that of Korosko in seven (two days less than 
the usual time). Only one group of wells is found 
half-way, which is called moura — bitter. None but 
camels and Bedouins can drink its water. Travelers 
always carry enough Nile water to last them across. 
It is the only desert where no guides are needed, for 
the track is perfectly marked by the skeletons of 
camels and cattle, which, as I counted them, average 
sixty to the mile on the best parts of the trail, and four 
hundred on the worst. Thousands of camels and oxen 
perish there yearly. The latter are driven from the 
Upper Nile, scantily watered once in forty-eight hours 
on the march, and a large proportion of them die on 
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the way. The hyenas and vultures, which are the 
only denizens of the atmoor, pick their bones clean be- 
fore the next morning, and the fierce sun heat dries 
the hides and bones, so that the stench of carrion 
never taints the desert air. The objections to this 
route, as regards water, are still greater than to the 
Suakim route, and it has been rejected also. 

The third route is never followed because of its ex- 
treme length. It is as follows: From Cairo to the 
second cataract by water, 700 miles; thence to Berber 
by land, following the course of the river, 700 miles. 
The Nile is not navigable for this entire distance, be- 
ing interrupted by numerous cataracts. Only small 
country boats are used in the reaches between one 
cataract and the next. This well-known fact illus- 
trates the absurdity of the suggestion to employ a 
flotilla of gun-boats to accompany a British force on 
a march along the river. I once followed this route 
as far as Dongola and Dabbé, and then struck off to 
the south-east to El Obeid, the present capital of the 
Mahdi. From Berber to Khartoum, and nearly to the 
lakes, the Nile is navigable, but there are only half 
a dozen steamers of light draft, sixty or seventy feet 
long, which were transported in sections on camel’s 
back, and put together at Berber; and small as they 
are they continually get fast on sand-banks, as I know 
to my sorrow. An army following this route would 
have abundance of water, but would require four or 
five months to reach Khartoum. 

The fact is, that it is almost impossible for any 
European army to penetrate into the Soudan. From 
the beginning of the present troubles I have thought 
that the only hope of rescuing Gordon is by the aid 
of King John of Abyssinia. His people are just as 
indomitable warriors as the Bedouins. Though sav- 
ages, they call themselves Christians, and hate the 
Mussulmans bitterly. Their most ardent desire is to 
obtain an outlet upon the Red Sea, from which they 
have been completely shut out by Egypt. By offering 
King John the port of Massowah with a strip of the 
coast, and paying him any amount he may ask, a force 
of 30,000 Abyssinians could be got to move from their 
own country down the Blue Nile, relieving the garri- 
sons of Kassala and Sennaar, and reaching Khartoum 
without any difficulty. It is only a question of money, 
for those people are very avaricious, and England 
would better pay millions than let Gordon perish. 
Admiral Hewett went on a mission to King John, 
but so far as the results have been made public he 
seems to have accomplished little. 

The last and perhaps the only hope for Gordon’s 
safety, is that he may be captured and held for ransom. 
It is probable that Khartoum has already fallen. If 
not, it is only a question of days. The Mahdi is well 
aware of Gordon’s pecuniary value. He obtained 
$60,000 for the ransom of twelve members of the 
Austrian Catholic mission at El Obeid, and if he 
demands a million sterling for Gordon’s ransom, Eng- 
land would pay it rather than let that brave soldier 
fall a victim to his own patriotic enterprise, and as the 
world is inclined to think, to the incapacity of his 
Government. 

No wonder the situation in Egypt is galling to 
British pride. They seized that country by a doubt 
ful exercise of power; they have forced Egypt to 
abandon the vast empire of the Soudan with a disre- 
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gard for the loss of life consequent upon a hasty and 
unprepared evacuation. And all their hopes are now 
limited to the rescue of General Gordon and to the 
defense of Egypt proper from the invasion of the Mahdi. 
The latter, flushed with success, is steadily advancing. 
The theological university of El Ahzar at Cairo, which 
is to the Mussulman world what the Pope and the 
College of Cardinals are to Roman Catholicism, has 
just recognized his mission as from God. No true 
Mussulman will oppose him now, and all the popula- 
tion of Egypt consider him as the deliverer from the 
yoke of Christians and foreigners, so that even the 
defense of lower Egypt may become a very difficult 
matter. And whether Gordon survive or perish, Eng- 
land, to save her prestige and vindicate her honor, 
must send an expedition to rescue or to avenge him. 


R. E. Colston. 
Late Bey on the General Staff of the Egyptian Army. 
Wasuincton, D. C., July 18, 1884. 


The Appeal of the Harvard Annex: A Claim on 
Educated Women. 


IT is now five years since a circular was issued 
offering “ private collegiate instruction to women” at 
Cambridge, Mass., the instruction to be given by 
members of the Faculty of Harvard University. A 
sum of $15,000 had been raised by those interested in 
the experiment, which, with the fees of students, was 
estimated as sufficient to test “the scheme ””— now 
well known as the “ Harvard Annex "—for a period 
of four years. 

During its third year the plan took definite legal 
shape; a charter was obtained from the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and the corporate name of “ The Society for 
the Collegiate Instruction of Women” was adopted. 
This charter defines the object of the society to be “to 
promote the education of women with the assistance of 
the instructors of Harvard University,” and authorizes 
it “to perform all acts appropriate to the main purpose 
of the Society,” and also, whenever doing so would 
advance the objects of the association, to transfer “the 
whole or any part of its funds or property to the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College.” It was in 
the exercise of the powers conferred by this special 
clause that, after four years of quiet, effective work, 
and when, in view of what had been accomplished, it 
seemed reasonable to ask an intelligent and generous 
public to assist in placing the association on a per- 
manent financial basis, that in February, 1883, the 
ladies of the Executive Committee in due form asked 
for a permanent endowment fund of one hundred 
thousand dollars which would not only supply an 
assured income, but would gain for the “Annex” 
a recognized connection with the University, the 
goal of the highest hopes of its originators. The 
substance and ground of the appeal may be briefly 
summarized as follows: “The experiment (for so it 
was considered by those who projected it) has en- 
countered no difficulties either from within or without ; 
has excited neither opposition nor prejudice, but has 
worked so simply and easily that its success has hardly 
attracted attention. Few seem to know how closely 
the courses of study correspond in character with 
those of the University itself, instruction being given 
exclusively by officers of Harvard. . . . The annual 


number of students has been from thirty-five to forty; 
of these, some have been themselves teachers, others 
young women fitting themselves to become such ; 
a few have been brought by the simple love of 
study 

some exceptional excellence. . . . A scheme which is 
of such evident value to women, and which has proven 
so practicable, should have an official claim on the 
University, a connection only to be secured by the 
endowment asked for.” Thirty-six thousand dollars 
was already promised by some twenty persons con- 
cerned for the success of the work. The press 
throughout the country noticed the appeal, in many 
cases with a few words of editorial commendation ; 
but only a little more than thirty thousand dollars 
additional has been subscribed. 

Now, in a nation which numbers many thousands 
of women with both wealth and education, this should 
not be. How many —or rather how /ew— dresses, 
bonnets, wraps, etc., would the rich women of the 
cultured circles of the United States have to forego 
for one season, in order to respond to such appeals as 
that of the Harvard Annex ? 

There jis no occasion in the discussion of this or 

of any kindred question— from the point of view of a 
claim on women — to look at it with the slightest degree 
of sentiment, or to commend it to the consideration of 
cultivated women with any theoretical rhetoric. Tak- 
ing a thoroughly practical view of the matter, the 
peremptoriness of such claims can be frankly urged 
on wives and mothers of fortune, with almost the 
promise that if they thus cast their bread upon the 
waters it will return to them with interest, in the 
benefit to their children derived from thoroughly 
trained and cultivated teachers. The majority of the 
instructors of youth in America are women, and there 
can be but one opinion as to the desirability of all 
women who select the profession of teaching having 
every possible opportunity to prepare themselves for 
it; and it is to this class that the Annex and similar 
schemes wil] always be of special service. In its 
report for 1883, the students are spoken of as princi- 
pally “young women fitting as teachers, or older 
women who are already teachers, but who allow 
themselves out of their small earnings the rare luxury 
of a little change from teaching to learning, that they 
may go back to their work refreshed and better. 
We have had as yet no flighty students brought by 
the novelty of the thing. The standard of our 
public and private schools can never be a matter of 
indifference to parents, and that standard can hardly 
fail to be raised by the closer relations of the schools 
to the universities.” 

If any woman is tempted to say in reply to this 
demand for a subscription, “ Women do not control 
the purse-strings as a rule, and, to the extent of their 
ability to give, they respond to more urgent needs 
than those of Annexes, and distribute their pocket- 
money in less public channels than the endowment 
of universities,” I bespeak her attention to some 
data which, collected for another purpose some few 
years ago, have special worth in this connection, and 
would seem to prove not only that women in America, 
even as far back as colonial times, have always given 
to educational institutions, but that less than a tithe 
of the amount they have given to colleges for men 
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would place the Harvard Annex in a more favorable 
relation to the University than its prototypes across the 
water — Girton and Newnham — bear to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

Up to 1880, passing over for the moment those col- 
leges whose female donors had benefited them in sums 
under thirty-five thousand dollars (a little more than 
the Annex still asks for), we find that some dozen 
colleges — not including those to which women are 
admitted —had received from women over half a 
million of dollars, aggregating in the case of Harvard 
itself “in money very nearly three hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars, besides the gifts of 
lands, books, pictures, and apparatus to a very great 
amount.” 

Hamilton College received $130,000; Amherst Col- 
lege, $56,000; Union College, $107,000; Bowdoin Col- 
lege, $86,000 ; Phillips Academy, $100,000: Dartmouth 
College, $65,000; Andover Theological Seminary, 
$50,000; Kenyon College, $50,000; Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, $50,000. 

Brown University, since 1860, had, according to 
its register’s report, received $37,770. Shurtleff Col- 
lege, Ohio, is strictly excluded from our list, as it in- 
cludes a very small percentage of female students; but 
I desire to record its donations of $42,395, andalso the 
pertinent remark of its president, “ Of course there 
are thousands of dollars to be added to this sum, 
coming from hundreds of women, but I can only make 
conjectures concerning such sums.” 

Of smaller amounts, Lafayette College, Pa., “since 
1864,”’ reports $26,000; Ohio Wesleyan University, 
“ before 1878, when women were admitted,” $25,000 ; 
Trinity College, $20,000; Princeton College, $8,000; 
Cumberland University, $15,000; and various others 
report smaller donations, from $10,000 to $1000, 

As far as I can ascertain, American women have given 
to colleges for men considerably over one million 
dollars; and that the generosity of our sex toward 
educational institutions for the training of young 
men has been on the increase of late years is shown 
by the statistics of “ educational benefactions for 1881” 
(the latest published data), where over five hundred 
thousand dollars appear opposite women’s names, 
the two largest gifts being one hundred thousand 
dollars by Miss Lenox to the Theological Seminary 
for the Presbyterian Church in New York, and thirty 
thousand dollars to Amherst College by Mrs. Samuel 
Hooper, to increase the Hooper-Sturgis Professership 
Fund. 

The interest of these figures springs from the proof 
which they offer of the feminine estimate of the benefits 
ofeducation. Over a century ago, when it would have 
been impossible to raise any question of “ higher edu- 
cation ” for women, not a few women had “ well de- 
served to be gratefully remembered by the alumni of 
Harvard.” The roll of honor is headed by Lady 
Moulson in 1643, with one hundred pounds sterling, 
a worthy forerunner of Mrs. Ann F. Sever, whose 
noble legacy of one hundred and forty thousand dol- 
lars came to the University in 1879. 

A list of the gifts of women to Harvard during the 
first years of its existence, before 1700,‘ may not only 
be of general interest, but also induce other women 
to place themselves on the list of subscribers to the 
endowment fund of the Annex during its first decade : 





£ sa. 

**1643, Lady Moulson . . - 100 00 

1656, A Widow of Roxbury . “ ; roo 

1658, Bridget Wynes, Charleston . » ~€ oe 

1676, Judith Finch, legacy . . . omo0 

1695, Mrs. Mary Anderson, legacy . - § Co 
1696, Samuel Sewell and Hannah Sewell, his 

wife : : ' ‘ 500 acres,” 


Catherine Baldwin. 
More Words with Countrywomen. 


. 

THERE are three classes of women, at least of 
countrywomen, whose lives lack something of the 
intellectual brightening that usually comes from the 
social contact and subtile magnetism of the city — 
who need the help and stimulus that may be found in 
systematic association, with some positive and clearly 
defined end in view: 

First, the young women —the girls whose school 
days are but lately over, and who have not yet learned 
what to do with their lives, or how to use them: 


** Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet.” 


Reluctant? The adjective was well chosen, for 
the path a young girl enters when she first leaves 
school is by no means free from briers and bram- 
bles. All transition periods are periods of unrest. 
She has entered one that demands patience and faith 
on her part, and patience and discretion on that of her 
mother. No earnest, thoughtful girl — and the world 
is full of such—after years of busy school-life, in 
which every hour had its regular, well-defined duties, 
and every day had its hopes, its achievements, its gen- 
erous rivalries, its eager friendships, and its failures 
that were as helpful and beneficent as its successes, 
can settle down to a little crocheting, a little embroid- 
ering, a little housework, a little music, a little visiting, 
a little dressing, a little reading, a little of this, that, and 
the other, without a sense of inexpressible depression 
and weariness. Is this strange? For years she has 
been in daily communion, more or less close, with 
minds that lifted hers. She has been feeding upon the 
best thoughts of the good and great and wise of all 
the centuries. Suddenly she finds herself feeding upon 
husks instead. Life, that has seemed to her young 
imagination so noble, so grand, something to glory in 
and thank God for, dwindles down to a thing of mere 
shreds and patches—a round of eating, sleeping, 
dressing, dancing, and flirtation. 

I speak now more especially of the girls who, for 
tunately or unfortunately, happen to be born to a sta- 
tion in life that seems to demand of them only that 
they should “enjoy themselves” ; and for the truth of 
my statements I appeal not only to the girls them- 
selves, but to the memory of every woman who has 
not forgotten her own girlhood. 

In this emergency what shall she do? The quickest 
and surest way out of her troubles is to give herself 
some stated and regular work to do, in the line of her 
old pursuits. That noble institution, the Boston “Study 
at Home” society, would come to her aid here; and 
so would the more democratic Chautauqua circles. But 
there is a large class of girls, as wellas women,who pre- 
fer to study independently, and who are repelled by the 
red tape that is quite unavoidable in all large movements. 
Second, the middle-aged women, upon whom fall 
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the burden and the heat of the day. They are in the 
very stress of the battle. They are oppressed by many 
cares. Little children are clinging to their garments, 
and the small “ hindering hands,” infinitely dear and 
precious as they are, do sadly interfere with ease, or 
the pursuit of so-called pleasure, or the accomplish- 
ment of any other than mother-work. The piano re- 
mains closed, and the voice warbles only lullabies. 
The beloved books lie unopened day after day. The 
sketch-block or the palette is forgotten, not from any 
lack of energy or of interest, but simply because time 
and strength seem taxed to their utmost in other ways. 
Housekeeping, babies, sewing, mending, social duties, 
the care of the sick, the eged, and the poor — every 
woman knows how long the list is, and how impossible 
it seems to shorten it. 

Third, the older women. Not o/d women, for 
there are none nowadays. No woman is old until she 
is a hundred. But some of us, it must be confessed, 
are older than others. And this class, on whom as a 
rule, and most fortunately, the burdens of life rest less 
heavily than in middle age, are in danger of growing 
self-absorbed and narrow. They need something to 
take them out of themselves, to broaden theis interests 
and widen the sphere of their mental activities. Grand- 
children are a great help in this matter, but not all 
women are so blessed as to have them; and even 
those who have need something more to keep them 
out of the narrow grooves in which human nature is 
sopronetorun. The one thing for which older women 
—and men too, for that matter — should most per- 
sistently strive is to keep out of the ruts worn deep and 
smooth by the wheels of daily habits, and the thoughts 
that go over and over the same track, from one year’s 
end to another. They need to seek, from far and near, 
an influx of fresh life and thought continually. 

I have spoken of three classes. Perhaps there are 
three others that might be mentioned. First, the 
strong, who out of their own strength and abundance 
can give to those who are less fortunate, and by this 
means learn for themselves that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. 

Secend, the weak, whether by nature or by circum- 
stance, who need to place themselves where they may 
be helped by those who are stronger. 

Third, those who are neither very strong nor very 
weak, but who, standing between the two, may be 
the happiest medium of communication, transmitting 
the electric, magnetic current from one to the other, 
and thus helping both as well as themselves. 

No woman can live much in the lives of other 
women, or be placed in close relations with them, 
without receiving daily evidence of the need hinted at 
in the preceding paragraphs—the need of some social 
organization that shall minister to their mental and 
spiritual hunger. The writer has had abundant proof 
of this in the many letters she has received asking all 
manner of questions regarding two societies of which 
she had occasion to speak in a former paper. In an- 
swer to many of these questions, she will try to give as 
clear and comprehensive an account as she can of the 
formation, methods, and work of the smaller of the 
two. Of the larger, whose ways and means are very 
different, she hopes to write at another time. 

Let us suppose that in some country village there 
are a number of women of nearly the same age, 


tastes, and mental endowments, It does not follow 
that they must have been born in the same year, or 
even in the same decade. Age is arelative term. Be- 
tween the periods of full maturity and second child- 
hood we are all of an age. But in such an association 
as this of which I speak, they should be as nearly as 
possible on a par in capacity, in acquired knowledge, 
and in experience. They each wish to enter upon 
some systematic course of reading or study, and they 
know they will never pursue it persistently — so weak 
are good resolutions and so strong are circumstances 
—unless they can make it in some degree obligatory. 
How shall they do this in the easiest and pleasantest 
way? Six years ago a few women asked each other 
this question, and answered it as follows : 

They formed a band called “ Friends in Council,” 
—a suggestive and appropriate name, which, it is 
needless to say, did not originate with them. They 
drew up a constitution limiting their number to twenty- 
five, and pledging themselves to meet once a fortnight 
during eight months of the year, and to do what- 
ever work should be assigned them by the board of 
directors, unless, for some good and sufficient reason, 
they were excused by the president. 

The officers of the society, who are elected annually 
by ballot, are a president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, and a committee of three. This committee, 
with the president and vice-president, constitute the 
board of directors, whose duty it is to take the general 
charge of all business matters, make out the scheme of 
study, and assign subjects for essays and discussions. 
It is the duty of the secretary to keep the journal of the 
society, reading at each meeting a full report of the 
preceding, to conduct all correspondence, to call ex- 
tra meetings by order of the president, and, in short, 
to do whatever work the office demands. 

A treasurer was needful because a small annual fee 
seemed necessary to the very existence of the society. 
Some slight expenses cannot be avoided, if only for 
stationery and postage, and occasionally, perhaps, for 
a book of reference not easily accessible otherwise. 
The constitution, therefore, provides for the payment 
of an annual fee, but does not fix the amount. This 
is decided each year by vote of the society, and is in 
accordance with its actual needs — more or less, as the 
case may be. Any similar society that did not wish to 
purchase books as the nucleus of a library, or choice 
photographs now and then, could easily get along 
with a fee of even twenty-five or fifty cents a year. 

But no band of twenty-five can long remain intact. 
Vacancies will occur, and must be filled. Just here 
some precautions are needful to guard against the 
possible admission of uncongenial or discordant ele- 
ments. When, therefore, there is a vacancy, the la- 
dies, in alphabetical order, have the right to present 
to the board the name of a candidate for membership. 
That is, if Mrs. A presents a name this year, whether 
her candidate is elected or not, she cannot have the 
privilege again until Mrs. B, C, and D, and so on 
through the alphabet, have had the same opportunity. 
If the board approves, the name is then presented 
to the society, which votes upon it by secret ballot. 
Three negative votes reject a candidate, in which case 
no record of the transaction appears in the journal ; 
and by an unwritten law all lips are sealed. The 
society never mentions its rejected candidates. 
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The regular meetings are held at the house of the 
lady who happens to have the principal essay for that 
day, unless otherwise ordered ; and it has been found 
that the hours most convenient for the majority were 
from three to five. 

Now for the plan of study, which is, of course, 
purely arbitrary. Science, history, literature, art, so- 
cial problems — the field is wide, and the difficulty is 
what to choose. The details are given not with any 
thought that the course pursued was exceptionally wise 
and good, but simply because it may help some other 
band of women who are at a loss where to begin, how 
to choose for themselves and map out their own 
work, 

During the first year of its existence, the society of 
which I speak lived from hand to mouth, as it were, 
providing for each meeting as it came. Then it chose 
for its work a course of history, with a glance at the 
literature and art of each epoch. It then devoted a year 
to ancient Greece. Its third year was given to Rome, 
from Romulus and Remus through the reigns of the 
Antonines. Then, for the fourth year, as life is short 
and art is long, it seemed wise to take a rapid glance 
at the decline of the Roman Empire and the rise of 
modern civilization, trying to get not a minute, but a 
somewhat clear idea of the sweep of the centuries, and 
to fix in the mind the most notable events in each. 
This year’s study was really a flight, giving a bird’s- 
eye view that was nevertheless both interesting and 
instructive, and bringing the work down to the 
close of the thirteenth century. Perhaps a clearer 
idea of this flight can be given by showing the 
scheme as made out for two or three (not consecu- 
tive) meetings : 


SECOND AND THIRD CENTURIES (from A. D. 180) 
Roman History from the An- Eusebius, the First Church 
tonines to Constantine. Historian 
Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra. Reading of Boyesen’s “Cal- 
purnia.”” 


SIXTH CENTURY 


Sketch of the . Eastern and Gregory the Great, Augustine, 


Western Empires, including and the Conversion of the 
ustinian and his Code of Anglo-Saxons. 
Aaws. Belisarius. 


NINTH CENTURY 


England under Egbert and Division of Charlemagne’s Em- 
Alfred the Great. pire. 
The Feudal System 


This will give an idea of what the bird’s-eye view 
gave. The years were as a vast plain, out of which 
rose here and there the mountain ranges of great 
events, and over which strode majestic figures, shad- 
owy in the distance, yet clearly discernible. 

In their fifth year the “ Friends” wrestled with the 
history of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; and 
by a pleasant but wholly accidental coincidence, the 
present season found them on the brink of the six- 
teenth century,— the era of the Reformation,—- their 
scheme including the first half only, or down to the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

The society year begins with the first Wednesday 
in October, and the scheme is made out in full before 
the end of the previous May, and the parts assigned. 


Each member, therefore, is supposed to have ample 
time for the preparation of her essays, or “ ten-minute 
talks.” It is intended to have one, and occasionally 
two, somewhat exhaustive essays on the main topic 
of the day, followed by short talks on matters or char- 
acters related to it. A great effort is made to induce 
the ladies to use their tongues rather than their pens, 
and to have the “ ten-minute talks,” as they are per- 
sistently called, really sa/és. But, alas! they generally 
turn out to be papers instead. It is expected of the 
ladies that while giving most time to the special topics 
assigned them, they will give enough thought and 
study to the whole scheme to enable them to follow it 
intelligently and with due interest. 

One word more. No society of this sort can live 
unless it cultivates a total avoidance of anything akin 
to a censorious or critical spirit. Its members must 
be true to one another and to their officers. The meet- 
ings should be as informal as is consistent with a due 
regard for the proprieties. 

J. C. R. Dorr. 


“A Burns Pilgrimage." 


In making hurried visits to old places, it is quite 
common to gather inaccurate information from the 
inhabitants concerning the history and traditions both 
of place and people. This is especially the case in 
Scotland, and a tourist should enter a Scotch town 
with previous knowledge of its peculiar claim to 
interest the present generation, or write nothing 
until what is gathered by inquiry from its people is 
substantiated by other and better authority. 

Referring to the cottage of Nanse Tinnock, in “A 
Burns Pilgrimage,” in THE CeNnTuRY of September 
last, the author says: “ No doubt Nansie Tinnock’s 
was a lighter, whiter, cheerier place than now, else the 
Jolly Beggars would never have gone there to tipple.” 

Burns mentions Nanse but once in his poems — in 
“ The Author’s Earnest Cry and Prayer to the Scotch 
Representatives in the House of Commons.” 


**Tell yon guid bluid o’ auld Boconnocks, 

I'll be his debt twa mushlum bonnocks, 

An’ drink his health in auld Nanse Tinnock’s 
Nine times a week, 

If he some scheme, like tea an’ winnocks, 
Wad kindly seek.” 


In a foot-note in the “ Kilmarnock Edition,” he says 
of her: “A worthy old hostess of the author's in 
Mauchline, where he sometimes studies politics over a 
glass of ‘guid auld Scotch drink.’”’ She was a most 
respectable person, and after her death the chair in 
which the bard sat when he visited her house was 
presented to the Masonic Lodge in Mauchline by Dr. 
Hamilton, son of Gavin Hamilton, and the “wee 
curlie John” of the “ Dedication.”” She is buried in 
the church-yard, and her stone, with those of “ Daddy 
Auld ” and other characters of the poems, may yet be 
seen. 

It is in the cantata of the “ Jolly Beggars ”’ that 


“Ae night at e’en a merry core 
O’ randie, gangrel bodies, 
In Poosie Nansie’s held the splore. 


So sung the bard, and Nansie’s wa's 


* Shook with a thunder of applause.” 
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Now, Poosie Nansie was not Nanse Tinnock at all. 
Her name was Agnes Gibson, and she kept a low 
ale-house or “change-house’’ where the “ White- 
foord Arms,” now the codperative store, stands; erro- 
neously described in the “ Pilgrimage” as “ Johnnie 
Pidgeon’s house.”’ 

On the opposite corner, the two forming the head 
of the street facing the church-yard, called the “ Cow- 
gate,” stood the house of John Dove (pronounced by 
the natives Doo), the “ Johnnie Pidgeon ” of the “ Epi- 
taph,” and the Johnnie Dow of the “ Epistle to John 
Kennedy,” commencing : 


* Now, Kennedy, if foot or horse 
E’er bring you in by Mauchline Cross.” 


On the site of his house now stands a two-story 
brick dwelling, with a stone tablet inserted in the 
front, inscribed as follows: 


“ This is the house, tho’ built anew, 
Where Burns, when weary frae the pleugh, 
Wad sit an hour wi’ Johnnie Dow 

Anent the e’en, . 
And tak’ a drap o’ mountain dew 

Wi’ bonnie Jean.” 


It was upon a pane in a rear window of Dow’s 
house that Burns wrote the epitaph on Johnnie Pidg- 
eon with a diamond—the same window from which 
he had first seen Jean Armour, when a sonsie lass of 
seventeen, who lived next door, on the “ Cowgate.” 

It was up this street that he made Common Sense 
go in “ The Holy Fair.” 


“ While Common Sense has ta’en the road 
An’ aff an’ up the Cowgate.” 


In after life Mrs. Burns loved to relate, how she 
made his acquaintance. “ His dog had run across her 
linen webs on the bleaching-green, and he apologized 
so handsomely that she took another look at him.” 

James Smith, a boon companion, the “ Dear Smith, 
the sleest pawkie thief,” and also the “ wag in Mauch- 
line,” was with Burns in Poosie Nansie’s the night 
that the “ Jolly Beggars ” first dawned upon his fancy. 


Albert S. Gallup, 


The Christian League. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN’s “ Christian League of 
Connecticut’ has called out a number of favorable com- 
ments, and an occasional intimation that in certain 
towns where there are “too many denominations” the 
people are preparing to consolidate. There are two 
sides to every question, and I have been waiting for 
some time to see the other side to this brought forward, 
but have not seen it as yet. 

An only child is proverbially a spoiled child. Gen- 
erally the best men and women are those belonging 
to large families. The reason for this probably lies in 
the fact that the numerous brother- and sisterhood have 
used the privileges of relationship, and have snubbed 
each other, or, at least, have spoken their minds plainly 
and often enough to take a considerable portion of the 
natural egotism out of one another. Denominations 
are a benefit, if it be only to teach each other that 
there are organizations besides “ours,” and that these 
organizations as well as individuals have rights which 
they are in interest, if not in duty, bound to respect. 


But let us suppose, as Mr. Gladden suggests, that 
the Presbyterians have come together, and “the 
Methodists and Baptists cannot afford to stay apart.” 
Can you imagine what sort of a union it would be? 
They might possibly agree to partake of the same 
mental and spiritual food, but a Methodist pastor 
placed over such a flock would be very much in the 
condition of the hen that had hatched out a brood of 
chickens and ducks, when the ducks took to the water 
in spite of the protestations of their guardian; and a 
Baptist pastor in charge of such a mixed society 
would naturally feel alarmed because his whole flock 
Gid not take to the water. 

“ But in this advanced age questions of minor im- 
portance should be ignored,”’ says some liberal one. 
Very many good Christians do not look upon cer 
tain questions, about which even orthodox churches 
differ, as of “minor importance,” and one can scarcely 
conceive of a more trying position for a conscien- 
tious pastor than to be placed over a congregation 
where he could not speak his honest convictions for 
fear of offending or differing with a portion of his 
charge. 

If individuals have individual beliefs, it is but just 
that they be at liberty to express them, and this they 
could not do freely if consolidations should take place 
as has been suggested. The differences of opinion 
that exist to-day, and that will exist so long as men 
read and think for themselves, instead of being a hin- 
drance to the progress of Christianity, have tended to 
spread pure religion by calling attention to the doc 
trines discussed, and thereby leading to a careful in 
vestigation of the teachings of the Bible. Differences 
of opinion are not necessarily “hateful passions.” 
On the contrary, they may be a great benefit to society. 
The church which has no special doctrine, and whose 
members are not men and women of firmly grounded 
convictions, will not long command the respect of even 
the unbeliever; and the church that tries to mold its 
doctrines, or perhaps more properly its pulpit teach- 
ings, to suit the crowd, will soon drift into a No 
Faith that will be as pernicious in its effects as infi- 
delity itself. 

I believe the churches which are only branches 
of the same denomination will eventually be consoli- 
dated, but the millennium will need to be much nearer 
before it will be wise for the denominations to consol- 
idate. They would simply swallow each other up, like 
the kine in Pharaoh’s dream,—only in this case, I sup- 
pose, the fat ones would do the devouring instead of 
the lean. 

It might give the New England Methodist Episco- 
pal minister, from whose letter Mr. Gladden quotes, 
a larger audience than he now has, if the people could 
be persuaded to unite in the “large beautiful Town- 
hall,” but it would be a Town-hall meeting and but 
little more. But suppose these five churches should 
unite in one congregation, would the consolidated 
congregation be as large as the aggregated average 
of the five? Probably not by two-fifths. Many would 
not attend for the same reason that many church mem- 
bers remain at home when the churches have union 
services: “There will be enough without me.” 

The same decrease would follow in the benevolent 
contributions of the churches. Much as we may object, 
denominations do provoke each other to good works, 
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and there would be less energy and zeal if this stimu- 
lus were removed. The consolidated congregation 
will not be at all likely to give as much as the five had 
previously given; and in the case referred to by the 
Western Congregational minister, who wants to con- 
solidate fifty Presbyterian congregations with fifty 
Congregational ones, there might be a saving of fifteen 
thousand dollars from salaries, but only a small por- 
tion of it would find its way to the mission treasury. 

I once knew a town of some two thousand popula- 
tion where there were but two churches, Presbyterian 
and Methodist. It was a good opportunity to test the 
consolidating plan. There were representatives of 
various denominations in the two congregations, but 
the congregations were not unusually large. There 
was plenty of money for amusement, and the opera- 
house was well patronized, but the religious enthusi- 
asm was —minus. The Methodist minister received a 
meager salary; the Presbyterian, ditto; neither receiv- 
ing as much as their brethren of a neighboring town 
where there were four pastors and the population one- 
fourth less. 

Where churches unite because they are weak, one 
or two pastors may receive larger salaries than either 
of the many; but there will be fewer attendants upon 
the church services and less missionary work (home 
or foreign) will be done, and, as a consequence, fewer 
souls will be saved. And, after all, the end and aim of 
the Gospel is zof that ministers may receive fat salaries, 
or church members sleep in cushioned pews, but that 
the poor as well as the rich may hear the Word of 
Life and be saved. 

Mary H. Villars. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


Workingmen’s Clubs and Coffee-houses.’ 


IN May of the present year there was held in New 
York a Congress of Workingmen’s Clubs. Delegates 
were present from clubs in Brooklyn, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Millville, N. J., and New York City, repre- 
senting twenty-five societies, each having from one hun- 
dred to one thousand members. Having attended the 
meeting, and seen something of the practical work of 
such clubs, the writer may be prepared to offer some 
suggestions concerning the importance of starting 
more of these valuable institutions. For more than 
forty years efforts have been made in England to estab- 
lish clubs or institutions for the benefit of persons of 
moderate means. After many failures they have been 
firmly planted on a good financial basis, and there 
are now in operation in Great Britain about fifteen 
hundred workingmen’s clubs. These societies are 
quite distinct from the building and codperative socie- 
ties, and have for their aim a few simple educational 
and social advantages, and indirectly to oppose the 
influence of the liquor saloons. 

In this country workingmen’s clubs have many 
aims, and include building societies, savings-banks, 
and some codperative efforts, together with reading- 
room, library, and social hall. Some clubs, like 
that connected with the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion in New York, have a sick-benefit and burial 
fund. Other societies have a coffee and lunch room 
for the use of members and the public. With the 
great diversity of aims of American societies, the 


OPEN LETTERS. 





feature of wholesome entertainment appears to lx 
the first object. The working hours of the day 
are to every man and woman morally the safest, 
When the day’s work ends, and there comes tl! 
idle hour between candle-light and bed-time, the 
man who works meets the hardest strain. Too weary 
from his vocation to engage in any set task, he 
looks for some relaxation, some recreation. The sa. 
loon door, turning on easy hinges, invites to warmth, 
society, and diversion. Here it is the club appears, 
and offers a better room, more entertainment, and 
the society of books, magazines, and his fellows. | 
liquor, which is neither food nor refreshment, the club 
offers its lunch and coffee room. Lectures, concerts, 
and entertainments open new doors into unexpected 
and perhaps undiscovered sources of amusement. 

The Workingmen’s Club, with its cheerful room, its 
library, its entertainments, and congenial society, is 
to the tired mechanic simply a sanitary measure. He 
must have amusement, and the saloon-keeper provides 
it for his own gain and the man’s undoing. If for no 
other reason than this, more of these clubs should be 
established. The wise employer will gladly help by 
offering a room in the shop, or by becoming respon- 
sible for the rent of aroom. Such clubs should be self- 
managed and self-sustained, and they will be a benefit 
to both employed and employer, for it must not be 
forgotten that he works best who has the blithest 
heart.* 

Charles Barnard. 


Educational Value of Summer Resorts. 


Ir is not necessary to go to Concord among the 
deep-thoughted philosophers, in order to attend a 
summer school. Saratoga, Newport, Long Branch, 
Mount Desert, and the thousands of favorite summ« 
resorts in the mountains and along the sea-coast, ex 
ert on the tourist a peculiar and subtle educational in- 
fluence. The courses at these schools are optio 

the company is delightful, recitations are rarely hea 


and examinations are unknown. The lessons are w 
consciously learned, and the knowledge acquired 
practical and adapted to every-day use. It is the scl 
of the world; yet the summer term differs materiall 
from the winter season in the cities. A stroller ont 
broad piazzas at the United States Hotel, at Sarato 


or at Rodick’s, at Mount Desert, finds himself in t! 
midst of a new and strange life. Seated in big easy- 
chairs at a shady end of the veranda, are seen 
railroad king, the Baltimore merchant, the bona: 
mine owner, the Texas rancher, and the Pennsyly 
iron prince engaged in an earnest discussion of 
business situation. Around the corner a vener 
college president, an English lord, a poet of the Sit 
ras, a novelist from the sunny South, and a New \ 
millionaire talk science, literature, and the top 
the day. In another group a blue-grass beauty 
with a Boston blue-stocking and a St. Louis bell 
capturing the affections of some Yale and Har\ 


* Where workingmen themselves have not time or dis} 
to take control of such an enterprise, it may well appeal t 
practical energies of the churches and charitable associa 
What one such institution has accomplished in a saloon-i 
metropolitan district may be ascertained from the manag 
the Coffee-house of the Bible and Fruit Mission, opposite Delk 
vue Hospital, New York Gity.— 
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students. Off in another part politicians from Georgia, 
Illinois, and Maine engage in hot debates over the 
presidential contest. Soitis at all the summer resorts. 
People from every section, of different grades of society, 
and of many beliefs and occupations, are thrown to- 
gether during July and August, on a plane of equality. 

This summer migratory movement, it must be re- 
membered, has reached enormous proportions. I be- 
lieve it is not stretching the fact to say that nearly two 
million persons leave their homes for a short vacation 
during the heated season. On their trip they are 
thrown in contact with many strangers. The rubbing 
together of these thousands, and the interchange of 
ideas, must leave an impression of wide-reaching but 
unappreciated value. The tourist stepping out of his 
home environment into this cosmopolitan summer 
life, comes in contact with new customs and manners, 
new standards of business and social etiquette, new 
modes of living and thinking, new subjects of conver- 
sation, and new topics of discussion. On the most 
stupid, ignorant, and thoughtless, this change of life 
must have some effect which will appear on their re- 
turn to their homes. It seems to me that this throw- 
ing together of the business men and society people 
of the North, East, South, and West, must tend to 
create a greater national feeling, and lead to a more 
thorough appreciation, and juster estimate of the 


power, capacity, and ability of each section of the 
country. It will serve to dissipate prejudices, over- 
throw foolish local traditions, lead to innovations in 
commercial habits and modes of living, and arouse a 
larger consciousness of the greatness of the United 
States, and the immense possibilities of its future. 

Intercourse between the sections will enable men 
to gauge better the capacities of their own and their 
neighbor’s locality, and to expend their resources so 
as to reach their highest value. It may be exaggerat- 
ing the point to attempt to trace the industrial awak- 
ening of the South to a cause like this, yet it is not a 
wild assertion to declare that the visits of Southerners 
to Northern resorts in the summer, and of Northern- 
ers to Southern resorts in the winter, have hastened 
the day of the new birth in the South. They have 
brought to Northerners a fuller knowledge of the 
manufacturing advantages afforded by that section, 
and the influx of Northern capital needed to develop 
its resources has quickly followed. Every season the 
number of resorts seems to increase in response to a 
growing demand. The benefits of a period of rest and 
recuperation amid new scenes is at once admitted. 
The educational effects of the movement will, I believe, 
become more apparent as it gains in force. 


Henry James Ten Eyck. 
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So Wags the World. 


JUNK-DEALER (to pin and needle vender).—There’s 
that Jinny gone and married a jail-burrd, and her 
fayther’s that mad that he wont spake to ayther of 
thim. Sure whoy should he moind? says I. Thim 
paupers is nearly jail-burrds thimselves ; it’s little 
differ I can see betwane ’em. 


FooTMAN (to housemaid).— Now think of a junk- 
dealer h’objecting because his darter’s been and 
married a pauper! It’s h’all in the mud together they 
h’are, thinks I. 


SHOP-GIRL (to clerk).— The airs the servants give 
themselves!’ Jane Bryan wont look at that fine 
junk-dealer, and he’s a handsome fellow, too, and 
earns as much as she does. He owns his shop, at any 
rate, and she works for a mistress; he’s plenty good 
enough for her, I’m sure. 


PETTY TRADESMAN (reading his paper).— Tut, tut 
what foolish pride is creeping in among the lower 
classes. Here is a case of a girl disowned by her 
family, because she married a coachman. And she 
was only a shop-girl, serving customers at Macy’s. 
Well, well, what is the world coming to? 


_EMINENT LAWYER (to friend).— Now, really, the 
bigotry of some people is perfectly astonishing. 


Brown is in business for himself in a small way, after 
having been a clerk for twenty years. And now he 
actually refuses to give his daughter to young Smith, 
his book-keeper. Says his position unfits him to look 
at her. Ambition will be the ruin of this country. 


YouNG ENGLISH BARONET (to ditto).— Aw, yahs, I 
b’lieve pwofessional men do object to their daughters 
mawwying men in business. Cahnt see why m’self. 
If ye don’t b’long to the nobility, y’ know, ye b’long 
to the middle clahsses, and I sh’d fahncy it wouldn’t 
make much diffewence who ye mahwied, pwovided it 
wasn’t in the lower clahsses. 


PRINCESS OF RoyAL BLOoop (to another Princess 
of Royal Blood).—I really do not see why Lady Hau- 
teur should object to her son’s marrying that pretty 
American girl. To be sure she is acommoner, but he 
is only a baronet ; not even a lord. Now it was quite 
another thing when the Princess Louise married a 
subject. Zhat shocked me, I will confess, and yet I 
am not so very conservative. 


CHORUS OF ANGELS IN HEAVEN.— Lord, all men 
are equal in thy sight. How long, O Lord, how long 
before pride, ambition, and envy vanish from the earth? 
Poor sinners all, forgive them, Lord, and send us to 
minister to them, we beseech thee. 


Raja. 
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A Kiss in the Rain. 


ONE stormy morn I chanced to meet 
A lassie in the town; 
Her locks were like the ripened wheat, 
Her laughing eyes were brown. 
I watched her as she tripped along 
Till madness filled my brain, 
And then—and then—I know ’twas wrong- 
I kissed her in the rain! 


With rain-drops shining on her cheek, 
Like dew-drops on a rose, 
The little lassie strove to speak 
My boldness to oppose; 
She strove in vain, and quivering 
Her finger stole in mine; : 
And then the birds began to sing, 
rhe sun began to shine. 


Oh, let the clouds’ grow dark above, 
My heart is light below; 

’Tis alway summer when we love, 
However winds may blow; 

And I’m as proud as any prince, 
All honors I disdain: 

She says I am her rain beau since 
I kissed her in the rain. 


Samuel Minturn Peck. 


Private Theatricals. 
BEFORE THE CURTAIN RISES, 


THE guests assemble. Down the stairs I steal, 
As if I'd dressed a century before, 

And pause, a courtly beau from head to heel, 
Close by the green-room door. 


The fire-light glows within; the leaping blaze 
Shines on an eager face. What happy spell 
Summoned that sweetest glimpse of olden days, 

That arch and radiant belle? 


Ready to play her part in quaint disguise 
Of powdered hair and old brocaded gown, 

She warms a dainty foot, nor turns her eyes 
Where, with an anxious frown, 


Conning his book, our crafty Villain sits; 

Tall, handsome, honest, he’s a wealthy squire — 
A trifle heavy —in our telling bits 

He rather misses fire. 


I push the door, and meet a smile from each: 
My lady’s eyes are lifted from the flame; 

The Villain keeps his finger on a speech, 
And greets me by my name. 


— 


am the happy hero of the play, 

With Love, and Luck, and Valor on my side; 
am to conquer everything to-day, 

I am to win my bride. 


os 


And I will win her! Ah, they do not know— 
Well may they praise me as I act my part! 
This courtship of a hundred years ago 
Is living in my heart. 


Yet I can plead my cause without the aid 

Of studied phrases— they are poor and weak; 
Wait only till our comedy is played — 

This is no time to speak. 
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The actors hurry in, and one and all 
Appeal to me to listen or to look. 
The footman’s livery is a size too small, 

The prompter wants his book. 


My father comes to show his wrinkled face, 
And loiters nervously behind the scenes; 

I praise his baldness and his feeble pace,— 
He’s only in his teens! 


There are so many duties to perform, 
And at a moment’s notice I must say 

Who is to see about the thunder-storm, 
And who takes in the tray. 


Where is the fatal deed that must be signed ? 
I give them all their answers, and by chance, 

Lounging beside the window, lift the blind 
And cast a careless glance. 


Nothing to see — how heavily it rains ! — 
Nothing but here and there a gliding spark, 

Where carriages along the country lanes 
Come rolling through the dark. 


Beyond, there lies a world of gloom unknown; 
Our little space of glitter, warmth, and light 
Is but a many-colored bubble, blown 
On a black sea of night. 


Well, let the bubble break without a sigh, 
And let to-morrow come, as come it will; 
I am the happy hero till I die, 
If she is with me still! 


And when hereafter we recall this day 
Of painted, powdered courtship from the past 
We'll laugh at stage and prompter, while I play 
The lover to the last! 


AFTER THE CURTAIN FALLS, 


All’s oyer now. It was a great success. 
Our honest Villain did the best he could, 

Took pains, and plodded through his wickedness,— 
He’s really very good; 


And when he drove the lady to despair 

With darkly scowling threats and feigned alarms, 
I rushed upon the stage, defied him there, 

And clasped her in my arms! 


An explanation followed. I embraced 

A few relations, quite unknown till then ; 
Virtue was lucky, Villainy disgraced — 

We all were better men. 


Then came my wrinkled sire —“ Nay, I mistook — 
You wont bear malice for a blunder — zounds! 

Take your old father’s gift—a pocket-book,” — 
*Twas twenty thousand pounds. 

° 

“Bless you, my children! She’s a pearl, my boy! 
The others gathered round for their farewell, 

And stood in attitudes, and wished us joy, 
And so the curtain fell. 


They called us back. The laughing plaudits swelled 
To welcome us. That moment was divine — 
The token of my triumph! As I held 
My darling’s hand in mine, 
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I seemed to feel her happy pulses beat, 
As mine were beating in my joy and 

I trod the whole world underneat 
Since she was by my side! 


ride ; 
my feet 


And then — why, as we passed, I overheard 
A hurried whisper, caught a meaning smile: 

Enough —it was the Villain she preferred— 
The Villain all the while! 


That was the end, and here I am alone, 
Dismally laughing at my sorry plight; 

I listen to the wind’s unceasing moan, 
I gaze into the night, 


Only to see my pale reflection cast 
Upon the gloom. A bitter lash of rain 

Falls, with a sudden fury of the blast, 
On the black window-pane. 


She loves him—loves him! She will be his wife! 
And strangely I recall, as here I stand, 

How in another world, another life, 
I bowed, and dropped her hand. 


What did I think of as I bent my head? 
The fire-light flashed upen my buckled shoes — 
Poor hero! Well, there’s nothing to be said — 
Was she not free to choose? 


She did not know! With my whole heart I played. 
What then? She thought I acted well, no doubt; 

If Love came stealing through the masquerade, 
How should she find him out ? 


She did not know! God bless her in her choice! 
(Ay, and the Villain too!) No thought of blame 
Shall ever lend its hardness to my voice, 
When I would speak her name. 


There will be other plays in coming years 
When this is half forgotten; there will be 

New scenes, new dresses, and new hopes and fears — 
But this old play for me! 


One can’t be always learning things by heart; 
Variety is charming — yet it palls. 

“ Zounds ! ”— (as the father said) — I'll play my part 
Until the curtain falls! 


Margaret Veley. 


Virtue its Own Reward. 


THE King of Somewhere loved the Queen 
Of Somewherelse most dearly, 

And in his courtier Gobetween 
Confided he sincerely. 


The Courtier was a pleasant man, 
Of readiest invention, 

And always had some clever plan 
To hold the King’s attention. 


The Queen was coy and hard to please, 
As best beseemed her station; 

The King upon his bended knees 
She kept in supplication. 


No favoring answer would she give, 
No smile of kind consenting; 

And while the King was fain to live, 
Yet life was all lamenting. 
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At last he prayed his courtier wise 
To aid in his proceeding; 

The courtier’s ready wits devise 
Plans worthy of his breeding. 


He hastened to the haughty Queen, 
And praised his Royal Highness ; 
So wily was this Gobetween, 
He chuckled o’er his slyness. 


The Queen was softened by his art, 
And when her suitor tendered 
His royal kingdom (and his heart), 

She graciously surrendered. 


The King and Queen lived happily, 
In hand and heart were wedded; 

As for the Courtier —let me see— 
Oh, yes—4e was beheaded. 


Wood. 


Stanley 


Marry Me, Darlint, To-night, 


ME darlint, it’s axin’ they are 

That I goes to the wars to be kilt, 
An’ come back wid an iligant shkar, 
An’ a sabre hung on to a hilt. 


They offers promotion to those 
Who die in definse of the right. 
I'll be off in the mornin’— suppose 
Ye marry me, darlint, to-night ? 


There’s nothin’ so raises a man 

In the eyes of the wurrld as to fall 
Ferninst the ould flag, in the van, 
Pierced through wid a bit of a ball. 


An’ whin I am kilt ye can wear 
Some iligant —_ on yir bonnet. 
Jist think how the women will shtare 
Wid invy whiniver ye don it! 


Oh, fwat a proud widdy ye’'ll be 

Whin they bring me carpse home,— not to mintion 
The fact we can live (don’t ye see ?) 

All the rest of our lives on me pinsion! 


W. W. Fink. 


Madrigal.* 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF FRANCESCO DI LEMENE. 


A MAIDEN, sorrowful and fair, 
Jove heard one summer eve lamenting, 
And to a birdling of the air 
Transformed her: when, her woes still venting, 
So sweet she sang in wood and vale, 
He fondly named her Nightingale / 


It chanced Love heard the bird one day 
Upon a fair green hill-side trilling, 
And stood entranced, her wondrous lay 

His young and ardent bosom thrilling. 
“Oh, great is Jove!” he cried —“ but 
Can all his miracles outvie!” 


Exclaiming thus, a soft, sweet spell 
Love wrought with gentle power, transforming 
The birdling of the grove and dell, 
With all her trills and carols charming, 
Into a lovely maid once more, 
And Zilia was the name she bore! 


Alice K, 


_ * This little madrigal, written in the seventeenth century, was 
inscribed by the author to a singer named Lilla 


Sawyer. 
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Equivocation. 


WE lingered, in the act to part, 
The last word still unspoken, 
By the quick beating of my heart 

The silence faintly broken. 


So beautiful she seemed and pure— 
Ah me! how I should miss her. 
Unable longer to endure 
My wish, I asked to kiss her. 


A blush of deepest rose o’erspread 
Her face, as if to mask it, 

As, with a woman’s art, she said, 
“Why, Frank, you should not as it: 


C. Sogysmith. 
The Reason, 


Upon Corinna’s cheeke the rose 

Doth make perpetuall holidaye ; 

Soe that it alwaies seemeth Maye 
What place soe’er Corinna goes. 
Yet, freshe and daintie though they be, 
Her rosie cheekes are naught to me! 


Corinna’s eies are like the daye 
That from the Orient comes afarre ; 
Surelie in alle the skies no starre 
Is halfe soe radiant brighte as they! 
Yet, shine they ne’er soe wondrouslie, 
Her beaming eies are naught to me! 


And, oh! her lockes, her lockes of golde,— 
Well doe they know the subtle arte 
To winde about a lover’s hearte! 
Vet me such fetters shall not holde! 
Though they be faire, yet I am free: 
Her lockes of golde are naught to me! 


For why? They can the reason telle 
Who know the features of her minde; 
Wherein if love, and wishes kinde, 

And truth and sweetnesse doe not dwelle, 

I care not then how faire she be, 

For these are alle in alle to me! 


Robertson Trowbridge. 


Not Long Ago. 


Not long ago she passed me by, 

A little girl, demure and shy, 

With rumpled hair and dancing eyes, 
Whose glances strayed like butterflies. 
But “very, very plain,’ quoth I. 


Again we met. How time will fly. 

I can’t describe her though I try; 

It seemed she'd stepped from paradise 
Not long ago. 


And now I cease to magnify 

Her sovereign grace, or glorify 

Her perfect taste. "Tis hardly wise 

For me to try to criticise 

Her now. I married her—that’s why— 
Not long ago. 


Sydney Herbert Pierson. 


Uncle Esek’s Wisdom. 

THERE is nothing so scarce as good nonsense. You 
may find a hundred owls who can sit on a dry limb, 
look wise, say nothing, and be respectable to one 
monkey who can play the fool and do justice to the 
subject and himself too. 

Whenever you see a man whe can tell you all 
about the weak spots in his neighbors, you will find 
one who needs as much watching as an cast wind 
does. 

All the original thoughts have been uttered in tic 
simplest words. When I read an abstruse sentence, | 
say, this writer has been stealing, and is trying to 
hide. 

Propriety is proper, and I have seen people who 
were so proper, that their propriety was all there 
was proper about them. 

Don’t watch the weather, young man; you can’t 
tell whether it will rain or not, and the worst of it is, 
it unfits you for other kinds of business. 

There are plenty of people in the world who think 
they are wise, because they can ask questions that no 
one bit a fool can answer. 

We are happy, not in what we possess, but in what 
we have that others can’t get. 

I were a rooster, and wanted to fight something 
bad, I would invite the other rooster to my dunghill, 
and then I wouldn’t fight with him, if he came,—not 
if i could make a decent compromise. 

The most repulsive aristocrat we have among us is 
a democrat gone to seed. 

Very stubborn people are stubborn, not because 
they are right, but because they are wrong. The man 
who is right can afford to let the other fellow have 
the whole of the road, and he generally does. 

There are plenty of people in the world who ar 
always expecting to have their modesty shocked 
they are as badly off as the man who never would eat a 
boiled egg, for fear it might be a bad one. 

Lawn tennis is an innocent game, so far as I know; 
but, to play it well, an able-bodied young man must 
part his hair exactly in the middle, and have nothing 
else on his mind for the time being. 

All cliques are narrow, and those who compose 
them are the same width. 

The curiosity of mankind is too much for its sym- 
pathies ; when a man breaks his leg, the first thing we 
inquire is: “ How did he come to do it ?” 

*hilosophy would seem to be the science of making 
abstruse things plain, but many of our cultivated mod- 
erns have reversed the order, and are satisfied if they 
can make plain things abstruse. 

Human energy must have work, and if there are 
no elephants to catch, you will see mankind trapping 
mice. 

All snobs are toadies, and invariably they are toadies 
to some other snob. 

Wise men sit alone and look on, while fools hunt 
in couples and stir up the game. 

My dear sir, old friends may be better than new 
ones ; but if you don’t make any new ones, as you jog 
along through life, pretty soon you are going to get 
left by the wayside. 

The man with whom you can be familiar without 
losing your own or his respect is something mor¢ 
than human. 

If you want to make friends, interest yoursell 
in the affairs of others, don’t try to interest them in 
yours. 

The devil is not only a philosopher, but a great 
moralist, and, at times, even a penitent. No one can 
drop on his knees more artistically, none can weep 
more fluently and shed less tears. 
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